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mittsinieinas The appeal to reason and the ap- 
or Rule of — peal to force cannot be made 
force harmoniously at the same mo- 
ment. The months of December and Jan- 
uary witnessed an interchange of official 
statements in the form of diplomatic notes, 
constituting a series of documents almost 
bewildering in number and variety. We 
shall proceed in these pages of editorial com- 
ment to give some description and analysis 
of the formal effusions. But let us first 
survey frankly the real situation, and try to 
clarify our ideas as to, what has been going 
on. This period of December and January 
has witnessed an amazing reorganization of 
military effort in all the countries that are 
at war. Each side is determined to achieve 
victory by brute force, so that it may take 
from the other that which represents at least 
the minimum of its aspirations and objects. 
There must be some reasonable solution for 
every one of the issues and problems that 
have been brought forward as part of the 
subject-matter in dispute. For some of these 
issues and problems there are various possi- 
bilities of solution along the lines of reason. 
Any kind of solution that is worked out 
through sincere endeavor to observe the prin- 
ciples of justice and of reason is better than 
any kind of solution that can be worked out 
by sheer physical force. 


The arbitrary imposition of the 
Enforcing 4’ will of one party which proves 

stronger in deeds of violence, 
upon the opposing party which proves weaker 
in deeds of violence, may indeed sometimes 
secure results that are in keeping with the 
principles of justice and reason. But it is 
highly dangerous to assume that the god of 
victory is also the god of righteousness and 
justice. The fundamental failure, therefore, 
of all the diplomatic arguments and special 
pleas that were entered upon the official rec- 


ords of December and January lay in the fact 
that each belligerent group assumed that it 
alone was competent to decide what was just 
and right—that it had, in fact, made all nec- 
essary applications of principle to policy, and 
that the war it was carrying on was purely 
for the enforcement of just verdicts and for 
the vindication of sacred ideals. Germany be- 
gan by declaring that she was highly victori- 
ous in the defense of a just cause against con- 
spiring and wicked aggressors, and that she 
was now prepared to make peace on the basis 
of the solid results achieved by her invincible 
military prowess. The precise terms that she 
was ready to grant to her opponents would, 
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as she declared, be disclosed to them when 
they met her in a preliminary diplomatic 
conference to end the war. The Allies in 
their joint reply proclaimed their own high 
motives, declared that Germany and her al- 
lies are guilty aggressors, wholly responsible 
for the war, denounced Germany’s peace pro- 
posals as insulting and insincere, and refused 
flatly to consider the Teutonic overtures. The 
assumption underlying the note of the Allies 
is that they themselves alone are competent 
to decide the questions of right and wrong 
that are involved, and that they have found it 
necessary for the establishment of justice and 
security in the world to inflict penalties upon 
the Teutonic powers and to exact from them 
submission and reparation. 


The Future Here we have, then, a situation 
Peace League that makes it fairly clear that 
pprovee’ there ought to be some central 
organization of the forces in the world that 
stand for the rule of reason and justice. The 
situation is not as hopeless as it might seem 
to be. In earlier periods, military empires 


took what they could get, making conquests 
without much pretense of appeal to principles 
of ideal justice or of international right. At 


this moment all nations are endeavoring to 
satisfy their own consciences and the col- 
lective judgment of mankind as to the mo- 
tives and objects that govern their conduct 
in the desperate strife. There is clearly in- 
volved, therefore, by necessary inference, a 
willingness on the part of each of them to 
receive for themselves only what is just, and 
to accord to others whatever might be their 
reasonable due. ‘They have all informed 
President Wilson, in response to his state- 
ment and his appeal, that they recognize the 
need of a higher authority in the world for 
the promulgation of justice and the main- 
tenance of peace; and they have all said that 
they would be willing, after this war is ended, 
to codperate with the United States in bring- 
ing about such a “peace” league of nations. 
Those who would minimize all this have not, 
in our opinion, studied the subject deeply 
enough. It is a great gain when everybody 
admits that there is a supreme cause of jus- 
tice that must be dominant in the world. 


For many centuries to come it 
Rival Empires will be regretted by right-think- 
ing men that the cause of inter- 
national justice had not been effectively or- 
ganized prior to the outbreak of 1914. This 
could have been accomplished but for the 
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selfish aims of two or three imperial gov- 
ernments. It is not militarism, but im- 
perialism, that led the world to the brink of 
this catastrophe, and that continued to stand 
in the way of a normal and sound reconstruc- 
tion of world affairs. It is not the inner 
structure of nationalism as much as the outer 
structure of imperialism that upsets the bal- 
ance and terrorizes humanity. At this mo- 
ment, it is imperial aims that render the 
peace prospect so dark; and it is imperial aims 
that cloud the future, making so difficult in 
practice the kind of world league for peace 
that seems so simple and easy in theory. Few 
people dare to tell the truth, yet the truth is 
plain. Peace for a long future period could 
be secured through the growth of nationalism 
and of internationalism; but the deadly 
enemy of both these two principles is im- 
perialism. It is probable that if peace were 
made at this moment, the cause of nations as 
such would suffer, and the cause of real in- 
ternational harmony would be disregarded— 
while the imperial powers were dickering and 
trading, having in view each its own com- 
merce, its colonies, and its “spheres of influ- 
ence.” But every gtatesman knows in his 
heart that the highways and the opportuni- 
ties of commerce should be open freely and 
generously to everybody. All statesmen know 
that colonies should not be exploited, and 
that imperial aggregations should be dissolved 
as rapidly as circumstances render possible. 
Everybody in the world who is a real stu- 
dent of these questions knows that wars must 
go on until the aggregations that seek undue 
advantage through sheer military and naval 
power are broken up into normal constituent 
elements, with a view to international co- 
operaticn on a basis of relative equality in 
the membership of a world league. 


Historically, the masses of men 

Historie Victims bave often been the victims of 
of War 3 

false leadership. Europe’s most 
destructive experience, from the downfall of 
the Roman Empire at the hands of barbarian 
hordes until now, was the Thirty Years’ 
War, which began in 1618 and ended with 
the peace of Westphalia in 1648. Most or 
all of the European nations were drawn into 
that conflict, but Germany suffered beyond 
any other region. The afflictions of Belgium 
and Serbia in the present war are slight com- 
pared with what Germany had to endure in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It 
was not until recently that recovery from 
that experience was anything like complete. 
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While all sorts of political and dynastic is- 
sues became involved, the more fundamental 
issues were religious. It was a war between 
Protestants and Catholics, with Catholic 
France in the end leagued with the Protest- 
ants. Millions of people spent the lifetime 
of an entire generation in destroying each 
other, because false leaders had made them 
slaves of dogma and superstition, so that the 
tolerance and love which are cardinal Chris- 
tian principles were turned to oppression and 
hatred. Probably one general group was 
more at fault in the Thirty Years’ War than 
the other general group; but it was a war of 
devastation and of conquest on both sides, 
entailing unspeakable calamity. There were, 
through that very period, doubtless, some 
men of sane and liberal views. But the war 
went on with its decimation of peoples, its 
starvation, its pestilences, and all its blas- 
phemies ‘against civilization, till the remnant 
of the weaker side was “bled white” and 
finally the war ended. 


iinncninan The peace of Westphalia shifted 

of War various boundary lines, and 

Sacrifiee changed the status of a number 
of pawns on the European chessboard. It 
was then that France obtained most of Al- 
sace and made some other gains at the ex- 
pense of Germany, while Brandenburg re- 
ceived a part of Pomerania and some other 
trifles, this being one of the milestones in 
the forward march of what afterwards be- 
came the kingdom of Prussia. The plain 
people throughout Europe had sacrificed 
everything, and gained nothing as their re- 
ward. It was all a terrible game among the 
leaders of church and the leaders of state. 
It would be of little avail here to pass rapid 
judgment upon the European wars and the 
European peace congresses that have suc- 
ceeded one another from Westphalia to our 
own time. The peoples of Europe through 
them all have suffered much in the wars and 
gained little in the adjustments. Many of 
the things achieved by force in one war have 
been undone by force in a later struggle. 
All these lessons of history are familiar to 
the men now in control of the lives and hap- 
piness of the millions of plain people in 
European countries who hate this war and 
who have no particular reason for hating men 
of other nationalities than their own. The 
leaders know that fragmentary gains of ter- 
ritory won by sheer force are, as a rule, un- 
desirable because tending to provoke future 
trouble. They all know that permanent 
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peace can come only through settlements that 
are accepted in good faith; and they know 
that such settlements must have justice and 
magnanimity as their basis. The lessons of 
history are all adverse to the settlements by 
sheer force, and are all in favor of the set- 
tlements by fair bargaining and generous mu- 
tual appreciation. 


hie Since, then, all the statesmen de- 
Thwart Peace clare that they wish only jus- 

tice, that they are free from the 
motive of hatred, and that they recognize 
the total inadequacy of war as a means for 
making the world happier and better, why 
do they redouble their military efforts? Why 
do they resent every practicable suggestion 
for ending the war, and for adjusting the 
present outstanding disputes by bargaining, 
with the help of neutral mediators? It is 
easy enough to see that in the Thirty Years’ 
War and other former struggles the plain 
peoples were the victims of bad government 
and bad religious and social leadership. But 
in the thick of those struggles the minds of 
the people were clouded by passion and preju- 
dice, and so they were sacrificed by the mil- 
lions on the altars of false gods. The blind 
led the blind. The fine instinct of loyalty 
was perverted, so that the people gave their 
devotion to destructive causes and unfit lead- 
ers, rather than to the higher interests of hu- 
manity. The same thing is true to-day; but 
in the thick of strife the man who speaks for 
reason and urges the,broader claims of human 
justice is hounded as a traitor to the partic- 
ular passions and programs of his own gov- 
ernment. Peace is not now in sight, because 
there are too many conflicting aims, and be- 
cause plans and programs have constantly 
changed during the war period. No single 
one of the belligerents is fighting in 1917 
for the things that he professed to be fighting 
for in 1914, with the possible exception of 
Belgium. If an honorable peace and a right 
settlement of a series of specified questions 
were the sole aim and object of all the fight- 
ing governments, it would not pay them to 
continue the war for another day. If there 
is ever to be the need for a world league to 
settle disputes, how much greater is the des- 
perate present need than the more specula- 
tive and theoretical need of the future? Fur- 
thermore, the basis of future peace is not in 
future leagues. Future peace is, rather, de- 
pendent upon the manner in which present 
troubles are ended. Wrong settlements now 
will prevent future world leagues from point- 
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ing the way to peace, much less from enforc- 
ing it. The menace to our entire fabric of 
civilization lies in the fact that the leading 
governments now at war are not yet willing 
to find solutions other than those that accord 
with their own conflicting ambitions; and 
they prefer to fight rather than to run the 
risk of failing to secure some of the prizes 
upon which they have fixed covetous eyes. 


Can Terme Be *®eCtiminations over such points 
Given in Ad- as the circumstances of the be- 

vanee? = ginning of the war will not end 
the war. Germany seems more responsible 
for having precipitated it; but the deeper 
causes of the war cannot be understood with- 
out a more thorough study of diplomatic, 
political, and military history than most peo- 
ple are able to make. President Wilson is 
entirely justified in declaring that both sides 
are alike in their professions of solicitude for 
the peace, stability, and welfare of all na- 
tions. Whether the President brought peace 
any nearer by asking each side to state plainly 
what it was fighting for and what its terms 
would be, is a matter of opinion. Germany, 
being very practical, saw that the real terms 
must be the best that could be had in the 


process of negotiations, when the warring 
governments were willing to come together 
and see if they could not diminish the area 
of misunderstanding and reduce real differ- 


ences to their minimum. Germany’s allies 
are Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
In the waging of war, it is plainly to their 
interest to hold together firmly. But in 
peace negotiations their programs become 
more separate, and can be realized at best 
only in parts. To have announced these pro- 
grams specifically in advance might not bring 
peace nearer, while it might render subse- 
quent negotiations more difficult. 


France =e he_reply of France to Presi- 
Formulates dent Wilson, on behalf of herself 
Answer and her Allies, seems to be more 
explicit; but the circumstances favored such 
a reply. A very important portion of France 
is held for war purposes by the Germans. No 
serious observer has supposed for a moment 
that Germany would fail to give up this ter- 
ritory in peace negotiations. But on the other 
hand, Germany’s entire colonial empire has 
been taken away from her by the allies of 
France, and she would naturally propose that 
French and German territories be mutually 
restored. It was obvious, also, to every rea- 
sonable observer that the Allies would de- 
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mand that Belgium be given back to the Bel- 
gian people and that Germany should aid 
in rehabilitating the war-stricken country. 
And doubtless Germany has fully expected to 
evacuate Belgium, although she would like 
commercial advantages in the port of Ant- 
werp and would like to buy the Belgian 
Congo. France, on her own account, de- 
clares that she expects at the end of the war 
to take and keep the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which from 1871 to 1914 she had 
recognized as a part of Germany. 


But the Alsace-Lorraine prob- 
lem will never be settled either 
way by the arbitrary law of 
conquest. Germany made a mistake in an- 
nexing Alsace-Lorraine, and would have 
achieved a great triumph of statesmanship if 
she had given the provinces back to France 
at any time after 1871, asking only in return 
the blessings that come from being good 
neighbors and associates in the cause of hu- 
man progress and European disarmament. 
Where Germany failed in statesmanship, 
France ought to succeed. ‘The future is 
more important than the past. The boundary 
line between France and Germany ought to 
be as well defined and as perfectly respected 
on both sides as the present boundary line 
between France and Spain, although in the 
one case nature has not drawn the line as 
plainly as in the other. Revenge will not 
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benefit the unborn generations of French- 
men; while the achievement of neighborly 
good will would, through many generations, 
be accounted a masterpiece of statesmanship. 
The weakness of the French demand for Al- 
sace-Lorraine lies in the fact that France 
went to war for a different object, and that 
there are no territorial or pecuniary gains 
that can ever atone for the bloodshed and 
sacrifice of war. The achievement of jus- 
tice and the establishment of righteousness 
are the only things that can make the mem- 
ories of war endurable. The important thing 
about Alsace-Lorraine is that there should be 
an end of controversy, by reason of a solu- 
tion that both France and Germany will 
accept as conclusive. 


By way of recapitulation, it may 

be well to sum up the communi- 

cations that began with the Ger- 
man note of December 12. ‘This was sent 
to neutral powers, to be transmitted to Ger- 
many’s enemies. Similar notes were sent by 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
These were all very brief. They deplored 
the catastrophe of the great war and proposed 
“to enter forthwith into peace negotiations.” 
They alluded to the propesals they would 


make, as “an appropriate basis for the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace.” They withheld 
these proposals, however, to be disclosed 
whenever their opponents were ready to con- 


fer. They called attention to the military 
victories they had won, as showing that their 
readiness for a just and reasonable peace was 
not due to weakness or to inability to con- 
tinue the war. The reply to the German 
overtures for a peace conference was issued 
from Paris on December 30, in the name of 
the “Allied Governments of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Monte- 
negro, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, and 
Serbia” (it will be observed that the ar- 
rangement is alphabetical and has no peculiar 
significance). It stigmatized the German 
offer as a “sham proposal” and a “war 
maneuver.” It proceeded at some length to 
throw the blame upon Germany for starting 
the war. With unsparing denunciation of 
Germany’s treatment of Belgium and her il- 
legal methods of warfare, the Allied Govern- 
ments “refuse to consider a proposal which 
is empty and insincere.” ‘The Allies’ reply, 
in short, is a denunciatory refusal to consider 
peace until Germany has openly offered to 
make reparation, and to do many things that 
the Allies require. This explicit refusal 
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ended the exchange of notes between the two 
warring groups. 


Much, however, had happened 
in the interval of eighteen days 
between the German overture 
and the Allies’ refusal. Leading spokesmen 
for the individual Allied Governments had 
expressed themselves so strongly that there 
was no doubt what the answer would be. 
Mr. Lloyd George had come into the Pre- 
miership, and in the House of Commons had, 
on December 19, analyzed and excoriated the 
German position. Meanwhile, however, 
President Wilson had sent a note to all the 
belligerents, on both sides, dated December 
18 and appearing in the newspapers of the 
21st. This note embodied the suggestion 
that the nations at war should make “such 
an avowal of their respective views as to the 
terms upon which the war might be con- 
cluded and the arrangements which would 
be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar 
conflict in the future as would make it pos- 
sible frankly to compare them.” It was at 
first believed in England and France that 
this note was ill-timed meddling, in the in- 
terest of the German overtures. This view, 
however, was gradually modified. On De- 
cember 26, Germany and her allies made a 
very polite and brief response, proposing “an 
immediate meeting of delegates of the bellig- 
erent states, at a neutral place,” and declar- 
ing that such an “exchange of views seems to 
be the most appropriate road in order to 
reach the desired result.” President Wil- 
son’s note had declared the eager desire of 
the United States to join in finding means to 
prevent future wars. Germany replied as 
to this matter that after the present war had 
been settled she would be glad to help plan 
for the future. 


The Allee . Une. Entente Powers took a 
mott® much longer time in preparing 
ereerm’ their answer to the President, 
and it was cabled from Paris on January 11. 
Their note endorses suggestions for a future 
peace league, and is complimentary to the 
United States. But it expresses the opinion 
that “it is impossible at the present moment 
to obtain peace which will insure the Allies 
reparation, restitution, and the guarantees to 
which they are entitled.” After a detailed 
arraignment of the Central Powers, the note 
proceeds to outline some of the things they 
would include in terms of settlement, al- 
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though details would have to await negotia- 
tions. 

The note loses something of its clearness 
in the official rendering of French into Eng- 
lish, but it is important to quote the follow- 
ing clauses, because they represent the united 
declaration of the ten Allied Governments to 
the President of the United States, as re- 
gards a number of specific things for which 
they are pledged to fight to the end: 


The restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, and of 
Montenegro and the indemnities which are due 
them. 

The evacuation of the invaded territories of 
France, of Russia, and of Rumania, with just 
reparation. 

The reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by 
a stable régime and founded as much upon re- 
spect of nationalities and full security and liberty 
of economic development, which all nations, great 
or small, possess, as upon territorial conventions 
and international agreements suitable to guar- 
antee territorial and maritime frontiers against 
unjustified attacks. 

The restitution of provinces or territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies by force or 
against the will of their populations. 

The liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Ru- 
manians, and of Tcheco-Slovaques from foreign 
domination. 

The enfranchisement of populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks. 

The expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman 
Empire, which has proved itself so radically 
alien to Western civilization. 

The intentions of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia regarding Poland have been clearly indi- 
cated in the proclamation which he has just 
addressed to his armies. 

It goes without saying that if the Allies wish 
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to liberate Europe from the brutal covetousness 
of Prussian militarism, it never has been their 
design, as has been alleged, to encompass the 
extermination of the German peoples and their 
political disappearance. That which they desire 
above all is to insure a peace upon the principles 
of liberty and justice, upon the invincible fidelity 
to international obligation with which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has never ceased 
to be inspired. 

United in the pursuits of this supreme object, 
the Allies are determined, individually and col- 
lectively, to act with all their power and to con- 
sent to all sacrifices to bring to a victorious close 
the conflict upon which they are convinced not 
only their own safety and prosperity depend, but 
also the future of civilization itself. 


On that same date, January 11, 
the Government of Belgium, 
which had joined in the general 
note, took occasion to send a special note to 
the President on the wrongs which Belgium 
had suffered as illustrating the need of a 
peace which should rest beyond all doubt 
upon firm and lasting principles under which 
small nations would in future have security. 
It should at this point be explained that the 
three Scandinavian Governments, acting 
jointly, had sent a note to the belligerents ap- 
proving of President Wilson’s suggestion, 
while Spain had taken the view that the 
time was not ripe for such a step. It will be 
noted that the Allies had finally concluded 
that the President, instead of meddling, had 
given them a desirable opportunity to crys- 
tallize their views and announce to the world 
their aims and objects. Finally, there came, 
as an address to neutral nations, an important 
German note following immediately upon 
the setting forth by the Allies (in their an- 
swer to President Wilson) of their objects 
and their terms. Most of this German note 
is occupied in a scathing answer to the ac- 
cusations made by the Allies. It declares, 
in conclusion: 


A Final 
German Note 


Germany and her allies have made an honest 
attempt to terminate the war and open the road 
for an understanding among the belligerents. 
The Imperial Government asserts the fact that 
it merely depended upon the decision of our ad- 
versaries whether the road toward peace should 
be entered upon or not. The hostile governments 
declined to accept this road. Upon them falls 
the full responsibility for the continuation of the 
bloodshed. 


While there had been consul- 
tation about the note of the ten 
Allied powers* in response to 
President Wilson, and explicit concurrence, 
the document was nevertheless a piece of 
French composition, and its sequences of ar- 


Balfour— 
a Final 
British Note 
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gument and sentiment were more typically 
French than British. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the British Government 
should have sent to President Wilson a sup- 
plemental statement, written by the new 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Balfour, in his al- 
most matchless style as a master of English 
diction and of the art of logical presentation. 
Mr. Balfour explains that the proposal to 
expel the Turks from Europe, while on its 
face contrary to the old British policy of bol- 
stering up the Turkish Government, is justi- 
fied on the ground that circumstances have 
changed .and that the recent conduct of the 
Turks makes it impossible that they should 
dominate subject races as hitherto. He ar- 
gues at much length that peace cannot now 
be made with Germany, because Germany, 
having violated old treaties, could not be 
trusted to live up to new ones. His infer- 
ence is that, in some way which he does not 
explain, there will come out of the chastise- 
ments of war a Germany that can be trusted 
and a world peace that can be relied upon. 
t is an admirable piece of writing, which 
will confirm the opinion of those who were 
already convinced, while it will not affect in 
the smallest degree the views of those who 
had believed that peace should be attempted 
a as a better chance than continued war- 
are. 


ee The immediate result of this 

War Spirit fusillade of diplomatic utterances 
Newly Aroused has been to stimulate the war 
spirit, and to make each side more resolute 
for a settlement through victory than had 
been the case in the autumn months. ‘The 
desire of the Central Powers for peace had 
been intense; and undoubtedly there was an 
opinion prevalent in South Germany and in 
Hungary (and in less degree throughout 
the domains of the Teutonic group) that 
peace could surely be made in the near future 
upon the basis of the exceedingly moderate 
aims and views that the German proposals 
were going to exhibit when negotiations be- 
gan. But now it is recognized that the peace 
overtures have been spurned and that the 
Allies are proposing dismemberment and 
drastic humiliation of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, as a con- 
dition precedent of granting to the world the 
boon of peace. Whatever misgivings might 
have been felt in one Teutonic quarter or an- 
other as to the conduct of Germany and 
Austria in 1914, and as to the justice of the 
Kaiser’s cause, there remains no difference of 


opinion as to the justification that the Cen- 
tral Powers now have for the continuance of 
war. At no moment since the war began has 
there been such unity of feeling and such in- 
tense determination, not merely in govern- 
ment circles but among the peoples whose 
war activities are directed by the German 


General Staff. 


Germany had thought that her 
retirement from Belgium and 
northern France would be rec- 
ognized as not only praiseworthy, but de- 
serving of a material guid pro quo. She had 
not believed that the entire group of ten Al- 
lies would unite in declaring that they were 
going to deprive Germany also of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Germany considered that in set- 
ting up the new Kingdom of Poland she was 
entitled to the good will of ‘small countries 
and aspiring nationalities everywhere. She 
was hardly prepared for the official avowal 
that the ten Allies would fight to restore 
Poland to Russia, while also placing portions 
of East Prussia and the Austrian province of 
Galicia at the Czar’s disposal as a part of 
his enlarged Poland. ‘They all know full 
well what Russia has done to Finland and 
to millions of Russian Jews. And they all 
know how intense has been English sympathy 
in times past with those same Finns and per- 
secuted Hebrews. ‘They were not prepared, 
therefore, for the announcement that the en- 
tire Allied group were standing with the 
Czar in his proposals to dismember both 
Prussia and Austria under pretext of creat- 
ing a Greater Poland. 


Surprise as 
to Terms 

















BACK TO THE TRENCHES ! 
From the World (New York) 
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. As for the Austro-Hungarian 
ustria- . ° 
Hungary empire, the Allies announce that 
Stirred Up 


they are not only delivering 
Galicia over to the Czar, but they are united 
in supporting Italy’s extreme claims to Aus- 
tria’s outlets on the Adriatic, and Italy’s 
claims to Trentino and the mountain dis- 
tricts. Furthermore, Austria is informed 
that she must not only give up all that she 
and her allies have gained in Rumania, but 
in addition to that must sacrifice her beloved 
province of Transylvania to the Rumanian 
ambition, although Russia will continue to 
hold Bessarabia, with its Rumanian popula- 
tion. Austria-Hungary had been extremely 
anxious for peace on any terms that could be 
regarded as compatible with the Dual Mon- 
archy’s existence and honor. But these pro- 
posals of dismemberment have aroused both 
halves of the Dual Monarchy to the need of 
prodigious effort, and they are no longer 
talking of peace. The Bulgarians, having re- 
gained what Rumania had so unceremoni- 
cusly taken from them three years before, 
and having reconquered what they regarded 
as their own in Macedonia, were eager for 
peace on any terms that their most liberal 
minds would have held to be just. But they 
see in the announced program of the Allies a 
determination to dismember their country 
and put them at a permanent disadvantage. 


In the case of Turkey, it was 
Turkey Cling8’ believed that she might have 
been detached from the Teutonic 
alliance upon a program looking to the wel- 
fare of all her peoples, whether Christian 
or Moslem, even if less favorable to her rul- 
ing class. But the formal and open state- 
ment of the ten Allies, that Russia is to be 
given the Turkish capital, and is to be sup- 
ported in the rest of her Turkish program, 
fixes Turkey firmly in her war alliance with 
the Central Powers. There are other solu- 
tions of the problems having to do with the 
Turk and with Christian races in the Near 
East that do not require the substitution of 
Russian autocracy for Turkish. All legiti- 
mate interests, whether Russian or German, 
could be secured at Constantinople and in 
Asia Minor under a government created by 
international agreement. Such a plan could 
protect the inhabitants of all races and creeds 
and develop in due time a prosperous and 
capable nation south of the Black Sea and 
east of the Straits. Proposed solutions are 
those of sheer conquest, without clear moral 
justification. Germany’s industrial energy, 
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and her partly realized projects, make her a 
fit instrument for much of the desirable work 
of economic development in eastern Asia. If 
England, Russia, and Germany would but 
lay aside their selfish schemes and evil jeal- 
ousies. and make an honest plan for the good 
government of the Turkish domains, they 
would all be entitled to praise as benefactors. 
Under such a system, American educational 
work in Turkey would flourish, agricultural 
output would increase tenfold, while Turks, 
Armenians, and Greeks would gladly live to- 
gether, enjoying equal rights and sharing 
without discrimination in the blessings of or- 
dinary justice and security. 


Mr. Balfour writes a graceful 
note in clear English, but its 
arguments are not conclusive. 
He apologizes for England’s present com- 
mitment to the scheme of driving the Turks 
out of Europe, in the interest of Russia, after 
having for so long a time defended the Turks 
against Russia. But he holds that weighty 
reasons justify the change of attitude. 
Among these reasons he gives prominence to 
the massacres of Armenians and Syrians. 
Since, however, these atrocities were com- 
mitted in Asiatic Turkey, it is not easy to 
see what they have to do with the question 
of Constantinople. The thing needed now, 
as for half a century past, has been an hon- 
est treatment of the problems of Turkey by 
the great powers of Europe, England most 
of all. When Mr. Balfour, in this note, 
undertakes to inform the President of the 
United States regarding the definite purposes 
of Great Britain and her allies in the Turk- 
ish Empire, he ought not to be ambiguous. 
Let us quote one of his most important sen- 
tences: 


Balfour on 
the Turks 


Evidently the interests of peace and the claims 
of nationality alike require that Turkish rule over 
alien races shall if possible be brought to an end, 
and we hope that the expulsion of Turkey from 
Europe will contribute as much to the cause of 
peace as the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, or Italian Irridenta to Italy, or any of 
the territorial changes indicated in the Allied 
note. 


But what is left of Turkey in Europe is 
a very small fragment of the Turkish Em- 
pire. “Turkish rule over alien races’ is not 
principally in Europe, but is in Asia. “Ex- 
pulsion of Turkey from Europe” barely 
touches the problem of Turki$h rule over Ar- 
menians and other subject peoples. This 
note is not a real expression of British views 
and convictions. 
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Evidently Mr. Balfour was wri- 
ting this note to please Russia, 
but not writing it to give us 
frank information as to the terms and ob- 
jects of the Allies. All readers should un- 
derstand that Mr. Balfour does not mean to 
expel the Turks from Europe as individuals. 
He is talking of that historic political entity, 
the Turkish Government. This govern- 
ment has always been unfit for European 
recognition and support. Individual ‘Turks, 
as farmers or tradesmen, are entitled to pre- 
cisely the same liberties as individual Greeks 
or Armenians at Constantinople and in the 
province of Adrianople. By right, this great 
historic focus of interests should be firmly 
controlled by all the nations for the advan- 
tage of all. A man like our own General 
Gorgas, with his record in Cuba and Pan- 
ama, should make Constantinople sanitary. 
A man like the Mayor of Glasgow, or Mayor 
Herriot of Lyons, or the Burgomaster of 
Berlin, should reorganize its municipal gov- 
ernment and direct its improvements. A 
man of large wisdom and justice, like the 
eminent Frenchman who has been recon- 
structing Morocco, like the Austrian who 
was building up Bosnia twenty years ago, 
like the great Englishmen~who have im- 
proved conditions in Egypt and the Sudan, 
or like the best of the Americans who have 
been developing the Philippines, should be 
Governor-General and should rule as trus- 
tee for the welfare of the inhabitants and for 
the maintenance of international rights and 
the enforcement of treaties. The Turkish 
Government is wholly unfit to control the 
interests centering at Constantinople. But 
the Czar has no clear mission to take the 
place that the Sultan must vacate. 


Constantinople 
and the World 


The Czar’s present burdens of 
government are immeasurably 
beyond his capacity. Russia 
should devote herself to internal reform and 
development. The trouble with Turkey 
during several generations past has been that 
the. Great Powers, conspicuously Russia and 
England, have been always intriguing for 
their own ends and objects, instead of pro- 
moting real reforms. If England were to 
accept the trusteeship of Constantinople, for 
the welfare of everybody, and not merely 
for the aggrandizement of the British Em- 
pire, the solution would be an eminently 
successful one. England, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary could thus join hands 
for the protection of all races and peoples in 


A Real Future 
for Turkey 














THE FIGHT FOR SMALL NATIONS 
(Brinkerhoff in Evening Mail (New York) 


the Near East. They could extend hospi- 
tality to that wonderful American leadership 
in education that has already done so much 
for the Turkish Empire in spite of the ca- 
price and the uncertainty of Turkey’s treat- 
ment. It is as stupid as it is devilish for 
the Great Powers to fight one another over 
the control of Turkey, when they could all 
profit so greatly by harmony and codpera- 
tion. Germany’s industrial and commercial 
efforts are needed in undeveloped regions, 
quite as much as are those of England and 
France. Germany is much more populous 
than either England or France, and much 
more highly organized than either through 
technical education and the application of sci- 
ence to industry and commerce. Settle the 
insensate quarrel over Alsace-Lorraine by 
any one of a dozen methods. Abandon whol- 
ly the idea of applying the principle of major 
force to the adjustment of that particular 
problem. Then invite Germany to do her 
full part in the desirable work of redeeming 
the waste places of the earth. 


,. The narrow-minded attempt of 
Germane’® the past twenty or thirty years 
;to circumvent Germany’s eco- 

nomic expansion has had the rather miser- 
able effect of driving Germany to false and 
dangerous schemes of political expansion. 
The future welfare of nations lies in the 
field of codperation. For all legitimate pur- 
poses, Russia should have full use of the wa- 
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ter passage between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, and her proper share of in- 
fluence and authority at Constantinople. 
Germany should be compelled to eliminate 
from her Asia Minor projects and her Bal- 
can plans every vestige of military and po- 
litical domination, while her economic and 
administrative talents should be welcomed to 
the very utmost. Turkey should not be gov- 


erned by a Moslem clique, nor should it be - 


governed as a Russian province by a Petro- 
grad bureaucracy. ‘Turkey in Asia is a 
great country, with important resources, and 
with populations capable of being educated 
and developed to the point of intelligent self- 
government. The Great Powers should es- 
tablish in Turkey the principle of religious 
freedom; should provide for universal edu- 
cation; should see that taxation is honest; 
should promote modern agriculture; should 
organize local institutions; should gradually 
create a real parliament. In the course of 
time, when representative government has 
become possible, the country—under some 
appropriate name, Anatolia, perhaps—should 
take its place as a sovereign member of the 
family of nations. But for fifty years it 
should be governed under a trusteeship sup- 
ported by a league of many powers, great 
and small. 


Since it is not likely that such 
questions as the fate of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the future of Con- 
stantinople will be settled by sheer military 
force, ‘but that they will in the end be 
worked out through negotiation in long, pro- 
tracted international conferences, it seems a 
thousand pities that the horrors of this war 
must continue. We are unable to see that 
an early end of the war is in sight through 
the probable collapse of either group of bel- 
ligerents. There seems to us little prospect 
that either side will enforce its terms arbi- 
trarily on the other. England and France 
-might seem to have put themselves in a posi- 
tion of shedding the blood of their sons for 
specified objects, some of which they do not 
wholly believe in. Thus Italy has plans and 
objects not merely at the expense of the 
Austrian Tyrol, but also perhaps at the ex- 
pense of Serbia and certainly at fhe ex- 
pense of Greece. The proposal to dethrone 
the Greek King Constantine and place on 
the throne the Duke of Aosta, a member of 
the Italian reigning house, seems to be a 
part of the Italian program to which Eng- 
land and France have consented as part of 


Backing the 
Italian 
Program 
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the price of Italy’s continuance in the war. 
But it is at least doubtful whether the 
various steps taken to oppose German influ- 
ence in Greece have been wise and helpful 
from the standpoint of the best interests of 
the Allies. 


As for Russia, all the recent 
news has been conflicting and ob- 
scure. We know that within a 
few weeks there have been three different 
Premiers. They were Sturmer, followed by 
Trepoff, of whom we wrote last month, who 
has since been replaced by Prince Golitzin. 
Sturmer was openly accused in the Duma of 
being engaged in pro-German intrigues. It 
was during the brief administration of Tre- 
poff that there came the sensational reports 
of the assassination of the notorious monk, 
Rasputin. This personage was said to be 
more influential with the Czar and the court 
than anyone else in Russia, and he was re- 
garded as an agent of that conservative ele- 
ment in the Russian nobility that favors good 
relations with Germany and that hates Eng- 
land and France. The downfall of Trepoff 
and the appearance of Prince Golitzin as 
head of the government are associated in the 
news with the triumph of the conservative 
and pro-German ‘element that opposes the 
development of parliamentary influence and 
power in the Duma and supports the old 


What of 
Russia? 





NOT WAR, BUT DIPLOMACY, MUST SETTLE THINGS 
IN THE END! 
From the News (Dayton, O.) 
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bureaucratic system. It is well to remember 
that Russia is a vast country in process of 
transition, and that too much importance 
should not be attached to reports of sensa- 
tional incidents. ‘The obvious fact is that 
large areas of Russian territory are now held 
by the Germans, and that the Russian army 
is fighting valiantly. An almost unlimited 
supply of recruits, 
with enormously in- 
creased munition ca- 
pacity, makes Russia’s 
apparent military 
power much greater 
for the campaign of 
1917 than for that of 
last year. Army and 
Duma are loyal to 
France. 


a Russia’s 

apan’s ° 

Position possible 
alterna- 


tives in foreign policy 
after the war are very 
interestingly present- 
ed by our able Japa- 
nese contributor, Mr. 
Kawakami, in an ar- 
ticle beginning on 
page 176 of this num- 
ber, entitled “The 
Far East After the 
War.” This author 
is exceedingly well in- 
formed, and always 
writes with a sense of 
responsibility. He 
hopes that England and Russia may pull 
together after the war, because that would 
make it possible for Japan to find se- 
curity in the friendship of both. But he 
intimates that if Russia and Great Britain 
should differ radically in their views about 
Asiatic policy, ‘Japan might feel obliged 
to strengthen her alliance with Russia and 
decline to renew her expiring treaty of alli- 
ance with Great Britain. The reader infers 
that Japan, under the new administration of 
Count Terauchi, intends to modify very 
greatly the attitude towards China that 
brought international criticism upon the late 
Okuma ministry. A reading of this article 
will make it plain that the whole world is 
involved in the settlements to follow the war, 
and that a vast amount of diplomatic maneu- 
vering is going on behind the screens. Noth- 
ing could be farther from disclosing the real 





PRINCE GOLITZIN, THE NEW RUSSIAN PREMIER, 
KNOWN AS A POET AND NOVELIST 
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work they are-doing in the British Foreign 
Office than the matters presented in Mr. 
Balfour’s friendly appeal to President Wil- 
son and the American people. What of Ger- 
man colonies, and Germany’s Chinese inter- 
ests? England intends to come out of the 
war with the lion’s share of acquisitions. 


Mean- 
while 
Ameri- 
cans should stand firm 
in their demand for 
the just solution of 
outstanding problems, 
so that any nation, 
large or small, may 
feel secure without 
relying upon the fa- 
vor of one military 
entente or of another. 
An admirable thing 
for the United States 
to do would be to 
clear away every 
shadow of difference 
between this country 
and Japan. We are 
even making it hard 
for Japanese students 
to come to our col- 
leges, universities, and 
technical schools, al- 
though nothing could 
do so much to make 
friends for us in the 
days to come as to 
have great numbers of 
trained leaders in Japan feel that America 
is a second home through grateful memo- 
ries of schooldays here. Our educational 
people are friendly, and would do their best 
for Japanese students. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has thoroughly lived up to the un- 
derstanding that this country does not wish 
to receive many commen laborers from Japan. 
As for everything else, the Japanese should 
be treated here exactly as we treat people 
from European countries. The time has 
come when the national government should 
acquire complete jurisdiction in all that af- 
fects our foreign relations, so that such ques- 
tions as the holding of land by aliens should 
have uniform treatment throughout the 
United States. Honorable solutions of all 
differences between Japan and the United 
States are feasible; and our State Depart- 
ment should urge them without delay. 


Our Relations 
With Japan 
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sums for a totally obsolete 
kind of regular army. We 
are also spending money upon 
a so-called “‘federalized” Na- 
tional Guard” that is a tragic 
failure. Late in January a 
great congress was held in 
Washington, with represen- 
tatives from many societies, 
devoted to the idea of mak- 
ing patriotism a constructive 
and efficient force. ‘There 
are those in this country who 
think it right that our mil- 
lions of young men should 
not be trained to do well the 
things that they are ex- 
pressly obligated to do under 
the Constitution and laws of 








THREE ELDER STATESMEN AT_ THE 
DECEMBER 17 


(First on the left is Prince Yamagata, in the center is Marquis Matsukata, 
and on the right is Count Terauchi, who is the new Prime Minister of Japan) 


, me 
iaicaiaine Japan is one of the countries that 


Nationa! has gone far in learning the les- 
Efficiency son of utilizing national re- 
sources. We alone of the important nations 


of the world have been drifting, with no 
very definite policies, either foreign or domes- 
tic. Elsewhere in this number our futile 
experiences in dealing with the Mexican 
question are summed up without prejudice. 
The chapter is not wholly creditable to the 
United States. Mexico has gone through 
needless suffering, because we were not reso- 
lute enough to protect our own interests in 
that country, and at the same time to help 
save the Mexicans from themselves. ‘There 
is a great domestic problem in this country 
involved in the proper handling and distribu- 
tion of the nation’s food supply. No other 
first-rate country in the world would be as 
flabby as we are in dealing with a question of 
such importance. Commissioner Dillon, of 
New York, states simply and clearly for our 
readers in this number the beginnings of a 
proper policy for one State and its metropo- 
lis. The people of our large cities are suf- 
fering for lack of abundant food at reason- 
able prices. Meanwhile, millions of acres of 
land in the Eastern States are uncultivated, 
because it is not evident that their improve- 
ment could be made to pay. 


America is wasteful, chiefly 
through lack of efficient organi- 
zation. We are now spending, 
under recent military legislation, enormous 


Lack 


0. 
Preparation 


FUNERAL OF PRINCE OYAMA ON 


the land. There are those 
apparently who think that if 
assailed we should fight, but 
that it would be more decent 
to have the fighting done by cripples and 
blind men than to have it done by the able- 
bodied and efficient. We have voted to 
build a large navy, and are taxing the people 
to pay immense bills, but have not enough 
collective efficiency to spend the money and 
get prompt results, 


Europe’s war has no justifica- 
tion ; yet it has at least compelled 
every European nation to find its 
energies and apply them in an associated way 
for definite results. Great Britain is now 
making more war munitions every forty- 
eight hours than in the entire first year of 
the war, so we are told. Elsewhere in this 
number, Mr. Menkel has sifted reports and 
testimony regarding the economic conditions 
of the Central Powers. In Germany, na- 
tional mobilization now applies to agricul- 
ture, general industry, transportation, and 
the ordinary use of food, almost as thor- 
oughly as it applies to military service and 
munition supply. What is true of Germany 
is only less true of the other belligerent coun- 
tries. But for this thorough-going applica- 
tion of public policies to general problems, 
Germany would have collapsed through hun- 
ger and misery before this time. Her absti- 
nence from meat and fats at present seems 


German 
Collectivism 


.due largely to the plan of restocking the 


farms with swine and caetle, the original 
stock having been too largely slaughtered 
through mistaken policy in the first period 
of the war. If the military situation of Ger- 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF AOSTA WITH THEIR TWO SONS 
(It is announced that the Allies are planning to place this Italian prince on the throne of Greece, to take the 











place of Constantine, whom they wish to depose because of his German connections and sympathies. The Duke 
is a cousin of the King of Italy, and a grandson of Victor Emmanuel. The Duchess before her marriage was 
Princess Elena of Orleans, daughter of the late Comte de Paris) 


many should not grow much worse, it is pos- 
sible that the food situation may, with favor- 
ing crops, grow somewhat better. The short- 
age seems to have been greatest last summer, 
just before the 1916 crop began to be avail- 
able. In Austria, there is a feeling that Hun- 
gary is comparatively well fed, and that 
Budapest is not sharing with Vienna. 


As to the war itself, recent weeks 
have been devoted rather to mili- 
tary preparation than to active 
campaigning. Mackensen’s forces have been 
steadily pressing northward in the Dobrudja 
(the Rumanian province lying between the 
Danube and the Black Sea), and have 
reached the angle where the river makes its 
sharp bend to the southeast, forming the di- 
viding line between Rumania and Russia. 
The fall of the’ famous fortified city of 
Galatz was imminent. It is doubtful wheth- 
er the German General Staff would deem it 
well to try to advance across Bessarabia, 
towards Odessa. Russian policy would see 
to it that nothing was left in that rich port 
that the Germans could utilize. Macken- 
sen’s forces are more likely to be needed else- 
where. It is conceivable that there may be 
an offensive operation in March, to support 
King Constantine and his wife, Queen 
Sophia, who is the devoted sister of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. ‘The situation in Greece has be- 
come so acute that it is easy to believe that 


The War 
ata 
Standstill 


General Falkenhayn is preparing to meet the 
Allied forces under General Sarrail, with a 
composite army of Germans, Austrians, Bul- 
garians, and Turks. But these things lie in 
the future, and are for us merely in the 
realm of speculation. They are of thrilling 
interest, but of serious and gloomy import. 
They presage in the immediate future a pe- 
riod of intense fighting, with all the horrors 
that attend such warfare. There was a 
conference last month of the war leaders of 
the Allies, at Rome, in which the new Brit- 
ish Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, was con- 
spicuous.. The immediate purposes were said 
to have been to arrange for Italy’s larger par- 
ticipation in the war, and to agree upon cer- 
tain drastic courses to be pursued in view of 
the Greek situation. Speaking in a compar- 
ative way, the situations along the main 
fronts have not been much altered in recent 
weeks. It has been understood that England 
and France were preparing for a supreme 
effort to break the western line. The Allies 
rely upon presenting a great superiority in 
numbers of men and guns, and in quantity 


of shells. 


Dr. Talcott Williams has writ- 

The f 
President's ten for this number of the RE- 
Peace Policy view a very instructive arti- 
cle on the power of the President to an- 
nounce foreign policies, and to give them 
effect. He cites a series of historical 
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precedents. The now historic note of 
President Wilson to the belligerents had 
declared the readiness of this country to 
join European nations in what is commonly 
called “‘a league to enforce peace.” ‘This has 
been much criticized on two grounds: First, 
that it lay outside the President’s power to 
commit the United States to such a scheme, 
and second, that the scheme itself is not a 
desirable one from the American standpoint, 
in view of our Western Hemisphere policies 
as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. Dr. 
Williams meets the first criticism by demon- 
strating that the President alone can initiate 
a foreign policy of this kind, although its 
practical validity must depend upon the way 
in which, directly or indirectly, it is sup- 
ported from time to time by Congress and 
public opinion. 
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For the convenience of our read- 
ers, we are presenting in parallel 
columns on this page, what we 
may call the new Wilson Doctrine (quoted 
from the note to the belligerents) and the 
Monroe Doctrine (as expressed in certain 
sentences quoted from President Monroe’s 
message to Congress in 1823. The Monroe 
Doctrine was intended to help bring about 
the political development of the Western 
Hemisphere in the form of a series of inde- 
pendent republics. Canada has also become, 
for all practical purposes, a self-governing 
republic, and she ought henceforth to take a 
direct part in the Pan-American conferences 
in her capacity as a North American govern- 
ment, while for other purposes maintaining 
such political associations with the British 
Government as she may think best. A wise 





Wilson’s Note, December, 1916 


Each side desires to make the rights and priv- 
ileges of weak peoples and small States as secure 
against aggression or denial in the future as the 
rights and privileges of the great and powerful 
States now at war. 

Each wishes itself to be made secure in the 
future, along with all other nations and peoples, 
against the recurrence of wars like this and 
against aggression of selfish interference of any 
kind. Each would be jealous of the formation 
of any more rival leagues to preserve an uncer- 
tain balance of power amid multiplying sus- 
picions; but each is ready to consider the forma- 
tion of a league of nations to ensure peace and 
justice throughout the world. Before that final 
step can be taken, however, each deems it neces- 
sary first to settle the issues of the present war 
upon terms which will certainly safeguard the 
independence, the territorial integrity, and the 
political and commercial freedom of the nations 
involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the fu- 
ture peace of the world the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States are as vitally and as 
directly interested as the Governments now at 
war. Their interest, moreover, in the means to 
be adopted to relieve the smaller and weaker peo- 
ples of the world of the peril of wrong and vio- 
lence is as quick and ardent as that of any other 
people or Government. They stand ready, and 
even eager, to codperate in the accomplishment of 
these ends, when the war is over, with every influ- 
ence and resource at their command. But the war 
must first be concluded. The terms upon which it 
is to be concluded they are not at liberty to suggest; 
but the President does feel that it is his right and 
his duty to point out their intimate interest in its 
conclusion, lest it should presently be too late to 
accomplish the greater things which lie beyond 
its conclusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, 
now exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered al- 
together intolerable, and lest, more than all, an 
injury be done civilization itself which can never 
be atoned for or repaired. 


Monroe’s Message, December, 1823 


In the wars of the European powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tions for our defense. With the movements in 
this hemisphere we are of necessity more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. We owe it, therefore, to candor, 
and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not interfered and 
Shall not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have on great 
consideration and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power 
in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
7) ae 


Earlier in the same message was this pas- 
sage, which has perhaps been more quoted 
than any other portion of the document: 


In the discussion to which this interest has 
given rise and the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged 
proper for asserting as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American cogtinents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON RULES, OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WHICH HAS BEEN INVESTIGATING AN 
ALLEGED “LEAK” IN NEWS OF THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE NOTE TO THE BELLIGERENTS 
(From left to right are Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, Martin D. Foster of ines, James C. bi ari of Eeé- 


ag # P. Harrison of Mississippi, Robert L. Henry of Texas [Chairman], Philip P 


Campbell of Kansas, Irvine 


. Lenroot of Wisconsin, William S. Bennet of New York, and Burnett M. Chiperfield of Illinois) 


solution of some of the Caribbean problems 
might be found in the transfer of certain 
British possessions to Canada, our Govern- 
ment at the same time giving to Canada such 
assurances as might be desired regarding her 
advantageous future in the Panama Canal. 
It does not necessarily follow that our mem- 
bership in a world league for peace would 
weaken our influence as regards the things 
that the Monroe Doctrine stands for. 


i Incidents growing out of the 
enate ° ’ 
Approves President’s peace note to the 
the Note belligerents have absorbed a 
great deal of the time and attention of Con- 
gress. For some days the Senate was occu- 
pied with a discussion of the question 
whether it ought to approve of what the 
President had done. Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska introduced a resolution to this 
effect. He was supported by Senator Stone 
of Missouri, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The President was em- 
barrassed by the resolution, but could not 
repudiate the support of his Senatorial 
friends. Senator Lodge criticized the Pres- 
ident’s action unsparingly as so timed as to 
give improper support to Germany. Senator 
Borah criticized it in a notable speech, on 
the ground that it was committing us to a 
participation in European affairs wholly con- 
trary to our established policies. After a 
number of days of debate, the resolution was 
Feb.—2 


adopted by the Senate in a wholly changed 
form, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate approves and strong- 
ly endorses the request of the President, in the 
diplomatic note of December 18, to the nations 
now engaged in war, that these nations state the 
terms upon which peace might be discussed. 


While the Senate’s action has no signifi- 
cance or value, the debate was important as 
bearing upon what the relations of the 
United States are to be to the future estab- 
lishment of world peace. 


e Another sequel of the Presi- 
‘all Street's 
Panic and ite dent’s note was far more dis- 
Cause agreeable than . this Sena- 
torial treatment of it. Just before the note 
was sent there had been the most sweeping 
official denial that anything of the kind was 
in contemplation. It had actually been sent 
on the 18th, and the denials were kept up 
until the news was released to the news- 
papers in the evening of the 20th, to appear 
openly on the morning of the 2ist. On’ the 
18th, about 200,000 shares of United States 
Steel Common were sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange. But on the 19th, some- 
thing like 550,000 shares were sold, and on 
the 20th the sales reached approximately 
450,000. This heavy selling was attended 
by violent fluctuations and substantial reduc- 
tions of average price. On the 21st, prices 
broke violently, with something like a panic 
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in Wall Street, and 875,000 shares of 


United States Steel Common were sold. 
The whole world was amazed that Mr. 
Wilson should have chosen the very moment 
of Lloyd George’s Parliamentary answer to 
the Germans for sending a note; and the 
business community was dazed by the un- 
fortunate circumstances which had given 
such a shock to financial confidence. On the 
21st, Mr. Lansing made matters worse by 
explaining to the newspaper correspondents 
that the President’s reason for sending the 
note was the grave fact that the European 
conflict was bringing the United States to 
the verge of war. Big speculators in Wall 
Street made millions, while hundreds of the 
“small fry” were “wiped out” entirely. 
After the close of the market that day, Mr. 
Lansing made a second explanation, which 
was reassuring. He had not intended by his 
previous statement to intimate that the 
United States was about to abandon its pol- 
icy of neutrality and enter the war. Wall 
Street’s frenzy was subdued. More than 
400,000 shares of Steel were sold on the 
22nd, with a sharp rise in prices. 





It began to be asserted in Wash- 
ington, as well as in Wall 
Street, that certain notorious 
plungers had received advance information 
and had been responsible for the market per- 
formances previous to the 21st, while reap- 
ing immense gains 


Investigating 


“ @ 
Leak” 
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Mr. Henry, of Texas, is chairman. An im- 
mense amount of controversy, which we shall 
not attempt even in a sentence to sum up or 
characterize, resulted in the decision to enter 
upon formal investigation, the committee em- 
ploying as its legal counsel and investigator, 
Mr. Sherman L. Whipple, of Boston. \This 
decision was not reached until January™\18, 
an entire month after the sending of the 
message and the speculative orgy which it 
concerns. Where there is so much vague 
accusation of public men and so much gossip, 
it is not well to suspect or to accuse. We 
may merely add that after a month of talk 
and of preliminary investigation, there had 
not been the slightest evidence produced that 
justified the imputations that had _ been 
brought against the names of any one of a 
number of important public men in Wash- 
ington. 


Congrese these matters, unfortunately, 
andits had occupied a great deal of 
Program 


time and attention at Washing- 
ton when the program for the short session 
was not making much apparent advancement. 
The President had expected his railroad pro- 
gram to have first attention when the ses- 
sion opened at the beginning of December. 
But after two months the prospects were for- 
lorn. In the first place, committee action 
had shown that there was no chance to enact 
into law the President’s demand that rail- 





from the entire 
week’s Wall Street 
agitation. Among 
others, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Bos- 
ton, declared that 
the “leak” of news 
had been for the 
benefit of a specu- 
lative group, with 
whom were _ asso- 
ciated some high of- 
cials at Washington 
who enjoyed the 
confidence of the 
White House and 
the State Depart- 
ment. The ques- 
tion of an immedi- 
ate investigation of 
these charges was 
brought before the 
Rules Committee of 
the House, of which 








THOMAS W. LAWSON TESTIFYING BEFORE THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 
AT WASHINGTON 
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road workers should not strike without a pe- 
riod of investigation. We are publishing else- 
where in this issue valuable observations by 
Mr. Ralph M. Easley on the Canadian sys- 
tem for postponing strikes, and an article by 
an able thinker, Mr. Albert Chandler, on the 
principles involved in compulsory arbitration. 
It is not even certain that the President’s 
eminently proper demand for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be met in this session. On January 19, 


the President visited the Capitol and urged . 


immediate disposition of his railroad program. 
He also asked for prompt passage of the 
Porto Rico bill and the Corrupt Practises 
measure relating to elections. He regards 
as urgently necessary the Webb bill, intended 
to help American exporters codperate with- 
out running the risk of breaking the anti- 
trust laws. He demands also the passage of 
Secretary Lane’s water-power bills. When 
the President went to the Capitol, not one 
important measure had passed both branches. 
As against his intimation that he may have to 
call an extra session of the new Congress, in 
March or April, the Democratic leaders re- 
mind him that the next House is almost 


evenly divided in party strength, and willl 


riot therefore take orders as submigswely as 
have the last two Congresses. vain 
= COLLEG! 
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Switehmen Win About the time the four great . 
an Eight-Hour Brotherhoods were refusing to 

~~ accept arbitration of their con- 
troversy with the roads and were forcing 
the situation which resulted in the Adamson 
Act, some six thousand switchmen on thir- 
teen important roads in the East and Middle 
West did accept arbitrational settlement of 
their demand for an eight-hour day with 
pay for ten hours and time-and-a-half over- 
time. The Federal Board of Arbitration 
handed down its decision in the last days 
of 1916 and fixed the eight-hour day as the 
time measure of payment. ‘The workers 
were allowed, however, nine instead of ten 
hours’ pay and under the award overtime 
will be paid at the same rate as regular time, 
instead of a rate 50 per cent. greater, as 
asked. The arbitrators in giving this com- 
promise decision agreed that short hours were 
not practicable in railroad operation. l- 
though the controversy thus decided affected 
only six thousand men, it is expected that 
it will be used as a basis for the settlement 
of demands by ten times as many switchmen 
throughout the country. 


The extraordinary and rapidly 
mounting expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government have brought 
the Treasury to a situation where it is in 


Plane 
For More 
Revenue 


The Adamson On January 10 argumentydieey immediate need of some $200,000,000 for 


Law Before the 
Supreme Court Spe ° 
on the constitutionality of the 


Adamson Act came to a close with the final 
statement of the Government’s case. The 
attorneys for the railroads have vigorously 
attacked the measure on the score of lack 
of authority in Congress to enact “railroad 
wage legislation.” Messrs. Walker D. Hines 
and John G. Johnson, who appeared for the 
railroads, also contended that the law could 
not be operated without judicial interpreta- 
tion, that it proposes to take property without 
due process of latv and that it would interfere 
with the liberty of contract. In closing the 
railroad argument, Mr. Johnson said that 
the Adamson Act was against public interest, 
was purely for private interest, “and arbi- 
trarily transferred between forty and fifty 
million dollars from the pockets of the rail- 
roads to the pockets of the workmen.” ‘The 
Supreme Court is expected to hand down a 


decision in the matter in the last week of. 


February. In the meantime the railroads 
are keeping account of the payments that 
would be due the men under the Adamson 
Act, dating from the first of January. 


fore the Federal Supreme Court. the last few months of the fiscal year. It 


is now running behind at the rate of $2,- 
000,000 a day. In the middle of January 
the Democratic leaders of the House seemed 
to have fairly well settled on the program 
for meeting this emergency as well as other 
financial needs that are not so pressing. This 
program includes the issuance of $200,- 
000,000 of short-term Treasury notes run- 
ning for two or three months and bearing 
3 per cent. interest; the sale of about 
$231,000,000 of Panama bonds that remain 
out of the total amount authorized; a re- 
vision of the inheritance tax by increasing 
its rates nearly 50 per cent., and the adoption 
of a special internal-revenue tax on “excess 
profits” in business. 


This last project is a new device, 
so far as the United States is 
concerned, but it is in line, of 
course, with the efforts of Great Britain to 
raise money for war expenditures by taking 
a considerable portion of the profits in busi- 
ness over what is deemed a normal rate. 
The Administration plan is that the tax on 


The New Tax 
on Profits 
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NEW GOVERNOR OF 


COL. CHESTER A. HARDING, 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


(Upon the retirement of General Goethals, Colonel 
Harding was, last month, promoted by the President 
to fill the vacancy. He h hed for some time been Engi- 
neer of Maintenance at the Canal) 


excess profits shall go into effect on January 
1, 1918, and be for the calendar year. The 
rate suggested is 8 per cent. on all profits 
above 8 per cent. on the capital invested in 
business. Corporations, partnerships, and 
persons in business are to be subject to the 
new levy, by which it is hoped to raise over 
$200,000,000 per year. In the early stages 
of the discussion of the measure it had not 
appeared certain whether the excess tax will 
apply to nominal capital stock only, or to cap- 
ital and surplus, or to all the money invested 
in a given business, either permanently or 
temporarily—matters of extreme importance 
to the corporations and persons affected. 


in These unusual financial exigen- 
ourth 
British Loan cies of our Government seem to 
Offered Here be extraordinary enough as meas- 
ured by our Treasury operations of the last 
generation; but they are, of course, insignifi- 
cant as compared with the program of Great 
Britain and her allies in meeting the vast 
demands of current war operations. On the 
18th of January it was announced that a 
new external loan of the British Govern- 
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ment was to be offered in America, along 
with her immense borrowing just being com- 
pleted from her own citizens. The American 
Ican, the fourth since the war, totals $250,- 
000,000, is in the form of one- and two-year 
notes, and pays interest at the rate of 514 
per cent. The price to the public brings the 
investor about 6 per cent. Not only is this 
latest of Great Britain’s borrowings in 
America secured by the most substantial 
kinds of collateral—high-grade American 
and foreign bonds and the obligations of neu- 
tral countries; it has also a most attractive 
conversion in the privilege given purchasers 
of changing the notes at any time before their 
maturity into 5% per cent. bonds of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land running for twenty years. The in- 
creased difficulty of borrowing money for the 
Allies now, as against the early stages of the 
terrible war, is measured by the difference 
between the investor’s opportunity in this flo- 
tation and the inducements offered in the 
first half billion of so-called Anglo-French 
bonds. In that first great loan the rate of 
interest was 5 per cent., the conversion priv- 
ilege concerned 414-per-cent., twenty-year 
bonds, and there was no collateral security 
at all. The present loan pays 514 per cent., 

with a discount giving 6 per cent. return, 
offers a conversion privilege into 5'4-per- 
cent., long-term bonds, and is secured by 


$300,000,000 of gilt-edged collateral. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from the data in hand 
for nine months has estimated 
that the net operating income of. American 
railroads was $1,098,000,000 for the year 
1916. This is very much the largest aggre- 
gate annual income ever reported; 1913 
held the record formerly, and the present 
figure is more than one-third higher than the 
total earnings of that year. These earnings 
were saved out of a total gross business of 
$3,600,000,000. Upto November expenses 
had not kept pace with the rapid rise in 
receipts, although they had increased impor- 
tantly. Since November, however, the re- 
ports that have come in have been showing 
a very marked tendency on the part of ex- 
penses to increase out of proportion with 
gross income, and the best-informed authori- 
ties on railroad affairs do not expect that 
our transportation comparfies will earn as 
much this year as last. Wages will absorb 
more of their receipts, coal is costing them 
a great deal more, and the high prices of 


The Railroads’ 
Peak of 
Prosperity 
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steel and iron products are making their 
equipment purchases very formidable inroads 
on the margin for profits. Even in the last 
year of prosperity, with the record net in- 
come reported, railroad men calculate that 
the return was not above 6 per cent. on the 
capital invested. They look for a much 
smaller percentage in 1917. During the 
height of the activity in the freight move- 
ment in 1916 it was the Eastern roads, striv- 
ing to move the huge shipments for Europe 
to the seaboard, that showed the most striking 
increases in trafic and earnings. In the last 


few months severe freight congestion and 
rising expenses have cut down the earnings 
of the Eastern roads, and the Southern lines 
have developed the more steady increases. 


Numerous current happenings 
bring into notice and significance 
the importance of our foreign 
commerce and our maritime interests in gen- 
eral. The sensational destruction of shipping 
in the South Atlantic by a raiding German 
cruiser in January affects all the world, and 
illustrates the need of a rule that would ex- 
empt merchant ships and private property 
at sea in war time. Another able officer of 
our Engineer Corps, Colonel Harding, who 
has been next in authority at Panama, now 
succeeds General Goethals” as Governor. 
The Danish Islands, near Porto Rico, have 
been transferred to the United States, al- 
though formalities will await the payment of 
$25,000,000. A great cruising fleet of Amer- 
ican warships has interested our new citi- 
zens in these Danish islands. Although much 
more might be done than Congress has yet 
authorized, there is large growth in our mer- 
chant marine, many hundreds of ships are 
building in American yards, and the new 
Shipping Board has entered upon its work, 
not the least important part of which will 
be a general study of our ocean trade, with 
recommendations as to the best means of de- 
veloping our shipping and our commerce. 
The President nominated for that board, in 
December, John A. Donald of New York, 
John B. White of Kansas City, William 
Denman of San Francisco, Bernard N. Baker 
of Baltimore, and Theodore Brent of New 
Orleans. 


Our Maritime 
Interests 


Among the great military leaders 
of our time—and many have 
leaped into fame in Europe with- 
in the past two years—one figure stood out 
against the sky on this side of the Atlantic— 


Admiral 
Dewey 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 
(Who died at Washington on January 16, at the 
age of seventy-nine) 


the first naval commander in the world who 
had fought and won a battle with modern 
ships of war, the first American to make his 
flag feared as well as respected in Far East- 
ern waters, the man whose lot it was to bring 
to an end four centuries of Spanish power in 
the Orient. George Dewey had served under 
Farragut in the Civil War, and he had in 
his own lifetime seen the transition from the 
old wooden sailing ships of the ante-bellum 
era to the steam-driven cruisers and battle- 
ships of our own day—all that before the 
morning of May 1, 1898, in Manila Bay, 
when quietly, without a suggestion of blus- 
ter, with the calm confidence of the man who 
has done his very best to prepare for an 
emergency, he gave that simple order: “You 
may fire when ready, Gridley,” and in those 
few words sealed the fate of Spanish rule in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Preparedness and 
efficiency were Dewey’s watchwords in 1898, 
and long before that. The nation has had 
the great benefit of the Admiral’s counsel as 
President of the General Board of the Navy, 
during the past eighteen years. He was dili- 
gent in his country’s servicé to the end. 
With his death the rank of Admiral expires. 





RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From December 21, 1916, to January 20, 1917) 


The Last Part of December 


December 20.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington makes public the text of notes, practically 
identical, sent by President Wilson on December 
18 to the belligerent nations of Europe; he sug- 
gests that an early occasion be sought to call out 
from the nations an avowal of their respective 
views regarding peace terms; he does not propose 
peace and does not offer mediation; the note also 
declares that the people of the United States stand 
ready and eager to codperate, when the war is 
over, in measures to secure the future peace of 
the world. 

Count Clam-Martiniz (former Minister of 
Agriculture) becomes Premier of Austria upon 
the failure of Alexander Spitzmueller to form a 
cabinet. 

Statistics published in France indicate that the 
German invasion deprived France of 90 per 
cent. of her iron ore, 80 per cent. of her iron and 
steel manufacturing, and 50 per cent. of her coal 
resources. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounces that the tax on excess profits yielded 
$368,495,000 between April 1 and December 16. 

Germany declares that the French battleship 
Suffren was sunk by a German submarine on 
November 26, northwest of Lisbon. 

December 21.—Mr. Lansing, American Secre- 
tary of State, issues a statement of reasons for 
sending the note to belligerents; he declares that 
the rights of the United States as a neutral are 
so involved that “we are drawing nearer to the 
verge of war” and “are entitled to know what 
each belligerent seeks in order that we may regu- 
late our conduct in the future”; in a later state- 
ment he denies that the Government is considering 
any change in its policy of neutrality. 


December 23.—German reports indicate that 
the Russians, under General Sakharov, have been 
swept out of the Dobrudja district of Rumania, 
with the exception of about 200 square miles in 
the northwestern corner. 

It is learned that Baron Burian has been suc- 
ceeded as Minister of Foreign Affairs in Austria- 
Hungary by Count Czernin von Chudenitz. 

A Liverpool authority estimates that British 
shipping losses in the war, up to October, totaled 
435 steam vessels out of 3600 with which Great 
Britain started the war—a 12 per cent. loss. 

Switzerland, in a note to the belligerent powers, 
expresses itself as “glad to seize the opportunity 
to support the efforts of the United States” to 
obtain a discussion of peace terms. 

December 25.—It is reported that Field-Marshal 
von Schleyer will become Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister of War, succeeding General Ritter von 
Krobratin. 

December 26.—Germany replies to President 
Wilson’s note to the belligerents, and proposes 
“an immediate meeting of delegates of the bel- 
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ligerent states at a neutral place”; the reply 
fails, however, to meet the President’s suggestion 
that war aims or peace terms be stated. 

December 27.—After a five-day battle in east- 
ern Wallachia, Rumania, the Russians are forced 
to retreat further north, losing 7600 prisoners. 

The French armored cruiser Gaulois is torpe- 
doed and sunk in the Mediterranean, the crew 
being, saved. 

It becomes known that Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark have sent identic notes to the bellig- 
erents, expressing the hope that President Wil- 
son’s proposals shall have a result worthy of 
the high purposes that inspired them. 

December 30.—The reply of the ten Entente 
Allies to the German peace note is handed by 
Premier Briand to the American Ambassador and 
made public at London and Paris; the reply 
restates the efforts of England, France, and Rus- 
sia to avert war, refers at length to the Belgian 
invasion and continued suffering, and refuses to 
“consider a proposal which is empty and insin- 
cere.” 

Spain sends a note to the United States referring 
to the President’s message to the belligerent na- 
tions, declaring the Spanish Government’s belief 
that at the present time peace efforts would not 
be useful or efficacious. 

The German admiralty declares that during 
November 138 hostile merchant ships (of 314,500 
tons) were destroyed, three-fourths of which were 
British; 53 neutral vessels carrying contraband 
were sunk, 


The First Week of January 


January 1—The Cunard liner Jbernia, in the 
British transport service, is sunk by a submarine 
in the Mediterranean; 85 lives are lost. 

It is learned at Washington that Turkey has 
declared herself free of the suzerainty of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, accepted under the treaties of 1856 
and 1878; Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
acknowledged the complete independence of 
Turkey. 

January 2.—The Russians are driven entirely 
out of the Dobrudja district, and the Germans 
make other advances in Rumania proper. 

An official Italian communication declares that 
since entering the war Italy has conquered 500 
square miles of territory and captured 85,000 Aus- 
trian prisoners; the front has been shortened 
from 500 to 375 miles. 

It is reported at London that Great Britain, 
France, and Italy have recognized the new King- 
dom of Hejas, in Arabia, which was set up by 
the Grand Sheriff of Mecca, after the revolt 
against Turkish rule in July, 3916. 

January 3.—A German estimate places the 
total Entente warships sunk at 196 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 759,430, exceeding the total tonnage 
of the French navy at the beginning of the war. 
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January 4.—The national debt of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany, and Austria- -Hungary 
is estimated by the United States Federal Reserve 
Board to have been increased $49,455,000,000 
since the beginning of the war. 

Rumania’s chief commercial city, Braila (on 
the Danube), is occupied by German and Austro- 
Hungarian troops, 

January 5.—The Russians launch an offensive 
against the Germans in the Riga district, at the 
northern end of the great battle-line. 

January 6.—General Hofer becomes president 
of the Austrian War Feeding Department. 

General Maximilian Wielemans, chief of the 
Belgian General Staff, dies of pneumonia con- 
tracted in the trenches. 

January 6-7.—The Premiers of Great Britain 
and France, and other representatives of the 
Entente Governments, meet in Rome for a war 
council with Italian officials. 

January 7.—It is stated at London that the 
annual death rate from sickness in the British 
armies is 3 per 1000, and that health conditions 
are better than in London. 


The Second Week of January 


January 8.—After a battle lasting five days 
the German armies under von Mackensen capture 
the fortress of Focsani on the Putna River, where 
it had been expected that the Russians and Ru- 
manians might stop the invaders. 

Canadian war losses in 29 months to the end 
of the year 1916 are announced as: Killed and 
died of wounds, 14,864; died of sickness, 484; 
wounded, 48,454; missing, 4078; total casualties, 
68,290. 

January 9.—The Premier of Russia, Alexander 
Trepoff, resigns after having been in office only 
six weeks; he is succeeded by Prince Golitzine 
(conservative and reactionary), a member of the 
Council of the Empire. 

The British battleship Cornwallis is sunk by a 
submarine in the Mediterranean, most of the 
crew being saved. 


January 10.—The Entente Governments reply 
to President Wilson’s note of December 18; they 
refuse to make peace terms known in detail until 
the hour of negotiations, but state that they imply 
in general: the restoration and evacuation of in- 
vaded territory (including Alsace-Lorraine), 
with reparation and indemnities; the liberation 
of Italians, Slavs, Rumanians, and Bohemians 
from Austrian domination; the expulsion of Tur- 
key from Europe,- and the enfranchisement of 
Turkish populations. . . . Belgium transmits a 
supplemental reply. 

Official German figures show that 70 per cent. 
of the wounded return to the trenches, only 6.4 
per cent. being unfit for further military service; 
cases of epidemic disease have dropped, since the 
first year of war, from 51 per 1000 to 38. 

It*is stated at Berlin that before the German 
armies overran Rumania, the oil-producing prop- 
erties were damaged to the extent of approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. 

In San Francisco the German consul-general 
and four of his employees are found guilty by. a 
jury of violating American neutrality by plotting 
to blow up munition shipments to the Entente in 
the early months of the war. 
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January 11.—The munitions plant of the Ca- 
nadian Car and Foundry Company at Kingsland, 
N. J., is destroyed by fire and explosions, the 
damage amounting to $17,000,000; hundreds of 
thousands of finished three- inch shells, awaiting 
shipment to Russia, are exploded. 

A campaign for the flotation of a new British 
internal war loan, bearing 5% per cent. is 
opened in London. 

The fifth Austrian war loan is announced as 
yielding the largest amount—nearly $900,000,000 
—bringing the total of five loans to $3,700,000,000 ; 
Hungary’s war loans are not quite half as large. 

Germany sends to neutral governments a note 
declaring that the form of the Entente reply to 
peace overtures excludes an answer. 

Greece accepts the demands of the Allies, with 
certain reservations, and it appears that the basis 
of an agreement will be reached. 


January 12.—One-fifth of the great munitions 
plant of the du Pont Powder Company at Has- 
kell, N. J., is destroyed by a series of explosions, 
the damage amounting to less than $1,000,000; 
460,000 pounds of smokeless powder are blown 
up, and the shock is felt more than 100 miles. 

It is officially announced at Rome that the 
Italian battleship Regina Margherita was sunk 
by a mine off the Albanian coast on December 11, 
675 of the crew perishing. 


The Third Week of January 


January 15.—I is reported in Rome that at 
the recent Allied War Council it was decided to 
depose King Constantine of Greece and place a 
member of the Italian royal family on the throne; 
the Duke of Aosta, cousin of King Emmanuel, 
is mentioned. 

The German advance against the Rumanians 
and Russians shows a tendency to slacken—due 
to natural exhaustion, increased resistance, and 
severe weather. 


January 17.—A note from the British Foreign 
Minister, Arthur Balfour, is delivered to the 
State Department at Washington, supplementing 
the Allies’ reply to President Wilson’s note and 
explaining their position in detail. 

The British Admiralty announces that a Ger- 
man commerce-destroyer, operating in the South 
Atlantic, has sunk or captured ten British and 
two French merchant ships between December 12 
and January 12; the unofficial reports mention a 
larger loss of vessels. 

The New York banking-house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. announces that the British Government has 
arranged a new $250,000,000 loan, secured, yield- 
ing approximately 6 per cent.; the total amount 
borrowed in the United States by the United 
Kingdom, since the beginning of the war, is 
placed at $906,400,000. 


January 19.—Germany. announces that the cap- 
tured British steamer Yarrowdale, with a prize 
crew of 16 and 469 prisoners (the crews of one 
Norwegian and seven British ships) captured by 
a German commerce-destroyer in the Atlantic, 
arrived at a German port on December 31. 

Gen. Ulrich Wille, commander-in-chief, is re- 
ported to have urged the full mobilization of 
the Swiss army; reports are current that Germany 
is massing troops, with the possible purpose of 
invading France through Switzerland. 











RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From December 21, 1916, to January 20, 1917) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 21—The Senate Committee on Ju- 
diciary reports a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the sale, 
manufacture, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within the United States and its territories. 

December 22.—Both branches adjourn for the 
holiday recess. 

January 2.—Both branches reassemble after the 

holiday recess. . . The Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce holds its first hearing on 
the Administration’s program for preventing rail- 
way strikes. 
* January 3—The Senate debates the resolution 
of Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.), endorsing the 
President’s act in asking the nations at war to 
State terms on which they will discuss peace; 
Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) declares that the Presi- 
dent’s note was in the interests of Germany. 











EDMUND SCHULTHESS, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
SWITZERLAND 
(Mr. Schulthess had been head of the Department of 
Public Economy. The President of the Swiss Con- 
federation serves for one year only, and is not eligible 
for reélection) 
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January 5.—The Senate amends the Hitchcock 
resolution and passes it by vote of 48 to 17; the 
resolution as passed endorses the President’s “re- 
quest” but does not endorse his “action.” 

January 7.—In the House, Mr. Adamson (Dem., 
Ga.). introduces a bill forbidding railroad em- 
ployees to work more than eight hours a day 
except in emergencies; the measure is designed 
to perfect the eight-hour law, which had been 
characterized as fixing pay rather than hours; 
the bill also makes strikes or lockouts illegal 
without ninety days’ notice. 

January 9.—The Senate, by a vote of 55 to 32, 
passes the Sheppard bill, prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or importation or sale of liquor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

January 11.—The Senate passes a bill prohibit- 
ing the sending of liquor advertisements by mail 
into “dry” territory. 

January 12.—The House adopts a resolution 
declaring that no radical change in military policy 
shall be made in this year’s appropriation bill. 

January 16.—The House passes the Post-Offic 
appropriation bill without roll-call. . 

January 18.—The House Rules Committee in- 
vites Sherman L. Whipple, of Boston, to act as 
counsel in a broader investigation of an alleged 
“leak,” between the White House and Wall Street, 
in connection with advance information of the 
President’s peace note to the belligerents. 

January 19—The House passes (234 to 92) 
a $38,000,000 Public Buildings bill, which had 
been characterized as “pork-barrel” legislation. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 22.—The President nominates the 
five members of the new Shipping Board—John A. 
Donald of New York, John B. White of Kansas 
City, William Denman of San Francisco, Ber- 
nard N. Baker of Baltimore, and Theodore Brent 
of New Orleans. 

December 27.—The Farm Loan Board an- 
nounces that the twelve district banks will be 
located at: Springfield, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Columbia, S. C.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kan.; Spokane, 
Wash., and Berkeley, Cal. ; 

December 31.—Secretary McAdoo issues a 
statement reviewing the Government’s financial 
position; he estimates that the preparedness pro- 
gram already adopted by Congress, and the dis- 
bursements for Mexican border patrol, will in- 
volve an expenditure of $684,000,000 for the fiscal 
years 1917 and 1918; the Treasury deficit, plus 
a working balance, would amount to $379,000,000 
on June 30, 1918, to be mef by special taxation 
and a bond issue. 

January 3.—Lieut.-Col. Chester Harding is nom- 
inated by the President to be Governor of the 
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Panama Canal, succeeding Major-General Goe- 
thals, retired, 

January 5.—The President nominates the 
members of the new Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission: Dr. Riley McMillan Little of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Frances C. Axtell of Washington, 
and John J. Keegan of Indiana. 


January 6.—Prof. Frank W. Taussig, of Har- 
vard, accepts appointment as one of the members 
of the new Tariff Commission. 


January 8—The United States Supreme Court 
upholds the constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon 
law prohibiting the shipment of liquor from “wet” 
into “dry” States. 

January 9.—It is announced that a large airship 
of the Zeppelin type will be constructed by the 
United States on the joint recommendation of 
the army and navy. 

January 10.—The Supreme Court ends its hear- 
ings in the case testing the constitutionality of 
the so-called railroad eight-hour law. 

January 15.—The Supreme Court, in a divided 
opinion, upholds the constitutionality of the act 
which prohibits interstate transportation of women 
for immoral purposes, not restricting the act to 
commercialized vice. 

January 17.—The Secretary of the Navy 
awards contracts for 14-inch and 16-inch shells 
to Hadfield’s, Ltd., a British concern, which had 
vastly underbid American steel companies and 
promised deliveries in half the time. 


January 17.—The Danish West Indies pass un- 
der the sovereignty of the United States, through 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty; formal 
transfer will take place later. 

January 18.—The promotion of Dr. Cary T. 
Grayson, the White House physician, to the post 
of Medical Director in*the Navy, with the grade 
of Rear-Admiral (“jumping” 114 other officers 
in the Medical Corps), causes much comment. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


December 23.—Villa troops occupy ‘Torreon, 
an important city in northern Mexico, after de- 
feating the Carranza garrison. 

January 2.—The city of Torreon is captured by 
Carranza forces. 

January 4.—Villa’s troops are defeated at 
Jiminez by Government troops under General 
Francisco Murguia, with a loss of 1500 killed. 

January 15—The American-Mexican Joint 
Commission is dissolved, after endeavoring for 
more than four months to reach an agreement on 
border patrol (see page 180). 

January 19.—It is unofficially reported at El 
Paso that the Pershing expedition is being quietly 
and rapidly withdrawn. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


* December 20-21.—Both Houses of the Danish 
Parliament consent by large majorities to the 
treaty for the sale of the Danish West Indies to 
the United States. 

January 1—Newfoundland becomes absolutely 
“dry,” the import, manufacture, or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors being prohibited. 

January 6.—Gen. Emiliano Chamorro is inau- 
gurated as president of Nicaragua. 











© Paul Thompson 
MR. A. C, BEDFORD, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


(Succeeding the late John D. Archbold, who had been 
the Standard Oil head since the retirement of Mr. 
Rockefeller) 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 21.—The New York Stock Exchange 
transacts the largest volume of business in fifteen 
years—3,086,000 shares—due to frantic sale of 
“war stocks,” following the statement of Secre- 
tary Lansing that the United States is “drawing 
nearer to the verge of war.” 

December 23.—Demands of railroad switch- 
men, in a test case arbitrated under the Newlands 
Act, are mostly granted; the men will receive an 
eight-hour day, with pro rata overtime. . . 

January 13.—The United States cruiser Mil- 
waukee runs aground on the northern California 
coast while attempting to salvage the stranded 
submarine H-3? and becomes a total loss. 

January 14.—The Japanese battleship Tsukuba 
is destroyed by an explosion in the harbor of 
Yokosuka, 153 of the crew being killed. 

January 18.—The Department of Agriculture 
announces that the value of farm products in 
1916 was $13,449,000,000, the greatest in the na- 
tion’s history, although crop production was low. 


OBITUARY 


December 18.—Dr. W. A. P. Martin, for sixty- 
six years engaged in missionary and educational 
work in China, 89. 

December 21.—Harry Hananel Marks, editor 
of the London Financial News, 61. 

December 23.—George Sheldon, of Deerfield, 
Mass., a widely known historian and genealo- 
gist, 99. 
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Photograph by Central News Photo Service 


GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT, ON THE LEFT, AND WILLIAM F. CODY (“ BUFFALO 


BILL”), ON THE RIGHT 


(These two old fighters were long-time friends, and the above photograph, 
last November, was the 


last portrait of “Buffalo Bill”—plainsman, scout, Indian fighter, and Wild 
West showman—who died on January 10, at the age of 71) 


taken in General Scott’s office in Washington, D. C., 


December 24.—Henry F. Farny, painter of In- 
dians and Western life, 71. 

December 26.—Frank Remont Roberson, a noted 
travel lecturer, 45. . . . Right Rev. Henry Joseph 
Richter, Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Grand Rapids, 78. . Gen. Edwin A. Mer- 
ritt, of New York, formerly holder of many 
public offices, 88. 

December 30.—Gen. Howard Carroll, inspector- 
general of New York troops during the Spanish- 
American war, 62... . Frederick W. Whitridge, 
widely known as the reorganizer of a bankrupt 
New York City street railway system, 64. . 
Dr. Claude L. Wheeler, editor of the New York 
Medical Journal, 53. 

December 31.—Hamilton Wright Mabie, asso- 
ciate editor of the Outlook, 70 (see page 204). 

January 2.—Alonzo A. Loper, said to be the 
last survivor of those present at the original 
meeting of the Republican party, at Ripon, Wis., 
in 1854, 87. . . . Brig.-Gen. Edwin Louis Hayes, 
veteran of the Civil War and one of the founders 
of the Republican party, 97... . Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes, D. D., of New York, one of the leading 
scholars of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 58. 

January 3.—Helen Kendrick Johnson, formerly 
well known as author and editor, 73. 

January 4.—Brig.-Gen. Peter J. Osterhaus, 
U.S. A., retired, a volunteer who rose to the rank 
of Major-General in the Civil War, 94. 

January 5.—Capt. Frederick Courteney Selous, 
the British hunter and author, 65. . . . Sir Fred- 
erick W. Borden, formerly Minister of Defense 
in Canada, 69. 

January 9.—Luther D. Bradley, cartoonist of 
the Chicago Daily News, 63. . Hermann 
Stump, ex-Congressman from Maryland and nrst 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, 80. 
Robert G. Pike, Chief Justice of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court, 66. 


January 10.—Col. William F. Cody (“Buffalo 
Bill”), the famous Indian scout and showman, 71. 
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Mac- 
Veagh, Attorney-General in the 
cabinet of President Garfield, 84. 
January 14.—Rear-Adm. Al- 
len V. Reed, U.S.N., retired, 79. 
Gen. Benjamin Viljoen, 


January 11—Wayne 


a conspicuous figure in the 
Boer struggle against England, 
48. . . . Dr. Charles D. Lar- 
kins, widely known as prin- 
cipal of the Manual Training 
High School at _ Brooklyn, 
N: Y., 63. 

January 15.—William Frend 
De Morgan, the noted English 
novelist, 77. . William Jay 
Magie, formerly Chancellor of 
New Jersey, 84. 

January 16.—Admiral George 
Dewey, hero of the battle of 
Manila Bay, and for the past 
sixteen years president of the 
General Board of the Navy, 79 
(see page 133). 

January 18.—Philip Boileau, 
the artist, noted for his portraits 
of American girls, 53. . 
Rear-Adm. James H. Watmough, U.S.N., retired, 
95. . . . Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of Elgin, 
Viceroy of India 1894-1899, 68. 

















© Patriot Publishing Co. (A Civil War photograph) 
BRIG.-GEN. PETER J. OSTERHAUS 


(General Osterhaus was one of the famous group of 
Germans who came over to this ,country in the °48 
period, and fought in. our Civil War. nlisting as a 
major in 1861, he rose to the rank of Major-General of 
Volunteers, and was made a Brigadier-General by Con-, 
ress in 1905. Since that time, and up to his death on) 
= 4, General Osterhaus lived in Germany) 























THE PEACE DOVE RETURNS 
—IN CARTOONS 
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AN ANALOGY—ACCORDING TO A FRENCH VIEW 
Tue Jupce (Wilson) to THe Entente Atties: “Now, tell me, what was your object in receiving a stab from 


this assassin!” (Apropos of President Wilson’s note to the belligerents, inviting them to define the objects for 
which they are fighting) 


From La Victoire (Paris) 





RESIDENT WILSON’S peace efforts, 
it seems, were not at first received with 
unanimous feelings of appreciation by the 
cartoonists of the Entente Allies. 
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THE COMPLETE VICTOR SWORD AND PEN 
Karser Witnetm: “Let’s offer them terms, Beth- Witson (to Humanity): “Madam, I can’t find my 
mann, We don’t want to be too hard!” sword, but did you ever see: a finer pen?” 
From News of the World (London) From Cape Times (Cape Town) 
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THE INTRUSIVE “ LEADSMAN”; OR, THE. MAN WHO SOUNDED TOO SOON 


PresipENtT Wooprow Witson: “Reck’n it looks mighty like as if we’re gett’n vuery near harbor. Guess I'll 


start heaving the lead a bit, anyways.” 


Lioyp Georce: “My good man, it’s not the slightest use your messing about with that lead! We know the port 
we’re making for perfectly well, and we shan’t need your assistance.” 
From Sunday Evening Telegraph (London) 


























MARS AND THE PEACE-DOVE GETTING TOGETHER 


(This cartoon apparently reflects German hopes before 
the receipt of the Entente Allies’ reply) 


From Lustige Blatter @ (Berlin) 


THE RETURN OF THE mock TURTLE-DOVE 
Kaiser AND BetHMAnNn-Hottwec (breathlessly): 


“Well?” 
Tue Biro: “Wouldn’t even look at me!” 
From Punch © (London) 





























THE PEACE DOVE RETURNS 




















“ALL DRESSED UP AND NO PLACE TO GO!” 
From the Evening News (London) 











SOME TIME TO WAIT 
Karser: ‘What about that olive branch?” 
Peace: “I have just sowed the seed of the tree from 
which it will some day be cut! ! !” 
From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 














“PEACE” RETURNS TO GERMANY 


Miss Peace: “Wilhelm! Wilhelm! Thou wert always 
a deceiver! Instead of the ‘Warm, hearty welcome in 
Russia,’ I find nothing but ice and snow! ! !” 


From Budilniz (Moscow) 

















Crown Prince SHeEm: 
Dove—I mean our Eagle—is coming back again, and it’s 
still raining like blazes!” 

From the Westminster Gazette (London) 


“It’s no use, Father! Our 






















THE PROPOSTTIONS OF WILHELM 


“Come, little one, I have every good wish for Peace.” 


From J] 420 (Florence) 






































THE SHORTAGE OF FOOD IN GERMANY 
Huspanp: “What are you laughing about?” 
Wire: “Why, it’s so funny! This cookery book says, 

‘Take a pound of butter, a dozen eggs, anda pound of 

sugar!’ ”’ a 

’ From Fliegende Blatter © (Berlin) 





The shortage of food in Germany and Aus- 
tria is undoubtedly a serious matter; yet the 
cartoons in the German papers show that a 
certain amount of humor can be extracted 
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GERMANIA ON THE SCALES—1914 AND 1916 


Who weighs himself often, knows himself well 
From Le Rire © (Paris) 
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THE ENTENTE IN THE KITCHEN 


MariaNNE (France) to Britannia: “So you're going 
to start a meatless day, my dear? Would you like me 
to show you how to cook a cabbage?” 


From Punch © (London) 


from the subject. French and English car- 
toonists have been inclined for some time 
past to poke fun at the Teutons for being 
compelled to pull their belts a little tighter. 
But their own countries are now adopting va- 
rious measures that show the necessity for 
a greater economy of their resources. 























THE GERMAN FOOD CRISIS 
“Well, I can’t eat the block, and the hatchet is too 
indigestible.” 
From Iberia (Barcelona) 













THE PEACE DOVE RETURNS 
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THE TEMPTER 
Katser (to Poland): “I will give you all that lies be- 
fore you.” 
Potano: “But what of that which lies behind me?” 
Kaiser: “Oh, that is mine; you can’t expect me to 








part with that.” 





From Mucha (Moscow) 























THE PHILOSOPHER’S TUB 
Diocenes ConstaNnTINE: “It’s all very fine, of course, 
but just try to live in it, and sec!” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 






According to last month’s developments, 
King Constantine, of Greece, was to be re- 
lieved of his uncomfortable domicile by the 
Entente Allies, who proposed to put the Duke 
of Aosta on his throne. 













BUT, GERMANIA! SURELY YOU ARE NOT TIRED? 
From Loukomorye. (Petrograd) 
























Avian mile tide 











THE BONE AND THE SHADOW EMPEROR CARL 1. 


Rumania, seeking the shadow, “Transylvania,” loses Motuer Austria: “Take tery good care the load 
the substance, “Rumania. doesn’t get too heavy for you, and that you do not lose 
From Matyas Diak (Budapest) any of it!”’—From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 
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“THE WORK OF OUR ENEMIES’—SAYS GERMANY 
Peace, in the “lockup”? since August 1, 1914 
From Lustige Blétter © (Berlin) 


There is a genuine note of regret in the 
cartoons from neutral countries over the fail- 
ure of the peace proposals. Those from the 
Teuton side naturally express strong resent- 
ment. The Entente cartoonists, on the other 
hand, have almost unanimously greeted the 
idea of peace with defiance and derision. 





THE ANSWER OF FRANCE 


“Peace . . . with victory” 
From La Baionnette (Paris) 
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. THE STARVATION CAMPAIGN 
Tue Briton: “If he does not come out soon, I’ll be 
getting hungry myself.” 
; From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 











THE GERMAN PEACE 


Pacirist: “Baa! Baa!” x 
Portu: “Shut up, stupid, can’t you see the trap? 


From La Victoire (Paris) 




















THE KAISER’S PEACE 
“Woe to who does not accept it!” 
From L’Asino (Rome) 

























CARTOONS ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
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“GIVE HIM THE DUMB-BELLS,” SAYS GENERAL SCOTT 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 


While the Mexican puzzle, Uncle Sam’s 
lack of military training, and the high cost 
of coal and food—to say riothing of Congres- 
sional “pork’’—all inspire pessimistic car- 
toons, a note of jubilation is struck by the 
cartoonists over the decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of the constitutionality of the 







THE CUT DIREC? 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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“OH, SHUCKS!” HIS LITTLE PAL 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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“I CAN SEE MY FINISH” 
From the Constitution (Atlanta) 















Pi, Ba 
HARD TO SHAKE 
From the Evening News (Newark) 


Webb-Kenyon law which prohibits the ship- 
ping of liquor into “dry” States. Other 
topics dealt with in these cartoons are the 
“Lawson-Leak” investigation, Republican 
party affairs, and the suffrage “sentinels” 
stationed outside the White House. 














BLOCKED ! 
From the Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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THIS CONDITION MAY HAVE SOMETHING TO DO 

WITH THE COAL FAMINE pup: “I’vE GoT HIM!” 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) From the Times (New York) 

















EES SEMEL, 


MR. SIMONDS 


AT THE FRONT 





UR readers will miss from 
this number the monthly 
contribution on the European 
war from the pen of Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds. What is our tem- 
porary loss, however, will—as 
Mr. Simonds himself believes— 
prove to be our future gain. He 
sailed for Europe just before 
New Year’s, in order to obtain 
new information of things mili- 
tary and political, and to re- 
vise, from the historical stand- 
point, his facts and conclusions 
regarding the momentous events 
of the past year. 

Many of our readers will re- 
member that he went to France 
early last year; visited Verdun 
while the great conflict at that 
point was still raging ; restudied 
on the ground the opening ac- 
tions of the war, especially the 
battle of the Marne. He re- 
turned to continue, even more 
brilliantly, the sagacious work 
which had already gained such 
wide acceptance. He has been 
our foremost interpreter of the 
tremendous world struggle. 

While Mr. Simonds has very 
definitely committed himself to 
the view that the French cause, 
as supported by Great Britain 
and the Allies, is morally sound 
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and is destined to prevail, he has 
by no means written his note- 
worthy articles with a view to 
pleasing the authorities of one 
government or of another. He has written 
in absolute good faith for the instruction of 
American readers. He has kept an honest 
and open mind, and has often offended some 
of our more zealous pro-British readers by 
his exposure of what he has regarded as 
blunders in the policies or methods of the 
Allies. He has been gravitating toward the 
view that these mistakes and blunders have 
much lessened the possibility of a radical mili- 
tary solution of the war itself. 

If Mr. Simonds had been able always to 
make accurate forecasts since the beginning 
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MR. FRANK H. SHMONDS 


(From a new photograph made expressly for the Review or Reviews) 


of this war, he would have enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being the only infallible prophet 
of our time; and his services would be worth 
to either side more than a good many army 
divisions and more than many batteries of 
artillery. It is not expected that his absence 
will be greatly prolonged. His opportuni- 
ties to learn and to observe will be 
doubtless all that he could desire, and prob- 
ably greater than those that have been ac- 
corded to any other American. His articles 
will be absent from the issues of the REVIEW 


oF Reviews for tnly a month or two. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POWER TO 
ACT WITH A PEACE LEAGUE 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


INCE no treaty can be ratified without 

the consent of the Senate by a two- 
thirds majority, the average American has a 
definite conviction that the President of the 
United States can act on diplomatic issues, 
and decide the foreign policy of the Repub- 
lic, only with the consent of the Senate. 
Such doubtless read with some surprise this 
“inspired” statement which the Associated 
Press sent over the country, December 23, 
1916, just after the President’s dispatch ur- 
ging on all belligerents negotiations looking 
towards peace: 

It is said to be the Administration’s view that 
the country can be committed to abandonment of 
its policy of isolation in much the same way in 
which President Monroe committed it to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. This was done merely by pro- 
nouncement of Monroe’s Secretary of State, and 
acceptance of the doctrine by the nation. 

This may be new to the public, but it is 
settled practise, save when the plans of a new 
policy require a treaty as those formulated 
on this issue do, the dispatch later suggests. 
The assumption that the Senate must be 
consulted on a new policy is an error, consti- 
tutionally and in practise. ‘Treaties can be 
ratified only on the advice of the Senate by 
a two-thirds vote; but a new policy goes far 
before treaties come. 


THE PRESIDENT AS GENERAL MANAGER 


A treaty is what “Sign here!” is in busi- 
ness. Contracts are needed in business, but 
contracts do not cause business. Business 
causes contracts. Contracts come after suc- 
cessful methods, management, and decision 
have made them necessary. ‘The policy, the 
acts, and the expansion of a business are car- 
ried on without contracts. Contracts, in 
many corporations, require the approval of 
the board. Let there be a board of directors 
(with no power save to veto contracts and 
to enact rules, or laws, if approved by the 
general manager, elected by the shareholders, 
independent of the board) and a general man- 
ager, holding from the stockholders, elected 
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and still more re-elected by them, no busi- 
ness man can doubt where the power, the 
policy, and future of a corporation will lie— 
with the successive managers and not with 
the successive boards of directors. 


THE SENATE AS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The United States Government is the big- 


‘gest business of all, and the bigger the busi- 


ness the more certain the application, opera- 
tion, and result of big, basic, bed-rock busi- 
ness principles. The President is such a gen- 
eral manager. The Senate is such a board. 
It decides what final, definite contracts 
(treaties) shall be ratified. It does not de- 
cide the policy, the negotiation, or the deci- 
sion which brings contracts before it. All 
that great area of effective business which 
rests on policy, principles, swift decisions as 
exigencies come, agreements, “gentlemen’s” 
and other, understandings, steps towards ac- 
tion, and all the daily, weekly, monthly, year- 
ly conclusions on this and that which in every 
business settle the future and narrow discre- 
tion and choice when you reach “Sign here!” 
is outside the constitutional power of the 
Senate, of the House, and of Congress. A 
wise manager keeps in touch with his board. 
So does a wise President. More, our Presi- 
dents have not done. 


DECISION AND EXECUTION REST WITH THE 
PRESIDENT 


This is settled practise. ‘The broad, far- 
reaching, history-making steps in the annals 
of the American people have not been in 
treaties, any more than this is true of “Sign 
here!” in business, big or little. The world 
is not made that way. It is not ruled by the 
curb and clog of board and Senate, but by 
the leadership of men called not to talk and 
legislate, but to decide and to act. All our 
Presidents have asserted thi¢ principle and 
practise, except those in the class of that aged 
bachelor, James Buchanan, and he was in a 
class of his own lonesome. 
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PRESIDENT’S POWER TO ACT WITH A PEACE LEAGUE 


Washington acted for himself and _ his 
country without asking counsel of Senate or 
Congress in April, 1793, when he decided, in 
the face of the strongest treaty with France 
for common defensive military action diplo- 
mats could draw, that the United States 
would be neutral as between France and Eng- 
land. He was abused for the step; but his 
policy ruled our action through nineteen 
years, until in 1812 a weak and foolish Con- 
gress declared war, without preparing for it, 
as is the way of legislatures. So the English 
Parliament has in our own day gone into 
war unprepared. From Washington’s ac- 
tion as President to this day, the decision, in 
every war, as to our neutrality in the face of 
war and the execution of this policy, has 
vested in the President, and the President 
alone. 


INTERESTING PRECEDENTS 


When the Louisiana Purchase came, it 
was Jefferson who decided on annexation 
and took all the responsibility of this step. 
He had been authorized to acquire a dock- 
yard on an island. He was offered the in- 
land empire, which began at Louisiana and 
spread northward up the Mississippi and 
Missouri. He had been given $2,000,000 to 
spend. He incurred obligations in all to the 
amount of $27,267,626. Jefferson did ex- 
actly what any good general manager would 
do. He closed with a good bargain. The 
Senate, when the time came, did what all 
boards do under like circumstances: ‘Sign 
here!” From that day to this, annexation 
has repeatedly been an executive act, ratified 
later by the Senate in a treaty. Amelia 
Island, off Florida, a pirate settlement under 
the flags of South American states on Span- 
ish territory, was occupied by President Mon- 
roe in 1817, under the authority of action by 
Congress in 1811. The annexation of 
Florida followed. 

When Polk, however, ordered General 
Taylor to push to the Rio Grande and oc- 
cupy disputed territory on which Mexico 
was ready to arbitrate, he acted without au- 
thority from Senate or Congress, and when 
Taylor was attacked, the President notified 
Congress that war existed “by the act of 
Mexico,” and in due time the Senate ratified 
the treaty which gave the United States a 
third of its area between the oceans. The 
annexation of Alaska came through executive 
initiative, ratified later by the Senate. Had 
Polk acted on the popular cry with which 
he was elected, “Fifty-four, forty or fight,” 
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there would to-day be no gap between Alaska 
and the State of Washington. 

President Grant first placed our flag in 
Samoa, and President Harrison hoisted it at 
Honolulu. Delays came before annexation, 
but in both cases in the end the act of the 
chief executive became the act of the nation. 

It was President Roosevelt who created 
Panama and gave the United States control 
of the Canal Zone. 

His predecessors had landed armed forces 
there at will under the treaty of 1846 for 
almost sixty years, often year by year. Over 
the army and navy abroad the President has 
a constitutional power; Congress can regu- 
late, but cannot control. The unarmed peace 
of the Great Lakes has been preserved for 
a century under the President’s constitutional 
power as Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy. Using this power, President 
Monroe negotiated a convention as to armed 
vessels on the Lakes with Great Britain. 
By way of extra caution, he submitted this 
to the Senate, but his own acts and the ne- 
gotiation since then show that this was un- 
necessary. Both the Constitution and legis- 
lation had given Monroe discretion, and 
whenever modifications have been necessary 
in the original agreement they have been 
made without hesitation and without addi- 
tional action by the Senate. Congress might 
by legislation limit the power of the Presi- 
dent over the army and navy, but this, with- 
out his consent, would have to be done by 
a two-thirds .vote.. Even then it is doubtful 
whether such a law would be constitutional 
if it sought to control the power constitu- 
tionally granted him. 

Congress might insert a clause in an ap- 
propriation bill that forces used in a par- 
ticular way should not be paid, but a strong 
President would disregard this and appeal to 
the people. The whole field of military 
action regulated by international policy in 
protecting cities abroad, in joining with other 
nations to maintain peace until disorder has 
disappeared, as in Alexandria in 1882, Pe- 
king in 1900, and in many other instances, 
the occupation of a port, as at Vera Cruz, 
under the present Administration, the use 
of naval force in opening the way to trade, 
as in Korea, or the temporary occupation, 
the evolution of trade, and the personal ad- 
ministration of territory, as has been done 
in both Haiti and San Domingo, took place 
first without the consent of Congress and 
was accepted as both lawful and constitu- 
tional. A treaty may wisely define such action 
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and render it permanent, but it can be taken, 
and has been taken, by the President alone, 
and he is the judge of the need. 

It was the President, not Congress or the 
Senate, who from 1801 to 1898 decided our 
policy as to Cuba until Congress declared 
war at the request of the President. It was 
Jefferson under whose direction the United 
States announced that no European power 
could acquire Cuba from Spain. Every suc- 
cessive step until Cuba was free was execu- 
tive, save investigation at the end. From Sec- 
retary Evarts’ despatch in 1878 until in De- 
cember, 1895, President Cleveland turned to 
Congress for final authority, which might 
bring war with England, our position and 
policy on the Venezuela boundary was settled 
by successive Presidents in dispatches pub- 
lished, but neither known nor noticed by 
public opinion. President Roosevelt again 
acted alone when he checked German aggres- 
sion on Venezuela. Who remembers that 
President Monroe ordered Russia out of 
California, which we did not even own, and 
before the Monroe Doctrine was uttered? 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The Monroe Doctrine itself is the final 
and conclusive example of the broad powers 
of the President in initiating, controlling, and 
conducting the international policy of the 
American people. The United States has 
jealously avoided entanglements with the af- 
fairs of Latin America. We accepted for 
our commerce the exclusion of the pirates 
from the Spanish Main. For years we gave 
their revolts no aid. We suppressed their 
flags when they appeared in the waters bor- 
dering our coasts. Public opinion opposed 
any entanglement with a race and religion 
for which we had small sympathy and no 
approval. When President Monroe launched 
the policy that bears his name, proposing to 
protect the new republics from European 
aggression and invasion, Congress took no 
action, Speaker Clay’s resolution in its favor 
slept in committee, though he was in the 
plenitude of his power, and the Senate never 
acted. The executive and the executive alone 
developed this policy. No treaty was ever 
ratified. No law ever enacted its principle. 

Treaties and laws do not and, in the na- 
ture of things, cannot express .a national 
policy. Constitutions create governments, 
laws define public and private rights, and 
treaties record conclusions reached between 
nations, but the President and the President 
alone, as this great title is held by man 
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after man, has the initiative arid the authority 
to announce, as Monroe did, a new national 
policy, to act upon it as needs arise, all, for 
the people, which, under the constitution, 
elect him, and him alone, to conduct their 
international affairs. ‘Throughout the his- 
tory of the Monroe Doctrine, its enunciation, 
its definition, its application, and its opera- 
tion have been the work of our Presidents. 
As in 1823 so now a new exigency has 
come and a new message, a new call to the 
American people to new duties. Many ob- 
jected to entangling ourselves with Latin- 
American affairs in 1823, and the cautious 
politicians of the Senate and House refused 
to act. Nor was it their Constitutional duty, 
or within the power of the Senate, or House, 
or Congress to act on international affairs 
except on these contingencies—a declaration 
of war by Congress, the ratification of a 
treaty, by the advice of the Senate, or on a 
message of the President asking for special 
action on some issue or on the instance of 
Congress through legislation, but not even 
then can Congress control the conduct of 
international affairs by the President. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE LEAGUE 


President Wilson has acted. He has given 
the country longer warning, and has a more 
direct mandate from the people than ever 
had Monroe. President Wilson announced 
the new policy to which he proposed as 
President to commit the American people— 
a league between nations to enforce peace— 
last May, at the dinner of the league organ- 
ized in this country to educate the Ameri- 
can public in the new responsibilities of a 
new international situation. The President 
had in such a body of Americans, headed by 
an ex-President, Wm. H. Taft, elected by 
an opposing party, a better source of sug- 
gestion for American policy than the mes- 
sage of a British Minister of Foreign Af- 


fairs, Canning, who first suggested the Mon- 


roe Doctrine to James Monroe. The policy 
enunciated by President Wilson in May was 
adopted by the Democratic Convention in 
June, in a form explicit and unmistakable. 
The people of the United States have ap- 
proved the platform, and elected the Presi- 
dent who pledged himself to this new policy. 

President Wilson acts within his constitu- 
tional powers and follows the Presidents of 
the past and the unbroken practise of our 
Presidents. No action is now needed by Con- 
gress or the Senate any more than in 1823. 
The national Legislature did not act then, 











PRESIDENT’S POWER TO ACT WITH A PEACE LEAGUE 


and for years did not act, yet in the execution 
of this policy, laid down in a single message, 
our navy has put to sea, and our army has 
landed on strange shores. The United States 
has risked war with the Holy Alliance and 
served peremptory summons on_ Russia, 
France, and England. Every one of these 
steps has been taken by Presidents, and not 
Congress. Alone ard unfearing, the United 
States has faced the world, and has never 
had cause for regret or retreat. 


NO NEED OF A TREATY 


For a League to Enforce Peace a treaty 
is needed as little as ‘for the Monroe Doc- 
trine, when Lord Brougham said of it that 
“no event has dispersed greater joy, exulta- 
tion and gratitude over all the freemen of 
Europe.” All Europe acted with us in restor- 
ing order in Peking by force of arms with no 
treaty to bind. When the territorial status 
quo in the Far East was defined and guaran- 
teed through the treaties of England, France, 
and Russia with Japan, the United States was 
committed by an exchange of notes between 
Secretary Hay and the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The policy of an American 
President, backed by the will of the Ameri- 
can people, is better than any treaty, because 
such a policy is quadrennially ratified by the 
people whose constitution places our interna- 
tional affairs in the hands of the national 
chief executive. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WIDE POWERS 


When the Federal Constitution was drawn 
in Philadelphia, its members knew and were 
familiar with the powers of the English 
Crown over foreign affairs. Benjamin 
Franklin knew Downing Street, the short 
thoroughfare, on which the English Foreign 
Office stood then, and stands now, as well as 
he did Fifth Street in Philadelphia, where 
our Department of State opened for busi- 
ness. His colleagues had followed English 
diplomacy all their active lives. Two powers 
of the English Crown in foreign affairs they 
withdrew. The power to declare war they 
vested in Congress; the power to advise the 
ratification of treaties they gave to a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate. All the other 
powers of the Crown over international rela- 
tions they left to the President.’ This defini- 
tion of these powers the Supreme Court has 
uniformly confirmed and acted upon. The 
Foreign Minister in England to-day can be 
questioned by the House of Commons and 
he has to answer. The Senate or the House 
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of Representatives, or both together as Con- 
gress, can question the President and he does 
not have to answer—as Washington and 
Cleveland, and other Presidents, have repeat- 
edly shown. 

These wide powers, the Constitution puts 
in the President’s hands, and every four years 
he has to account to the people. This is his 
duty, not the Senate’s. 

In the execution of a national policy the 
President has repeatedly in our history used 
the military and naval forces of the Repub- 
lic, landed armed expeditions, occupied and 
administered foreign territory, employing our 
military officers to administer it, shared in 
joint international action for the suppression 
of predatory and piratical settlements, and 
used to their widest extent all the powers re- 
quired by nations in joint military action for 
policies upon which they are agreed. 

If the President of the United States has 
behind his international action and policy 
the approval and determination of the 
American people, he has all the authority 
he can exercise. If his action and policy 
are without this support, the Senate, the . 
House, or both, cannot make his voice ef- 
fectual. If a definite agreement has to be 
made for a definite act, the Senate must 
advise its ratification as a treaty, but a gen- 
eral policy, for which the military and naval 
forces of the United States can be used at 
need, calls for a treaty no more than the 
Monroe Doctrine or the policy of the “open 
door” in China. 

A President elected for four years is called 
to account by the people at the erid of each 
term of office. If the people approve his 
policy, one Presidential term after another, 
as in the Monroe Doctrine, and show their 
approval of a policy inaugurated or enacted 
by the President, it becomes permanent, con- 
trols our diplomacy, decides our public ac- 
tion, and all those powers possessed by na- 
tions in enforcing their known policy are at 
the service of the President and can be used 
by him. This wide and far-reaching consti- 
tutional power placed in the hands of the 
President is safe because it can only be exer- 
cised efficiently and to definite results when 
the policy has the support of the American 
people as a whole. Without this support no 
President will begin action, but if he should, 
his action would perish with his term, unless, 
eventually, it has the approval of the Ameri- 
can people. This approval, both the Senate 
and Congress sometimes forget, is the final 
authority in the Republic. 








THE NEW MILITARY DIRECTION 
IN FRANCE 


BY MAURICE LEON 


[Mr. Léon, who has at our request written the following article, is a well-known member of the 
New York bar, an authority upon questions of international law, and a foremost exponent of the 
cause of the Allies, notably from the French standpoint, with which he is exceptionally familiar— 
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OR France, the last month of the year 

1916 marks the end of one era and the 
beginning of another. The old era will be 
known as that of Joffre. As for the new 
era, the indications are that it will be known 
as that of Lyautey and Nivelle. 

The change seemed to be an incident of 
the reorganization of the cabinet under the 
continued premiership of Aristide Briand. 
In reality that reorganization was incidental 
to the change. The creation of a War Coun- 
cil (Comité de Guerre) brought into it only 
one man who was not in the previous cabi- 
net—General Lyautey, called from Morocco 
to become Minister of War and member of 
the War Council—the other members of 
which are the Premier, Mr. Briand ; the Min- 
ister of Finances, Mr. Ribot; Admiral La- 
caze, Minister of Marine, and Mr. Albert 
Thomas, Minister of Armaments and Mu- 
nitions, with Marshal Joffre in attendance 
in an advisory capacity. 

Food supplies for civil and military use, 
and transportation in every aspect, have 
brought about the creation of a new ministry, 
confided to Mr. Herriot, gifted captain of 
industry, who is Mayor of the city of Lyons 
and member of the French Senate. ‘The 
problems of transportation and war manu- 
facturing also brought forth two new men 
as under-secretaries, Mr. Claveille for trans- 
portation and Mr. Loucheur for war manu- 
facturing, both of whom had shown ability 
of the highest order in dealing practically 
with the problems which have now been put 
under their direction. 

First, a word about the old era—that of 
Joffre: 

When, early in August, 1914, Germany 
launched her armies against France, it was 
proclaimed that their progress would be made 
in lightning strokes, by leaps and bounds. A 
swift passage through Belgium, overawed 
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into submission by the imposing spectacle of 
a war machine the like of which had never 
been seen; then a swift march to Paris before 
a concentration could be effected in sufficient 
numbers to arrest even for a day the German 
tidal wave in field gray. The plan was con- 
ceived with overweening confidence in the 
power of a blow prepared with infinite, mi- 
nute care and based upon the advantage to 
be derived in upsetting at one stroke the 
French plan of national defense which, as 
was well known in Berlin, had been made 
upon the assumption that the signature of a 
King of Prussia presented an insuperable 
barrier to an attack upon France through 
Belgium. But while it was thereby proved 
that the word “honor” had been struck from 
the German vocabulary, events proved that 
its meaning was understood in Belgium. 
What was to be a military parade became 
at the very outset a bloody struggle, renewed 
at every step, from Liége to Namur. An 
unexpected delay then intervened which was 
not shortened by the carnivals of lust and 
murder which marked the progress of the 
German armies through Termonde, Malines, 
Aerschot, and Louvain. A breathing spell 
was given to France, during which she gath- 
ered herself for the supreme test. At first, 
disaster seemed certain. The French ad- 
vance army and the British army, beaten at 
Charleroi and Mons, fell back; the drive to 
Paris was on. While Castlenau and Sarrail 
were holding in the east, the French armies 
in the north were giving ground. Berlin 
reported a rout in every direction, Paris an 
orderly retreat; the world knew not what 
to believe. We now know what took place. 
The French armies and their British allies 
were retreating, then halting, turning about 
and inflicting upon the invaders bloody 
checks, then retreating again. The dawn of 
a new day, September 6, shed its light upon 
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a great semi-circle of French armies. The 
retreat was ended; the cry echoed from one 
end of the front to the other was “Forward!” 
For three days the battle line swayed; then 
the German front gave way and broke in sev- 
eral places. 


JOFFRE AND THE GENERAL STAFF 


The Battle of the Marne passed into his- 
tory, and associated with it in imperishable 
glory is the name of Joffre. After nearly 
two and a half years’ war, the victor of the 
Marne, now Marshal of France, has relin- 
quished the supreme command and assumed 
the post of adviser to the new War Council. 
The change is a momentous one and de- 
serves to be understood in all its essential 
bearings. It signalizes a radical departure 
in.the management of the war on the Allied 
side, made in anticipation of and in prepa- 
ration for what, as is conceded on all sides, 
promises to be the decisive stage of the great 
war—the campaign of 1917. 

The withdrawal of Joffre from the su- 
preme command marks also the withdrawal 
of the general staff with which in times of 
peace he organized the plan of mobilization ; 
that plan, when put to the test, was found to 
be so elastic that it was readily adapted to the 
unforeseen situation caused by German 
treachery in regard to Belgium, follow- 
ing which Joffre conceived and “with his 
general staff carried out the masterful 
moves which broke the German offensive 
and thrust the German armies pell-mell 
behind the Aisne. It is that general staff 
which has been his instrument of action 
through each succeeding crisis of the strug- 
gle; first at the Yser, then in Champagne, 
later at Verdun, and at the Somme. As can 
easily be imagined, the members of that gen- 
eral staff have not had much leisure since 
July, 1914. But while its members were 
kept away from the front by their manifold 
duties, a new kind of warfare was being de- 
veloped of which they were of necessity in- 
formed largely by hearsay, while on the other 
hand that warfare has trained officers who 
have had to forget a great deal of what they 
had learned concerning the theory of war 
prior to its remolding by the actual practise 
of to-day. 

It was difficult, however, to ask of Joffre 
in December, 1916, that he should under- 
take the creation of a new staff composed 
of these newly trained elements. There are 
limitations to human endurance, even to the 
superhuman force which has characterized 

















GENERAL LYAUTEY, MINISTER OF WAR IN THE 
NEW FRENCH CABINET 


Joffre. His duties had been so absorbing 
that, except for one day spent in London in 
conference with Kitchener, the direction of 
the operations in France had kept him at 
work incessantly. He had built up his gen- 
eral staff, shaped it to his needs, and it con- 
stituted with him a comprehensive whole, the 
brain system of the Allied armies on the 
western front. 

To constitute a new brain system in the 
midst of war, two men have been chosen: 
Lyautey as Minister of War and Nivelle 
as Commander of the Armies of the North 
and Northeast—that is to say, of the entire 
western front. 


GENERAL LYAUTEY AS MINISTER OF WAR 


General Lyautey comes from Lorraine and 
his appointment as Minister of War marks 
anew the unswerving determination of the 
French to rescue from bondage Lorraine and 
Alsace. He has been selected primarily be- 
cause of his proved organizing genius, the 
record of which may be summarized in one 
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GENERAL NIVELLE, SUCCESSOR TO JOFFRE IN SU- 
PREME COMMAND OF THE WESTERN FRONT 


word: Morocco. Lyautey is what is called 
in the French army a “colonial,” a soldier 
whose career is associated with the develop- 
ment of France’s colonies, and he regards 
himself as a pupil of General Gallieni, the 
first great French figure of the war to dis- 
appear, whose contribution to the result at 
the Marne is regarded by many as second 
only to that of Joffre. 

When in May, 1912, Lyautey was called 
upon to rule Morocco as France’s resident 
general there, a task of almost incredible diffi- 
culty confronted him. There was no recog- 
nized authority in the country; lawlessness 
prevailed everywhere, and two days after his 
arrival at Fez the Berbers besieged the city. 
The besiegers were soon dispersed by meas- 
ures the execution of which General Lyautey 
entrusted to his gifted assistant, General 
Gouraud, who has now succeeded him as 
France’s resident general in Morocco, after 
having won a high place in the esteem and 
love of all his countrymen at Gallipoli, where 
he lost an arm in a task which only became 
hopeless after he was severely wounded. 
There was no public treasury worthy of the 
name, taxes were levied irregularly and in- 
discriminately, violence and oppression were 
general through the land. 

When General Lyautey left Morocco, in 
order to assume his duties as Minister of 
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War, he left a country which under his guid- 
ance had been rescued from barbarism and 
made into the most valuable and most useful 
of French colonial possessions. ‘This not- 
withstanding the fact that prior to the war 
and ever since its outbreak, Germans through 
their emissaries have used every imaginable 
device in order to promote lawlessness in 
Morocco, From convenient vantage points 
in Spain and in that part of Morocco which 
is subject to Spanish domination, they organ- 
ized and financed uprisings without ‘num- 
ber, few of which materialized, those few 
being promptly squelched at the outset by 
General Lyautey. Possessed of unlimited 
power, he availed of it to build up con- 
sistently the prosperity of the country. 
This he did largely through public works, 
on which, since the beginning of the war, 
several thousand German prisoners have 
been employed. Roads were opened where 
almost impassable trails had been before; 
railways were built or extended; automobile 
communication was assured between points 
not connected by railway; security of life and 
property, which had been unknown in the 
country, became an accomplished fact, and 
with it came,commerce, which had been vir- 
tually non-existent, and, with commerce, 
prosperity. 

At the present time the imports and exports 
of Morocco each amount to about 75,000,- 
000 francs per annum. The natives learned 
that with the French flag justice had come. 
And so, despite the Moslem fanaticism, 
which is particularly fierce in Morocco, even 
the exhortations of religious chiefs, bribed by 
German agents to preach holy war against 
all Christians, have failed to arouse the na- 
tive population, though France is at war 
with the Sultan of Constantinople. Nay 
more, Lyautey, since the beginning of the 
war, has sent to the western front the equiv- 
alent of two army corps, and the Moor- 
ish soldiers trained under him have excited 
general admiration for their bearing and 
their courage. 

Mr. Stéphane Lauzanne, the distinguished 
French journalist, who happens to be in this 
country at present, gives this description 
which he heard from Lyautey himself of his 
method of carrying on the work of civiliza- 
tion in Morocco: Every morning Lyautey 
met his chief lieutenants, the heads of 
the five main departments of France’s gov- 
ernment in Morocco, namely, the _politi- 
cal department (interior and foreign affairs) 
and the departments of Finance, Public 











THE NEW MILITARY DIRECTION IN FRANCE 


Works, Commerce and Agriculture, and 
War. Each reported to him, and every 
pending question was considered and disposed 
of on the spot before the conference ended. 


NIVELLE, COMMANDER OF THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


General Nivelle seems to have been pre- 
destined to be the supreme commander of 
the western front by the fact that he is, so 
to speak, an incarnation of Anglo-French 
friendship, being the son of a French father 
and an English mother. He was colonel of 


an artillery regiment at the time of the Battle ° 


of the Marne and fought in that part of it 
known as the Battle of the Ourcg, signal- 
izing himself by a feat of arms which is 
strikingly illustrative of the spirit of daring 
and successful initiative which is to dominate 
the western front henceforth. The infantry 
in his section was giving way under terrific 
assaults and had been thrown across the 
Ourcq when Nivelle, gathering some eighteen 
pieces of artillery, calmly rode up with them, 
lined them up in front of the enemy and fired 
into the German ranks point blank as fast as 
the guns could use up the shrapnel shells. 
The effect was instantaneous. The Germans 
who had crossed the Ourcq in pursuit were 
cut to pieces; those beyond the river fled in 
disorder, and a whole German division was 
decimated as the French infantry, taking 
heart from this extraordinary feat, reformed 
and regained the ground lost. 

Nivelle repeated this same exploit shortly 
afterwards at the Aisne and thereafter be- 
came brigadier-general. After distinguish- 
ing himself before Soissons, where he 
stopped a German rush, and at Quennevieres 
where he broke the German line, he was 
called in hot haste to Verdun in March of 
last year when the offensive of the German 
‘Crown Prince was at its height. At first 
under the direction of Petain and from May 
2 on as commander of the Verdun Army, 
Nivelle was the heart and soul of the French 
resistance whose watchword was from the 
first, “They shall not pass!’ Onslaught fol- 
lowed onslaught, yet Nivelle and that army 
of heroes remained undaunted, fighting back 
and giving up ground foot by foot at a cost 
which made each square yard represent the 
value of at least one enemy life given for 
its purchase. The wise, those to whom hu- 
man events are translated in market terms, 
had “discounted” the surrender of Verdun. 
Not so with him. The offensive on the 
Somme, launched in July, coincided with the 
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supreme effort of the Crown Prince’s forces, 
which almost reached Souville. By July 11 
the tide had turned. Nivelle set himself to 
work to prepare the offensive after having 
been so long upon the defensive, a defensive 
which had turned the brilliant artillery off- 
cer into a veritable genius in the conduct of 
the war of to-day, which is preéminently a 
war of artillery. 

Soon came the proof of what his experience 
had taught him, when he retook in a few 
hours on October 24 Vaux and Douaumont, 
which had cost the Germans seven months of 
incessant efforts and hundreds of battalions. 
What Nivelle accomplished there he is mak- 
ing ready to accomplish on a large scale 
over the western front where to-day the 
British forces occupy the entire line from 
Belgium to Soissons, including the whole 
so-called Somme front, while their French 
brothers in arms hold the line from Soissons 
to Alsace. 

This new chief brought to the fore by 
his genius for waging the new war has sur- 
rounded himself with a general staff com- 
posed of men who have shared his own ex- 
perience, taken from those who distinguished 
themselves on the furthermost front as pi- 
oneers in the new methods of warfare. ‘Thus 
the new French chief and his staff are men 
able to visualize every phase of the actual 
developments at the front because they have 
been through every phase. 

Thus the new era has begun which every 
Frenchman regards as certain to be the era 
of victory—final, decisive, and the basis of a 
peace which is to mark the emancipation of 
Europe from the yoke of militarism. This 
result is expected chiefly from achievements 
to be made possible by the genius of these 
two men, Lyautey as Minister of War, with 
his mastery as an organizer assuring the co- 
ordination of efforts between the western 
front and the Salonica front (the latter 
under command of Sarrail), and Nivelle, the 
tried master of the new war. Their oppor- 
tunity they receive from the hands of Joffre, 
who saved France at the Marne, whose pro- 
phetic judgment is assured to the new War 
Council, and who, because of his freedom 
from the burden of duties which he carried so 
long on his broad shoulders, will be enabled 
to serve the Allied cause by undertaking mis- 
sions on other fronts where the generals of 
France’s Allies will listen with respectful 
eagerness to what the only Marshal of 
France, the victor of the Marne, may have 
to impart to them. 








LIVING CONDITIONS IN GER- 
MANY AND AUSTRIA 


BY WILLIAM MENKEL 


HAT of Germany’s internal condi- 
tions as she weathers the third winter 
of the war? What of her resources, food 
supplies, industrial situation, and the every- 
day life and temper of the people? Locked 
. in as she is from the rest of the world by 
the British navy and the Entente Allies, the 
cables cut, the mails stopped by enemy na- 
tions, the censors—first the German and then 
the British and French—wreaking their off- 
cial wills on all correspondence, and wireless 
bulletins few, little news of real informa- 
tional value comes out of Germany. Natu- 
rally, also, travelers and sightseers from 
abroad are not encouraged. It is difficult to 
get into Germany, and, once inside, the for- 
eigner is restricted in his observations by 
governmental surveillance. He rides in 
trains at night, with window shades drawn. 
To roam about at will, making independent 
observations, is apparently ‘‘verboten.” 
Hence the general curiosity as to what is 
really happening in Germany to-day. The 
opinion that the final test between the com- 
batants will be one of economic endurance 
makes information about actual conditions in 
the Teutonic countries all the more inter- 
esting. Germany’s military achievements 
have been wonderful. ‘The vital question is: 
Can she duplicate these achievements eco- 
nomically? an she secure and husband 
sufficient resources to continue effective re- 
sistance? And what of her ally Austria? 


OUR NEWS FROM GERMANY 


Such information as .comes to us from 
the Central Empires sifts through various 
sources: from the press of neutral countries 
in Europe, from French, English, and Italian 
newspapers (which have, of course, first 
passed the war censors), from wireless re- 
ports direct from Germany, from the Ger- 
man.embassy in Washington, from business 
men and other travelers who return from 
trips to Germany, and from private letters 
which seem to get through while the censors 
nod, or are brought over the submarine route 
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in the Deutschland. Journalists from neu- 
tral countries have also added to the sum 
total of news from the countries within the 
“iron ring” of the Entente. 

And not a little of all this information is 
contradictory. It ranges from the asser- 
tions that the German people are “falling of 
starvation in the streets,” or “rioting for 
food,” and that the country is “on the verge 
of collapse,” to statements that food is abun- 
dant and the people cheerful and confident. 
Such headlines as “Hunger in Berlin,” 
“Food Riots in Hamburg,” and “Vienna 
Women Starving” are frequent and familiar. 


CONDITIONS UNDOUBTEDLY HARDER 


That conditions of living in Germany and 
Austria to-day are harder than they were 
before the war can easily be believed. The 
Entente Allies’ blockade has kept from Ger- 
many much of the food supplies she once 
imported. Some food articles are undoubt- 
edly very scarce and high-priced, and for part 
of the population entirely unobtainable, 
while prices generally have gone up. But the 
fact that Germany was quick to see the 
necessity of seizing control of her food sup- 
plies and regulating their distribution was no 
indication of impending disaster, but rather 
the exercise of foresight in putting early into, 
effect necessary war measures which - her 
enemies later found it expedient to adopt. 

The German newspapers themselves con-" 
tain a good deal of frank discussion of the 
food question. ‘There is apparently no effort 
to conceal the stringency of conditions. The 
administration of the Food Bureau is often 
strongly criticized. The principal complaints 
have to do with the holding back of food 
by producers, usurious methods of sale, the 
hoarding of supplies by the well-to-do, and 
inequalities in the distribution of supplies. 

A dispatch from Amsterdam last month 
quoted an article by Dr. Michaelis, German 
Under-Secretary of the Interiér, contributed 
to the Cologne Volks-Zeitung, in which he 
states that “even after peace it will be neces- 
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sary to keep the belt pulled tight, and there 
must be further sharp rationing.” 

According to a wireless dispatch from 
Berlin to Sayville on January 1: 


The new year, as far as internal conditions are 
concerned, will be a year of privations, The 
increased harvest of grains is offset by a disap- 
pointing potato crop, so that despite the food 
supplies captured in Rumania, no prospect of an 
increase in the total ration can be held out for 
the present, though perhaps later it may be found 
possible to provide an extra allowance of meat. 


BUT 1916 CROPS WERE BETTER 


The German embassy at Washington last 
month published a commercial bulletin on 
conditions in Germany. According to this 
the 1915 yield of grain was disappointing, 
but the deficit was made up by imports from 
Rumania. The 1916 harvest, estimated at 
532,530,000 bushels, exceeds that of the pre- 
vious year, plus the Rumanian supply, by 
almost 5,000,000 bushels. There is appar- 
ently no sign of soil exhaustion. Also, the 
occupied Rumanian territory is very fertile 
and promises large crops. “An ample margin 
of safety for the feeding of the German pop- 
ulation is thus assured.” 

The barley and oat yield of 1916 is 
128,000,000 bushels greater than in 1915. 
While, as regards her meat supply, Ger- 
many subsists mainly on her home products, 
large quantities of fodder are imported. 
When the war cut off fodder imports in 
1915, a wholesale slaughter of hogs resulted. 
The meat supply was strictly rationed, being 
reduced to 28.6 pounds per capita a year, 
which is a quarter of the consumption before 
the war. An increase in the ration is, how- 
ever, expected in this month of February. 

As to fertilizers, Germany depends largely 
on potash, of which she has a practical mo- 
nopoly. The development of nitrate from 
the air is expected to satisfy Germany’s need 
for this element of fertilizer. Phosphates she 
obtains from slag; of which her supply, as a 
by-product, is large and very valuable. 


THE COAL SUPPLY LESS 


Coal is being mined in Germany up to 85 
per cent. of the pre-war quantity. The large 
needs of the navy, the railroads, and the iron 
and steel industries receive first considera- 
tion, while a portion is also shipped to 
. Sweden and Switzerland. It is not always 
easy, therefore, to supply the needs of the 
general public. Economy in coal consump- 
tion has been obtained by the early closing 
of shops and cafés, and curtailing street-car 
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WOMEN CROWDING ABOUT A BERLIN FLOUR DEPOT 


and subway service. Coal is being mined 
by the Germans in Belgium and by the 
Austrians in Poland. The embassy bulletin 
concludes with the statement that German 
industrial organizations show an increased 
capitalization in 1916 over the figures of 
1915, and $75,000,000 was invested in new 
corporations as compared with $45,000,000. 


FARM ANIMALS AND MEAT 


Professor R, §. MacElwee, of Columbia 
University, writing in the New York Eve- 
ning Mail, is of opiniori that the food crisis 
in Germany has been passed. The worst 
period were the months of May, June, and 
July, 1916. One of the errors made was the 
early slaughtering of large quantities of live 
stock, on the theory that since the blockade 
would keep fodder out of Germany, it would 
be better to slaughter the animals and put 
the meat in cold storage. But a long war 
had not been figured on, and it was found 
that a cold-storage hog does not turn out a 
litter of pigs. So the work of restocking the 
farms with animals had to be begun. 

Both in Germany itself and in the occu- 
pied enemy country behind the firing line, 
animal husbandry is proceeding apace, and 
the food supply of the winter of 1916-17 
promises to be better than in the winter pre- 
ceding. Occupied territory amounting to 
more than half of the German Empire has 
been put under cultivation. Scientific agri- 
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culture and intensive cultivation will do 
wonders for German production. Fertilizer 
is plentiful, and the labor problem not seri- 
ous, in view of the large quota of men and 
women from Poland and Galicia used in the 
German fields, besides many war prisoners. 

Among the interesting reports of condi- 
tions in Germany are the writings of two 
American observers whose articles have re- 
cently appeared in newspaper form. Miss 
Madeleine Z. Doty went to Germany last 
summer as a representative of the New York 
Tribune and the Chicago Tribune. Her 
articles, appearing recently in those news- 
papers, are quoted from in our “Leading Ar- 
ticles’ Department. Mr. Herbert Bayard 
Swope was in Germany for three months in 
the latter part of 1916 as a correspondent of 
the New York World, and his volume, “In- 
side the German Empire” (Century Co.), 
is based upon the material he furnished to 
that newspaper. Mr. Swope deals with the 
political, economic, spiritual, and military 
conditions in the Teutonic countries. His 
volume gains additional authority from the 
foreword by Mr. Gerard, American Ambas- 
sador to Berlin, who states that the “facts 
and impressions contained in this book, gath- 
ered first-hand by the auther, . . . form 
an important contribution to contemporane- 
ous history and possess a referential value for 
the future.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF COMMODITIES 


“Life in Germany,” says Mr. Swope, “is 
y y pe, 


not pleasant to-day. ‘There is a hopeless 
prison atmosphere about it that causes men 
to crack under the strain. Berlin has become 


a nest of intrigue and gossip. A motive is 
looked for behind every man’s act.” His 
chapters entitled “Behind the Battle Line” 
and “Germany’s Pantry” give a good deal 
of information about living conditions in 
Germany. Central state-controlled bureaus 
have been created for the purchase and distri- 
bution of grain, milk, eggs, butter, meat, fish, 
and other food commodities; also for wool, 
cotton, metals, leather, oil, and other great 
raw staples. 

Every plant using any of the great raw staples 
is recorded in the district bureau, where the 
reason for the plant’s existence must be given; 
it must be shown that the plant is engaged in 
manufactures needed for military or commercial 
purposes. The factories show their advance 
orders to the divisional chiefs and receive an 
allotment of the raw stuffs. The needs of the 
empire are lumped and the central bureau in 
Berlin divides the supply according to these 
allotments. 


GERMANY NOT STARVING 


“Germany is not starving and she does not 
intend to starve,” says Mr. Swope. In fact, 
she is further away from that danger-point 
than she has been at any time since the 
British blockade fastened about her. While 
her food supplies are not varied, they are 
abundant, with a margin for reserve. “Many 
things that make for comfort are not to be 
had,” but their absence by no means threatens 
existence. 

A marvelous organization has been per- 
fected in Germany whereby supplies are 
gathered and regulated in such a manner as 
to insure equitable distribution. Her scien- 
tists have invented many substitutes for arti- 
cles which have been cut off from Germany 

by the British navy. Every- 
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one in Germany lives by the 
card system, regulating the 
supply of foods and clothing, 
except the soldiers in the 
field and the invalids in the 
hospitals. Germany’s food 
rations ‘to-day are based on 
the crop and produce of 
1915, which was the worst 
harvest the Empire had nad 
in twenty years. 


Germany is reénacting the 
story of Joseph and the Pharaoh 
of Egypt. She is storing up her 
supplies and doling out enough 
to allow for reasonable living. 
The state, in stizing the neces- 
saries, makes certain that the 











A BERLIN BUTCHER SHOP MEASURING OUT SUPPLIES 


armies will be supplied and that 
no monopoly will be permitted 
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DISTRIBUTING FOOD FROM A MILITARY KITCHEN ‘TO THE PEOPLE IN A SUBURB OF BERLIN 


the wealthy. Rich and poor fare alike. All get 
the same quantity and get it at the same time and 
at the same price. This price restriction applies 
to the bigger staples, such as bread, fish, certain 
sorts of meat, and clothing. With money it is 
possible to buy the finer grades of flour, poultry, 
cattle and hog meats, and attire, for there are no 
restraints put about luxuries. The regulations 
apply only to the necessities. For example, one 
can buy silk socks in Berlin to-day in such quan- 
tities and prices as one wishes, but one must have 
a police permit, with a careful inquiry preceding 
its issuance, to buy woolen socks. The same is 
true of the cheaper grades of clothing, the prices 
of which have not been much increased. 


The greatest food scarcity is in butter, 
cheese, sugar, cocoa, chocolate, fats, oils, 
pork, coffee, tea, oranges, lemons, bananas, 
and eggs. Vegetables are to be had in 
plenty; also the fruits that Germany raises 
or that come from her southern allies, such 
as applies, melons, pears, grapes, and the like. 


LIVING BY THE CARD SYSTEM 


One must have cards for bread, butter, 
meat, fruits, potatoes, fats, sugar, milk, 
cream, and eggs. Meat is allowed five times 
a week; butter or fats twice a week; eggs, 
one to each person per week; bread, vege- 
tables, and fish are to be had every day. The 
bread cards have little tabs on them, each 
calling for twenty-five grams of kriegsbrot 
(war bread). Each tab is good for a slice 
of bread or two tabs for a roll. Meat cards 





are good for a slice and a half, or 75 grams, 
of meat. On Tuesdays and Fridays there is 
no meat to be had, but on these days butter 
is allotted. Fats for frying can be had on 
Mondays and Thursdays. Thin-skimmed 
milk and small particles of saccharine have 
taken the place of cream and sugar. 

Every family is given a card, stating the 
quantity of food allotted to it, according to 
its size. ‘These cards are used on stated days 
at the various markets. Every family has a 
regular day for purchasing its meat supplies 
for the week. This regulates the butcher’s 
supply and prevents him being loaded up un- 
necessarily. He, in turn, is obliged to pre- 
sent his customers’ cards to the central 
governmental supply station when renewing 
his stock. Game and poultry do not come 
under the meat restrictions, and can be freely 
purchased as yet. 

Bakers also sell by weekly arrangements. 
Every consumer is entitled to 1900 grams of 
baked bread, or 1700 grams of bread and 
250 grams of meal or flour. Each consumer 
is also entitled to 60 grams of butter and 
30 grams of oleomargarine. He may also 
draw 9 pounds of potatoes a week. There is 
no rule about how these supplies shall be 
used. A family or an individual can use up 
all its card rations in a day. For the rest of 
the week, naturally, they would then have to 
live on food articles the purchase of which 
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is not restricted by the food regulations, 


HOTEL MEALS AND MASS FEEDING 


Practically all the food supplies of Ger- 
many are under Government control. The 
farmers and stock-raisers must turn over to 
the central bureaus all their produce at a 
fixed price. Supplies are stored and re- 
shipped to the firms where they are needed. 

The Government not only commandeers 
food supplies at its own fixed prices, but also 
fixes the prices at which it shall be sold. 

Meals at one of the big hotels, the Adlon, 
have gone up 30 per cent. and are less boun- 
tiful than they used to be. A la carte ménus 
have disappeared. You take what they have 
to give you, not what you want. In the 
popular-priced restaurants the tariffs are 
smaller than one would expect. Portions also 
are smaller. In a number of towns mass- 
feeding places have been established. Meals 
in these central kitchens cost about 15 cents. 
The principal articles in the bill of fare 
were tomatoes, macaroni, groats, and stewed 
fruits, with meat on meat-days and fish on 
meatless days. The people did not avail 
themselves of these public kitchens in large 
numbers during the past year. In the big 
cities like Berlin, Cologne, Dusseldorf, and 
Essen, only two to three thousand persons 
were served each week. More recent infor- 
mation, however, indicates that the mass- 
feeding places are being patronized to an 
increasing degree, and that the system will 
undoubtedly be greatly extended. 


GERMANY BEING MADE SELF-SUFFICIENT 


One great result of the struggle for Ger- 
many has been to make her virtually self- 
sufficient. She now depends on herself and 
her allies for all food supplies and raw ma- 
terials. The average rise in the price of 
foodstuffs during the war is put at about 
70 per cent. (This certainly compares very 
well with conditions in England, France, and 
the United States.) Unemployment in the 
Empire to-day is figured at 2.5 per cent., a 
much smaller figure than that for June, 
1914. Prussian-Hessian state railways show 
only 12.7 per cent. smaller freight revenues 
in the first six months of 1916 as compared 
with the same period in 1914. Since Decem- 
ber, 1915, the freight revenues have been 
higher than in peace times. A six months’ 
comparison between war and peace times 
shows an average increase of about 10 per 
cent., in spite of the lowering of the trans- 
portation tariff. 
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THE NEW CIVIL MOBILIZATION 


The most extreme example of German 
paternalism is declared to be the new com- 
pulsory labor law for all able-bodied males 
behind the front. All men of military age 
unfit to bear arms, also all those under sixty 
but over military age, will be under the 
charge of a special new department of the 
War Office. They will be so apportioned 
and distributed in those industries the prod- 
ucts of which are most needed for the na- 
tion’s existence. This will release hundreds 
of thousands of able-bodied workmen for 
military service. The extension.of this com- 
pulsory service to women is being seriously 
discussed. This compulsion is to apply indis- 
criminately to all classes—rich and poor, 
landed aristocracy, and proletariat. The 
democracy of the measure appeals to the 
German people. General von Groner, whose 
work in the Prussian ministry of railways 
has been highly commended, is in charge of 
the new organization for this work. In von 
Groner’s department will be a bureau to 
handle the feeding of that part of the popu- 
lation engaged in governmentally directed 
work. Von Batocki, hitherto known as the 
“Food Dictator,” will devote his attention to 
general supply sources and reserve stock. He 
will also see to the distribution of supplies 
among those classes not affected by the mili- 
tary or new labor laws, namely, the old and 
the young, the sick, and the non-working 
mothers. 

HOSTS OF WOMEN WORKERS 


“Women to the front” is the industrial 
cry in Germany to-day, according to Mr. 
Swope. The women are responding with 
great alacrity. 

There are women conductors, women cabbies, 
women teamsters, women chauffeurs, women 
ditch-diggers, women mail-carriers, women mes- 
sengers, women bakers, women plumbers, women 
butchers, women telegraph-linemen, women motor- 
men, women plowers, women munition-workers, 
women gardeners, women electricians—women 
everything. In fact, it is the boast of Germany 
that there is now not one field of labor formerly 
consecrated to man that has not been entered by 
woman. 

Germany, in these war times, is continu- 
ing all her social undertakings, like accident 
insurance and unemployment and _ sickness 
insurance; also medical attention for the in- 
sured, old-age pensions, and the chain of 
labor-employment bureaus Whereby the man 
and the job are brought together by a daily 
bulletin, though they be at opposite ends of 
the Empire. 











LIVING CONDITIONS IN 


“Seventy million people with their backs 
against the wall,” fighting as one, and not a 
quitter among them. “The spirit of patriot- 
ism, steadfastness, courage, and defiance 
burns as brightly and fiercely to-day as at 
the outset of the war.” So Mr. Swope char- 
acterizes the temper of the German people 
to-day. Yet he sees a subtle change in the 
fabric of the German spirit. The certainty 
of victory has been tempered with the fear 
of defeat. Siegen has given way to Durch- 
halten as the German motto. 

One of the latest descriptions of German 
conditions is contained in the candid state- 
ments ascribed last month to Dr. von Heyde- 
brand, the Conservative leader. In a speech 
before the Prussian Diet, he said: 

Our economic situation is rich in deprivations 
and sacrifices. . . The town populations are 
suffering grievously. It is sad to see how long 
women have to wait for a couple of potatoes 
and how, for the simplest of necessaries, town- 
dwellers must pay absolutely exorbitant prices. 
These prices must also continue for a long time 
after the war. 


AUSTRIA NOT SO WELL OFF 


In an interview with some Swedish jour- 
nalists last month, Adolph von Batocki, head 
of the German Food Regulation Board, is 
quoted as saying: 


While there never has been any question of 
food difficulties in Hungary, Austria’s grain 
harvest possibly was not quite sufficient to last 
until the new harvest, and Germany, therefore, 
contemplated delivery of some hundred thousand 
tons of grain to Austria. But now Austria’s share 
of the Rumanian supplies enables her to dispense 
with the contributions from Germany. 


This is more hopeful and optimistic than 
a recent Budapest dispatch to the London 
Morning Post, stating that the limit of en- 
durance of the people of the Central Powers 
was “within measurable distance.” “In 
Austria-Hungary the available stocks of food 
will not even last for six months. By the 
end of June not a grain of whea* or maize 
will be left.” The two months of July and 
August would have to be bridged over before 
the earliest crops can be harvested, and in 


that period “starvation on a scale hitherto . 


unknown in the world, save perhaps in 
India, will present itself.” 
In an article in the North American Re- 
-view for January, Wolf von Schierbrand 
tells the results of his fairly recent observa- 
tions in Austria-Hungary. 
General business conditions, he says, are 
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in a “surprisingly flourishing state.” The 
food problem, however, is a crucial one. “A 
condition closely bordering on famine pre- 
vails in most parts of Austria to-day.” 


When I left Vienna the bakers’ shops were be- 
sieged, day after day, by hundreds of women, 
children and aged men, waiting hours for their 
small rations of bread—half a pound per day 
each person. And such bread! The fighting men 
at the front get fairly enough to eat. But in the 
“hinterland” the civilian population suffers more 
or less severely from an insufficiency of nourish- 
ing food. 


HUNGARY HAS MORE FOOD 


Mr. von Schierbrand had seen a numbeg 
of famine riots in Vienna, participated in by 
several thousands of men and women. In 
Hungary, food conditions are vastly better 
than in Austria, as Hungary is largely an 
agricultural country. Normally Austria im- 
ports about one-third of her food supplies 
from Hungary. If the food supplies of both 
countries were equitably distributed over 
both, everybody would receive about 70 per 
cent. of the normal supply; but “Hungarians 
do not propose to stint themselves to please 
the people of the other half of the Dual Mon- 
archy.” Hence Austria is suffering from 
short rations. 


Several months ago, meat of better quality 
ranged from 12 to 17 crowns per kilo, or about 
$1.10 to $1.60 a pound. Bacon, ham, sausagé 
even higher, and very hard to obtain at any 
price; butter, $1 to $1.20 a pound; milk, 8 cents 
a quart, but very little of it; cheeses, according to 
grade, 80 cents to $1.40 a pound. But bread 
and potatoes had legal maximum prices. Bread 
sold at 9 cents the pound, potatoes at 5 to 10 
cents the pound, according to kind. 


Two things that have contributed largely 
to the hardship in the Hapsburg dominions 
are the failure to insure a fair distribution 
of available foodstuffs, and the hoarding of 
provisions by the well-to-do classes. Millions 
of pounds of non-perishable foods have been 
bought up and stored, while the poor are 
in dire need. Even with the appointment 
of food dictators in Austria and Hungary, 
Mr. von Schierbrand foresees widespread dis- 
tress during the coming winter months. The 
securing of an abundant supply of grain from 
conquered Rumania might afford some relief. 
While Mr. von Schierbrand does not think 
that Austria-Hungary will be subdued by 
economic arguments, the people “are heartily 
tired of the fight,” and would like to see an 
end of the war, “with or without victory,” 
though the men at the front speak differently. 
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FOOD COMMISSIONER DILLON OF NEW YORK 


E are glad to present an article from 

the pen of Commissioner John J. 
Dillon, on the problem of food cost and 
supply in New York. Mr. Dillon has for 
more than two years been head of the New 
York State Department of Foods and Mar- 
kets. He is a man of convictions and cour- 
age, and he has shown that he can lead in 
a fight and win a just cause. His recent 
effort, crowned with success, to compel the 
milk companies to pay the dairy farmers a 
better price was as much a struggle in the 
interest of the consumer as of the producer. 
Mr. Dillon shows in this article how the 
farmers who supply the metropolis with vari- 
ous food products can organize coéperatively 
in their respective neighborhoods and ship 
well-graded and standardized articles in car- 
load lots to wholesale terminal markets. The 
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farmers of the Northwest—and producers of 
specialized products such as the apples and 
oranges of the Pacific Coast States—are pros- 
perous through having learned to unite in 
their selling efforts. Agriculture in the 
Eastern States suffers through lack of asso- 
ciated business methods. 

Thus far, Mr. Dillon is the best-equipped 
leader in this movement who has come for- 
ward in the East. He was born in Sullivan 
County, N. Y., was educated at the Albany 
Normal College, and for thirty years has 
been connected with agricultural journalism. 
During the last twenty-five he has been iden- 
tified with that well-known, farm paper, 
The Rural New Yorker, of which he has 
been the owner since 1899. Under his leader- 
ship, New York food consumers as well as 
producers may hope for improving conditions. 
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THE HIGH COST OF FOOD— 
CAUSES AND REMEDIES 


BY JOHN J. DILLON 


(New York State Commissioner of Foods and Markets) 


HE cost of living is high, mainly be- 

cause men of means and large affairs are 
not, as a rule, concerned about it. The por- 
tion of their income that is paid out for 
food is not important to them. Whether 
the cost of the food be high or low, the dif- 
ference to them is not important. They may 
growl a little at the end of the month at an 
increased provision bill, but neither them- 
selves nor their families are in any way dis- 
turbed by the price. They are never obliged 
to lessen the amount or quality of the food 
because of its high price. Hence their in- 
difference to the matter. 

Those men who initiate economic reform 
and exert influence on legislation and on 
business generally, devote their energies to 
enterprises that affect their own business in- 
terests and their gross income. Some of 
them sympathize in a humanitarian way 
with the high cost of living and their depend- 
ent workmen, or the poor generally, but 
they have no time to overcome the entrenched 
opposition of the present system and to work 
economic reforms for the benefit of the 
world generally. 


NEEDLESS WASTE 


Another reason for the high cost of living 
is waste. This includes the waste of food 
on the farms, because the farmer is unable 
to market it for enough to pay the cost of 
transportation and selling. Waste in transit 
because of the lack of proper grading and 
packing and standardizing of the product 
‘as it leaves the farm. Waste in the city due 
to the delay in delivery because of the prac- 
tise of passing the food from one dealer to 
another in speculation; and waste due to the 
total destruction in compliance with the law 
by the city inspectors in condemning whole 
packages of food, particularly fruits and 
vegetables, and in some cases eggs, when only 
a small fraction of the article itself is dam- 
aged and the balance might well be pre- 
served. 


WRONG METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Generally inefficient and extravagant 
methods of distribution are still another fac- 
tor in the high cost of food in the city. 
Agents or drummers go to the country to 
solicit the shipments for a particular dealer. 
He has heavy expense and usually a good sal- 
ary. This comes out of the food. The prod- 
uce is largely shipped in small lots at double 
the freight rates of carload shipments. When 
it reaches the city the commission dealer 
often buys it for his own account, or for 
the account of some company in which he is 
interested. As a trustee of the producer, he 
deals with himself. It then goes through the 
hands of several wholesalers and jobbers, 
frequently as many as seven in all, before it 
reaches the retailer. With it all is a dupli- 
cation of cartage charges, first from the dock 
to the commission dealer, and then from one 
to another of the wholesalers and jobbers 
who speculate in it. When the housewife 
buys her daily supply she pays her portion of 
the accumulated cost of wastes, commissions, 
extravagance, and profits. 


MIDDLEMEN AND SPECULATORS 


This system of sale and resale and specula- 
tion is encouraged, abetted, and maintained 
by a system of credits extending all the way 
from the commission dealer through to the 
retailer. Losses are frequent and sometimes 
heavy. The loser is obliged to cover him- 
self for these losses, and the producer and 
consumer bear the burden of the losses be- 
cause the losing dealer is in a position to shift 
the burden upon them. 

The shipper is obliged to entrust the sale 
of his goods to the dealer in the city. Some- 
times the dealer is honest and does the best 
he can with them, and makes a fair return. 
Sometimes he takes his duty to the shipper 
lightly and manipulates the sale as best he 
can to his own advantage, and the producer 
in this case gets an insufficient return, and 
sometimes, no return at all. While this fea- 
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ture of the trade is less objectionable now 
than it has been in the past, the records and 
the traditions of these practises still exist in 
the mind of the shipper, and it is a well- 
known fact that shippers hesitate to send 
prime goods to the New York market. “They 
prefer to sell them at home, even below the 
market, and if they ship on consignment, they 
prefer other markets. ‘This has the effect of 
reducing the natural supply for New York, 
with a tendency to increase prices here. 


DIRECT DISTRIBUTION THE REMEDY 


The remedy for this condition is a direct, 
efficient, and economic system of distribution 
from the farm direct to the consumer through 
a terminal wholesale market system and the 
retail store. The plan of the New York 
State Department of Foods and Markets is 
to establish assembling rooms for food at the 
railroad in the local producing centers 
throughout the State. The producers under 
this system would organize into co-operative 
associations and they would own the market 
or assembling room. They would bring their 
products to this local packing house as it 
comes from the tree or the ground, and an em- 
ployee in charge of the packing house would 
grade and pack the produce, and, if located 
in a village or city, would supply the local 
needs and ship the balance in carload lots 
straight to a terminal wholesale market in 
the city. The food would be received in this 
terminal market by an auctioneer or sales- 
man licensed by the State and operating 
under the supervision of the State, who would 
cause an inspection of the goods, make an 
open sale, and keep an open record of the re- 
ceipt of the goods, of its condition, of its 
weight, of its price, and of the person who 
bought it. The sales would be made in quan- 
tities to accommodate the city retailer so that 
he could buy his supply direct from the agent 
of the producer, and, of course, the housewife 
would be supplied daily from the retail stores. 


A SIMPLIFIED ROUTE TO THE CONSUMER 


The expense of grading and packing of 
freight to the terminal market, and for the 
sale in the wholesale market, would be a 
charge against the producer, and this expense 
would be less than the present commission 
for selling alone. There would be but one 
charge for cartage from the wholesale mar- 
ket to the retailer. In addition to the open 


public sale at the wholesale market, the 
prices for the different grades of goods would 
be made public and official by the State Com- 
missioner. This would be a protection to the 
housewife in buying at retail, and the Com- 
missioner of the Department would have the 
duty of seeing that the retail prices were 
commensurate with the wholesale prices, and 
that no retailer demanded an excessive profit. 


SHALL WE CONTINUE THE PRESENT EXTRAV- 
AGANT SYSTEM ? 


This system will not appeal to the states- 
men and others who insist on preserving the 
status quo. ‘They refuse to consider any 
measure that could possibly interfere with 
the present system and with the men who are 
now established in the trade and who specu- 
late in food products. If their contention 
prevails, we might just as well stop talking 
about reducing the cost of living. If we au- 
thorize unnecessary middlemen and specula- 
tors to take toll out of every pound of food 
that comes into the city, the housewife must 
pay that toll in increased cost of her food 
supply. There is no other place for the 
dealer and speculator to get it, and there is 
no way for the housewife to escape it. 

If we conclude to preserve and perpetuate 
this extravagant and speculative system, there 
is no hope for the farmer to get more money 
for his produce. It now costs the farmer 65 
per cent. of the price paid by the consumer to 
distribute his product. The farmer must 
be content with 35 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

WHAT COULD BE SAVED 


The purpose of the New York State Foods 
Department has been to reduce this 65 per 
cent. of distributing cost by at least 25 to 30 
per cent., and through the saving in the cost 
of distribution to pay the farmer a little 
more and to sell to the consumer for less. 
The only certain method of accomplishing 
this end is by the system of grading and pack- 
ing and wholesale terminal markets under 
State control. If this system be adopted, the 
useless handling, the excessive profits, the 
continual wastes, and the speculation in food 
products would be eliminated. ‘The food 
would move in a straight channel from the 
producer to the consumer, and if properly 
supervised would undoubtedly save the con- 
sumers of New York City from $150,000,000 
to $200,000,000 annually. ° 
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THE COAL PROBLEM 
EMPHASIZED 


BY GEORGE 


HE average man’s point of view on coal 

is conditioned by the region where he 
lives. If it is east of Harrisburg and Buffalo, 
he is absorbed by the interesting experiment 
of the anthracite operators to conserve their 
capital interests while engaging in a naturally 
destructive business and the equally interest- 
ing effort of the Government to prevent those 
men from mastering the public as well as 
their own business. Between the Appalachian 
range and the Rocky Mountains, the coal 
user is concerned most with the smoke prob- 
lem, because of its dirt and its waste of valu- 
able fuel. In and west of the Rockies, coal 
is not nearly so interesting as fuel as it is as 
a point of contention with the Federal Gov- 
ernment over public land control. And in 
Alaska all questions disappear save one—the 
effort of the nation to control and regulate 
local affairs through ownership of local re- 
sources. 

It is impossible to address any one of these 
subdivisions of our common territory on the 
broad theme of the fuel problem in the light 
of its natural prejudices. It is even more 
hopeless to undertake to address all of them 
without first setting up a point of view from 
which all can think because of a common 
interest. To do this demands that we shall 
reduce each subdivision to its natural impor- 
tance to the general scheme. 


ANTHRACITE OUTPUT CONTRASTED WITH 
. 
BITUMINOUS 


For instance, there is anthracite. Of its 
88,000,000 tons of production annually, 
75,000,000 tons are shipped to market. Of 
this, 85 per cent., or 66,000,000 tons, is sold 
east of Harrisburg and Buffalo. Its big in- 
fluence is in the East, but since twenty-one 
out of fifty cities having more than 100,000 
inhabitants are in that territory, it influences 
a populous domain. 

Also, in 1915, 143,000,000 tons of coal of 
all kinds were used for house-warming in the 
United States. Of this, anthracite supplied 
about 45,000,000 tons, or a fraction over 
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31% per cent. As an influence on “domes- 
tic” coal, anthracite has to be considered. 

In 1915, America used about 473,000,000 
tons of coal for steam-making—in factories 
and on railroads. Of this, anthracite sup- 
plied only about 30,000,000 tons, or about 
6% per cent. As a force in industry, an- 
thracite is negligible. 

In the matter of coal reserves—supplies for 
the future—the nation has 4,188,700,000,000 
tons. The largest estimate of the anthracite 
supply is 14,000,000,000 tons, or three-tenths 
of one per cent. That is a negligible quan- 
tity. 

Further, the anthracite region is con- 
densed into an area of about 400 square 
miles, or about 256,000 acres. In the bi- 
tuminous coal fields, more acreage than this 


is owned by each of six separate interests. In 
Illinois alone the railways own 500,000 acres 
of coal land, without even approaching a 


dominant position. Thus in the matter of 
coal acreage, the anthracite field is insignifi- 
cant. 

Now, as to the Rocky Mountain States and 
the West: Including Alaska, they contain 
a half of our coal reserve, and yet, in 1915, 
produced but about 23,000,000 tons, or 4% 
per cent. of the total coal. As a present force 
in coal, they are negligible. 

This leaves us with the so-called central 
States, or the active producers of bituminous 
coal. Of the total output in 1915, they 
yielded about 420,000,000 tons, or over 79 
per cent. Of the house coal, they produced 
68 per cent. Of the steam coal, they pro- 
duced about 365,000,000 tons, or about 88 
per cent. These States contain fully half of 
the coal reserve. 


MINING AND TRANSPORTATION 


The point of view of this article is, there- 
fore, focussed in that central bituminous area 
which contains so’ much of our reserve, sup- 
ports nearly all our business, and carries over 
two-thirds of the house-heating load. 

Even in ordinary times two serious prob- 
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lems confront the nation in connection with 
coal. 

The first one is: The coal land which is 
daily yielding fuel constitutes much less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. of our total de- 
posits. The remaining 99.9 per cent. can be 
opened and worked at any time. Therefore, 
always the danger is that another one-tenth 
of one per cent. will be opened. This would 
mean such an era of competition, conducted 
for the sole purpose of keeping only the fit- 
test alive, it would belittle any other com- 
mercial struggle the nation ever saw. Still, 
in the shadow of this danger the coal pro- 
ducer must somehow contrive to make se- 
cure his investments, and at the same time 
to engage in such sane and serviceable mining 
as public interest demands. This phase of 
the subject was discussed by Dr. George Otis 
Smith, whose paper was reviewed in these 
pages last month. 

The second is to get some form of trans- 
portation that will allow a naturally cheap 
commodity to be still low-priced when it 
reaches the consumer. ‘This must be elastic 
enough to contract in summer and expand in 
winter and yet be so cheap that we reverse 
the present practise of charging more for the 
carrying of coal than is involved in the value 
of the coal in the ground plus the whole cost 
of production, plus the whole cost of making 
sales. 

Although this raises a question which must 
ultimately stir the nation, I shall pay most 
attention to present transportation system, be- 
cause of its effect on present prices. Before 
doing even that, I shall devote some attention 
to the uncontrolled land. I do this because 
it is the one thing which robs present coal- 
mining of any such financial stability as at- 
taches to most other businesses, and because 
this results in such stormy periods as that 
recently seen. 


VAST EXTENT OF OUR COAL RESOURCES 


It is not generally known, but it is none 
the less true, that coal is our most abundant 
natural resource. Our supply will outlive 
even the natural fertility of the soil. (I dis- 
tinguish here between natural fertility and a 
fertilized soil.) Our forests even now are 
vanishing. Our iron ore is approaching the 
exhaustion point. We have gone through 
the rich lenses and are beginning on the com- 
plex ores in the precious metal mines. But 
in coal we have, since 1840, worked out only 
one-fourth of one per cent. ‘That part of 
coal which is gone is nothing when com- 
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pared with that which remains. That is, 
this is true if you assume that all our coal 
reserve, regardless of where it lies, can be 
made available by some scheme of transporta- 
tion to all the people, no matter where they 
live. 

The United States Geological Survey has 
measured our reserve at something like 4188 
billion tons in the United States and Alaska. 
This figure, of course, conveys no impression 
to anyone except of his inability to conceive 
of it. To speak of even a thousand million 
of anything is to get beyond human compre- 
hension. To speak of four thousand thou- 
sand million is merely to multiply an incon- 
ceivable numeral by 4000. Perhaps it is 
more nearly understandable to say that more 
than 45 per cent. of all the coal upon which 
the world must depend forever—so far as is 
known now—is piled up in the United States 
and Alaska. . 

To bring these titanic figures to a plane 
where we can begin to comprehend them, I 
divide our territory into two coal zones— 
one east of and the other including and west 
of the Rocky Mountains. The area princi- 
pally under development is the eastern one 
and contains about half of this coal reserve. 
This, we will say, contains 2000 billion tons. 
From this area we produced in 1916 about 
600,000,000 tons of coal. If production 
should be held steadily at that point in 
future, it would take 3325 years to exhaust 
our eastern deposit alone, if we should get all 
the coal, or 2000 years if we should continue 
to reclaim but 60 per cent. of it. And when 
that was gone we would still have an equal 
amount in and west of the Rockies. 

Therein lies the coal-mine owner’s prob- 
lem. All of that coal is potentially available 
for production within a few months. With 
new and vigorous competition likely to spring 
from the ground anywhere at any time, how 
is he ever to proceed in a business sense with 
any assurance? 


PRODUCTION OUTRUNS DEMAND 


Regardless of this potential handicap, coal- 
mining has grown to be, in a quantitative 
sense, our second industry. In 1915, the 
bituminous mines alone numbered 5600 and 
produced . 442,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, They could have produced vastly more, 
but that was all the market denaanded. That 
is, they worked but 203 days. If the demand 
had been such as to warrant it, and if they 
had worked the full 300 days, they could 
have produced 654,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
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nous coal alone. That shows an excess pro- 
ductive capacity of 214,000,000 tons per 
year. To show how vastly mine develop- 
ment has been overdone, I have compiled a 
table showing the actual and possible out- 
put in the seven years from 1909 to 1915 
inclusive: 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Productive 

Days Output f[apacity 

Output Worked Per Day 300 Days 

1909.. 378,715,077 193 1,962,800 578,840,000 
1910.. 416,272,257 217 1,918,305 575,491,500 
1911.. 404,875,624 211 1,918,841 575,652,300 
1912.. 449,325,123 223 2,014,910 604,473,000 
1913.. 477,529,591 232 2,058,317 617,495,100 
1914.. 421,638,846 195 2,162,250 648,675,000 
1915.. 442,624,426 203 2,180,415 654,124,500 


In addition, the anthracite mines produce 
annually around 75,000,000 tons of commer- 
cial coal, to do which they work but 235 
days in the year. , 

In a word, the abundance of coal in the 
ground has invited and induced a develop- 
ment of mines which, under normal condi- 
tions, is 50 per cent. in excess of any possible 
need therefor. Even in such abnormal times 
as prevailed during the last three months of 
1916, the productive capacity of our. coal 
mines was fully 100,000,000 tons per year in 
excess of any immediate need. 

Knowing the superabundance of coal in 
the ground and of mines, the question has 
always been and is: “Why should there ever 
be a shortage of coal?” It is no answer to 
that pertinent and proper question to plead 
the lack of financial returns to the coal pro- 
ducers. Still, while that does not explain 
the shortage, it may account in a way for 
the prices charged during that shortage. 


MINING INDUSTRY FAR FROM PROSPEROUS 


And the evidence of lack of returns is 
complete. E. W. Parker, while statistician 
of the United States Geological Survey, dis- 
covered that six States—Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Vir- 
ginia—collected in 1909 from the sale of their 
coal $43,174,000. This fell short, that year, 
by $920,000 of the amount actually expended 
in getting out the coal. And, in addition, 
they had nothing to offset the depreciation of 
their plants, the amortization of their land, 
or to pay interest on their bonds. 

Five other States—Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Illinois, and Indiana—had, in 
1909, on the side of profit only 2.4 per cent. 
on the money invested; out of that they had 
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to pay bond interest, depreciation, and amor- 
tization charges and profit to the operators, 
That is to say, these five States collected 
$668,000,000 and had on the profit side but 
$15,000,000. Indeed, the financial return of 
the four States outside of Pennsylvania was 
but $3,000,000; the investment was $310,- 
000,000. 

These figures enable me to measure pre- 
cisely the pressure of the undeveloped coal 
land upon the developed mines. That is, in 
Pennsylvania, where the anthracite field is 
without any competing measures of like qual- 
ity, the operators could make $12,000,000 on 
a capital invested of $358,000,000. Outside 
of Pennsylvania, but where the pressure of 
competing coal lands measures of like qual- 
ity was strong but still measurably control- 
lable, the profit dwindled rapidly. Out 
where there was not even a quality barrier, 
the profits disappeared. 


A COAL SHORTAGE, BUT NOT AT THE MINES 


With the industry in the condition just 
described, the nation was for the last three 
and a half months of 1916 put on short ra- 
tions of coal and prices rose to average levels 
never before reached. No greater paradox is 
possible than is contained in the foregoing 
and the last statement. The two sets of 
facts are so incongruous it is hard to believe 
they refer to the same subject. Still, while 
we had a shortage at home, it would have 
been possible, had the mines worked ‘full 
time, to satisfy the full home demand and 
still take over the entire coal export business 
of England, Germany, and Belgium. 

One thing must stand out. The shortage 
of coal was not at the mines.. The machinery 
of production that was in such good working 
order at the end of 1915 had not become 
crippled and useless by the autumn of 1916. 
It was still there and ready to produce coal. 
The owners of it were anxious to produie 
coal, The shortage then was not at the 
mines, but at destination. And the agency 
directly responsible for that shortage was not 
the mines, but the transportation system 
which was entrusted with the task of getting 
that coal to market. 


COSTLY TRANSPORTATION 


Still, there may seem to be a mystery even 
in this fact. It is known that almost a tenth 
of the densely populated area in the East is 
underlain with coal. In some places there 
are many seams. How then can that dis- 
trict fall short of coal when the railroads are 
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open to traffic and when coal mines are at 
most only a few miles away? 

The Americans have adopted the same at- 
titude toward their coal that the farmer does 
toward his apples. He says that if he eats 
the best first he will always have the best left. 
The people say that if they use the best coal 
first, they will always have the best left. 
That is, what they have ultimately may be 
poor in quality, but it will be the best then 
available. Because they can now get the best 
results with the least ingenuity by using the 
best coal, the people demand and buy the 
highest quality. To illustrate: The anthra- 
cite, smokeless, and other good grades of coal 
are produced in the East and buyers take 
them eagerly. Chicago has, within fifty 
miles, a coal field that could supply its needs 
for twenty-five years at least. But Chicago 
does not buy a paund of that coal. It has, 
within 200 miles, enough coal to last it for a 
century. Yet it uses relatively little of this 
coal. Instead, for more than half of its coal 
it goes 300 miles into southern Il]linois; 400 
miles to Ohio; 500 miles or more to Ken- 
tucky, and 600 miles to West Virginia. For 
one-tenth of its coal Chicago goes nearly 700 
miles to the anthracite field of Pennsylvania. 

Central Nebraska is also an example. It 
does not use or want the coal mined in the 
nearby States of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Arkarisas. It buys instead from Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Michigan, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania, all of which are far away. 

Minnesota and the Dakotas do not buy 
the coals produced by the nearby fields of 
Alberta and Iowa. ‘They buy instead of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Because this preference is marked, and of 
long standing, the neighboring mines and the 
local railroads were never developed to sat- 
isfy the whole home demand. ‘Therefore 
when, last fall, the railroads failed to keep 
open the transportation lines to the distant 
mines and when the total home demand was 
thrown suddenly upon the local mines and 
carriers, they could not respond. 

Meanwhile, the eastern railroads were tot- 
tering under so many burdens at home they 
had neither the reserve energy nor the elas- 
tic capacity which would allow them to play 
protector to the East and still serve those dis- 
tant western coal markets. In a word, I 
think you will find that the effort to move 
Pennsylvania and other eastern coal to all 
points as far west as Omaha and Fargo had 
much to do with the breakdown of our dis- 
tributing system. 


Indeed, this long haul of coal, coupled 
with an even longer haul of grain, exerts 
annually each autumn a powerful influence 
on coal prices. That is, our potential coal 
production is steadily 200,000,000 tons per 
year over actual need. Therefore, nothing 
prevents coal prices from being steadily on 
the lowest price level, except a lack of cars 
in which to move it. ‘Thus, each autumn, 
when cars are sent long distances with coal 
or for grain, they become “lost” in the 
intricacy of interline movement. And fail- 
ure to return them to the “parent” road 
makes a shortage at the mines. ‘This, in 
turn, makes for “a shortage of coal” and 
explains the annual autumn advance in coal 
prices, 


TERMINAL CONGESTION 


While this is a continuing influence on coal 
prices, it can’ scarcely he held responsible for 
such a breakdown as was seen following 
September 15, 1916. Something additional 
occurred, namely, the railroad terminals be- 
came congested. 

The terminal is always a danger spot in 
railroading. Cars which move across coun- 
try at the rate of eight miles an hour move, 
normally, through terminals at the rate of 
one mile a day. Such marked slowing down 
of the movement cannot be other than dan- 
gerous and costly. Last year the manufac- 
turers in the interior moved to or toward 
tidewater more goods than a decreasing 
supply of ships*could carry away. The sur- 
plus of shipments over forwardings congested 
the terminals and automatically reduced the 
speed of movement. 

It is notable that this terminal congestion 
began to appear in New England so early as 
in September, 1915, when there also ap- 
peared a shortage of coal. As it spread to 
other points, the coal shortage and high prices 
were its constant companions. 

I doubt if this would have had, unaided, 
such an influence on coal prices as was seen. 
Helping it out came a big new demand for 
coal, the direct result of our larger pros- 
perity. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey estimates the increased coal need in 1916 
over 1915 at 15 per cent. I estimate it at 
more than 20 per cent. 

Because it is unlikely that we will soon 
again see a combination of 9 terminal con- 
gestion and an unprecedented demand for 
coal, I do not expect an early repetition of 
the 1916 coal shortage. This is so for an- 
other reason. ’ 
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PRODUCTION UNEVENLY DISTRIBUTED 


We have at all times a faulty distribution 
of coal. We consume house coal during 
eight months; the mines want to produce it 
during twelve. But the householder will not 
buy coal in summer; the coal producer, for 
reasons given, has not the money to pay for 
the coal and the cost of putting it in storage. 
Thus coal is produced only when it is 
wanted. To this there is some exception, 
of course; an amount of coal is stored by 
house-owners in summer. 

Thus, ordinarily, the 100 days of idle mine 
time is scattered through the year, although 
most of it is between April 1 and August 15. 
But the summer of 1916 was so hot that 
the householder and retailer virtually retired 
from the coal market. ‘This left the pro- 
ducer with only the steam demand to satisfy ; 
he had idle time during the summer, or until 
September 1. When cold weather came, he 
had to carry the abnormal steam demand; 
to supply the coal which the householder did 
not store last summer; and to meet the regu- 
lar fall rush, plus sustaining the burden of 
an unusual car shortage. 

If you seek a remedy for this situation, 
you must arrange for a complete system of 
storage or some equivalent which will make 
possible a more nearly equal monthly coal 
output. Voluntary storage by householders 
such as we have tried is not dependable, be- 
cause they will not buy when the weather 
is hot. Also, to rely on voluntary storage 
by dealers is out of the question, because they 
move by impulse rather than at the dictates 
of public interest solely. Therefore, if a 
shortage is to be avoided, a steady accumu- 
lation of coal at central points must be made 
during the summer, and this must be the 
work of the producer himself. But the first 
requisite there is that the operators have the 
money to pay the bill. This, as the fore- 
going suggests, does not come readily to hand 
without a reversal, by some means, of the 
trade’s financial position. 


LABOR TROUBLES 


It has been suggested often that a certain 
labor shortage was a major cause of the coal 


shortage. It has been noted that our miners - 


are mostly foreigners. From this it is easy 
to deduce that they must have been called to 
the colors and that they responded. Thus it 
is easy for a deduction to become accepted as 
a fact. My figures suggest strongly that the 
labor supply was a minor factor in the coal 
shortage. Even so, I am convinced that labor 


troubles exerted a major influence on coal 
prices. That is to say, the bituminous mines 
in 1913 produced their record output of 
477,000,000 tons. In that year they em- 
ployed 571,882 miners. At the close of 1915 
the same mines had 557,461 miners. This 
was a loss of only about 14,000 miners, or 
on the average of only about two men to a 
mine: This insignificant loss could not crip- 
ple the productive capacity of the mines. It 
is preposterous to assume that it did. ‘To 
show the fluctuations in mine labor, I have 
prepared the following table: 


PRODUCTION PER MAN 


Output Output 
Days perMan per Man 
Men Worked per Day per Year 


1909....0. 516,264 193 3.60 695 
1910... ccwe 555,553 217 3.46 751 
eer 549,775 211 3.50 738 
|) 7 ae 548,632 223 3.68 820 
|b Ree 571,882 232 3.61 837 
Vs ee 583,506 195 3.71 724 
IFES 5%. SIEAGE 203 3.91 794 


There can be little doubt, however, that 
labor troubles did give rise to certain fears 
which advanced prices. ‘The munitions fac- 
tories are mostly located in the East. That 
section was the home mainly of the export 
trade. And, quite naturally, the atmosphere 
of the place was charged either with great 
hope or great despair. ‘The workmen caught 
the spirit of expanding desire. Some of them 
were paid premium prices and then wanted 
more. Others wanted premiums, but got 
none. The men in the mines owned by the 
steel mills were paid premium wages early in 
the year. Some neighboring mines did not 
have any munitions plants behind them and 
could not pay premiums. Their men went on 
strikes. In fact, no other action was logical, 
the facts being known. 

These men in the commercial mines were 
unionized. ‘Those in the corporation mines 
were not. The union’s leaders had made a 
contract with the coal owners binding the 
mine workers in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois to work for a stipulated 
wage for two years from April 1, 1916. All 
members of the same union in other States 
were expected to use this contract as a guide- 
post. This plan had been followed for years 
and had worked out to mutual satisfaction. 
And, almost invariably, the non-union mines 
had followed the union scale. When the 
mines owned by the munitions makers began 
to pay premium wages, the union miners 
wanted the same wages. 
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Also, the miners everywhere began to know 
about the coal prices last fall. Imagining 
that these applied on all the output—on con- 
tract as well as free coal—they demanded 
that the operators divide profits with them. 
In central Pennsylvania the miners actually 
tore up their old contracts and demanded 
new ones. In Oklahoma, Iowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio they threatened to do the 
same thing. 

This labor disturbance was seldom serious 
except in the Pittsburgh district. Still it did 
have its effect on the coal supply. It cut off, 
for instance, production around Pittsburgh 
for several weeks, and in the anthracite field 
the ugly mood of the men is said to have 
reduced their capacity by more than 10 per 
cent. The biggest effect, however, was psy- 
chological. When the coal supply was known 
to be short, even a threat to close the mines 
by strikes drove mine owners and coal users 
into a panic. This was reflected immediately 
in market prices. 


WHY NOT USE COAL FROM NEARBY DIS- 


TRICTS? 


The American people with the full record 
before them will demand some such change 
in future as will make a recurrence of this 
situation impossible. To-day, I find a ma- 
jority asking what may be done. My own 
opinion is that while one remedy must be a 
general overhauling of the common practise 
in coal mining and carrying as previously 
indicated, a part of the cure lies with the 
coal users. 

It is apparent, now, that one big cause of 
the coal shortage is the distance which the 
controlling volume of the coal has to move to 
its market. The people can correct this, if 
they choose, by buying and using the coals 
mined nearer home. And this, with the vast 
improvement in furnace design and with the 
vastly increased knowledge of drafting, has 
become purely a matter of mechanics easily 
mastered by an intelligent steam-fitter or 
furnace-builder. 


BURNING ALL COALS “SMOKELESSLY” 


I mean to say that low volatile or smoke- 
less coals are by no means the essential they 


were ten or fifteen years ago. By making 
simple and inexpensive changes in furnaces, 
all coals can be burned smokelessly. This 
reiegates to the list of luxuries, especially in 
distant markets, all of that coal which burns 
in a smothered fire without smoking. At 
least that is true of coal used for steam- 
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making. To a large extent, the same thing 
is becoming true of house furnaces also. I 
am convinced that inside a few years house 
furnaces now designed and manufactured 
will be so improved that any kind of coal 
can be burned in them without making 
smoke. 

While this is a mechanical fact, I cannot 
hope or wish for its complete success. ‘The 
reason therefor is that I am no believer in 
burning the gases of coal. I consider it the 
quintessence of extravagance. ‘Those gases 
were never intended as fuel, and it is extrav- 
agance to use them as such, because their 
value is far greater elsewhere. Instead, the 
gases should be distilled from the coal and 
utilized for the purposes for which they were 
clearly intended. When that is done the 
carbon residue—coke—will prove a natural 
product for home consumption, provided that 
coke is properly made. But, whether we im- 
prove the furnaces to burn the poorer coals, 
or whether we coke the coal, we will in some 
way learn to use coals produced near home. 


WILL THE EAST GET ITS COAL FROM BEYOND 
THE MISSISSIPPI? 


The American nation might do well to 
realize that if it does not adopt this change 
voluntarily, it will be forced to do so, and 
that before a great while. This is so for 
the reason that while we are only beginning 
to “scratch the surface” of our national coal 
deposit, we are exhausting some fields rap- 
idly. It requires 100,000 acres of coal land 
every year to keep America in fuel. The 
eastern coal fields, which yield 80 per cent. 
of this coal, cannot continue to endure this 
drain without showing exhaustion. Indeed, 
the East is beginning to take alarm, and the 
owners of some of the richest areas are al- 
ready talking of husbanding their supplies 
that their own future needs may be cared for. 

And such careful husbanding of coal will 
alone postpone the inevitable day when the 
East must haul its coal from west of the 
Mississippi. The mere suggestion of such a 
probability at once rivets attention upon the 
future coal transportation problem. That is 
to say, in 1916, the thinly populated West, 
with coal under its back-yard, felt the pinch 
of a coal shortage because it was depending 
on long-haul coal and the transportation lines 
were broken. What must happen to the 
densely populated East when its coal meas- 
ures are exhausted and when its sources of 
coal supply are more than two thousand miles 
away? 











THE FUTURE OF MOSLEM 
~PEOPLES 


BY REV. GEORGE F. HERRICK, D.D. 





Why did Germany fail to gain control over the Egyptian and Indian Moslems? 
What is the meaning of the Arab revolt from Turkish domination? What is to 
result from the Russian advance into Asia Minor? What is to be the future of - 
Constantinople? 

These questions, as well as the meaning of the disarmament of militant Moham- 
medanism, the prospect of winning the Moslems to Christianity, and America’s 
peculiar call to service in this direction, are ably dealt with in the following article. 

Dr. Herrick, who has frequently contributed to this magazine on related subjects, 
writes with a statesmanlike understanding of the problems involved. His intimate 
knowledge of the Moslem character and mind has been gained during his labors of 





half a century as a Christian missionary and educator in the Turkish Empire. 








ROBLEMS of tremendous import will 

emerge and demand solution when this 
world war is ended. What many of these 
problems are is already evident. Some of 
the ablest minds of many lands are even now 
/engaged in tentative efforts to solve these 
\problems. What is to be the future of Bel- 
gium, of Poland, of Serbia, of Greece, of 
Montenegro, of Rumania? On what con- 
‘ditions are the nations now at war with each 
‘other to live peaceably together on the little 
‘continent of Europe? What changes will the 
war have wrought in the condition and rela- 
tion of the states that have remained neu- 
tral? Americans are interested, more or less 
directly, in the answer to all these questions. 


A NEW WORLD PROBLEM 


There will presently emerge another prob- 
lem which at first sight Americans may 


think does not much concern them. - It is, 
however, a problem of supreme import to 
more than two hundred millions of the hu- 
man race. 

Upon the attention of those acquainted in 
some degree with Moslem history, questions 
like the following will very soon force them- 
selves: 

(1) Why did Germany’s effort, by her 
ally’s proclamation of a “holy war,” to gain 
control over Egyptian and Indian Moslems 
utterly fail? 


(2) What is the significance of the Arab 
revolt from Turkish domination? 

(3) What is to result from the Russian 
advance into Asia Minor? 

(4) What is to be the future of the city 
of Constantinople? 


RECENT MOSLEM HISTORY 


In order to furnish ground for some an- 
swer to these questions, such that the events 
of the near future will not put us to shame, 
we must at least take a glance backward over 
the history of Moslem states, especially over 
the more recent history of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, whose ruler has been Caliph, the recog- 
nized head of the Mohammedan world, for 
hundreds of years. It is not yet a century 
since the Moslem state of Turkey, in addi- 
tion to its possessions in Asia, held full sway 
over the territory now held by all the Balkan 
states, including both Greece and Rumania, 
over Egypt and almost all North Africa, 
over the islands of the A®gean, and of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The. population of the Empire was about 
45,000,000, one-third Christian, two-thirds 
Moslem. Under Solyman the Magnificent 
the Ottoman Empire was, with two excep- 
tions, the mightiest power in the world in 
respect of territorial possessions, of popula- 
tion, and of military strength. Russia was 
greater in territory and China in both terri- 
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tory and population. Solyman lived from 
1494 to 1566. 

Among European states, Turkey was just- 
ly regarded as a very formidable power. 
The ruthlessness of her internal administra- 
tion has been evidenced by the millions of 
her Christian subjects—Greeks, Syrians, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians—who have perished in 
wholesale massacres, and by her system of 
drafting select Christian youth, year by year, 
into her service by forcing them to abjure 
their own faith and become Mohammedans. 

The sea-power of Turkey was consider- 
able in her best era, but it was effectually 
shattered at the battle of Navarino, in Octo- 
ber, 1827, by the united fleets of England, 
France, and Russia—a startling prophecy of 
events now transpiring. 

During the last ninety years, for the most 
part within the memory of men still living, 
stupendous changes have taken place in the 
Moslem world. Under the surgery of the 
Almighty what amputations Turkey has suf- 
fered! Greece was severed from Turkey in 
1832, Rumania in 1861, Serbia in 1867, 
Montenegro in 1878, Egypt in 1885, Bul- 
garia in 1879, Bosnia in 1908, Tripoli in 
1912, Albania, Macedonia, and the islands 
in 1913—and now! 

The vast Moslem population of India 
came under the British government in 1857. 
Great Britain now rules over 90,000,000 of 
Moslems. Eighty millions more are subject to 
Russia, France, Holland, and other Christian 
powers. There are eight millions in China, 
leaving not more than twenty-four—at most, 
twenty-seven—million Moslems, about one- 
eighth of the whole number, subjects of 
Moslem states. ‘Those states are Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan. 


AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


We are not yet in sight of the end of this 
world war. But what do we already see? 
It is not within the scope of this article to 
attempt to forecast the results of the war in 
Europe, except as regards its extreme south- 
eastern portion. 

We see first the continued loyalty of Mos- 
lems to their Christian rulers. Why is this? 
Partly, it may be, because of their fear of 
superior military force; but principally be- 
cause they have made long and convincing 
trial of the justice and considerateness of 
their Christian rulers and have no desire to 
exchange a bird in the hand for one in the 
bush, because they prefer prosperity certain 
to prosperity uncertain. 
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We see, secondly, a revolt of the Arabs 
from the Turks, and this signifies their asser- 
tion with new courage of the claim they have 
always secretly cherished—that theirs is the 
rightful inheritance of the Caliphate. When 
this claim is made good, as it will be, it will 
mean a separation of church and state in 
Islam as complete as has taken place at 
Rome. But from Mohammed’s day till the 
present, in every Moslem state, religion and 
politics have never been separate, but always 
united. When Islam as an armed force is 
eliminated from the world, the effect upon 
the devotees of that religion will be surpris- 
ingly great. 

What we may foresee touching the ad- 
vance of Russia in Asia Minor and the fu- 
ture of Constantinople can best be presented 
in one broad outlook. If we appear to un- 
dertake uncalled the réle of a prophet we 
are content to await the revelations of the 
near future, be it for justification or condem- 
nation. 

Look at the conditions we now face in the 
nearer East. The ambition cherished by 
Russia for two hundred years to gain pos- 
session of Constantinople has not changed. 
But her position over against Turkey has 
changed radically during the current year. 
Turkey, in respect of population, is one-tenth 
the size of Russia. Unsupported by Ger- 
many, her military strength could not be 
counted more than one-twentieth of that of 
Russia. During the last year and a half the 
Turkish Government has given the world 
conclusive proof of the utter incompetence of 
Turks to rule over Christian subjects, and 
no plea for its reinstatement is likely to be 
listened to by the victors. While Great 
Britain and France have hitherto stood in 
the way of Russia’s realizing her hopes con- 
cerning Constantinople, we now know that 
by agreement of her- allies Russia is to have 
Constantinople. Russia is in Asia Minor as 
a conqueror. Large portions of Turkey in 
Asia are in her hands. The Black Sea is 
now a Russian lake. She is within twenty 
miles of the Sultan’s palace on the Bospho- 
rus. 

But Germany has for many years desired 
and planned with a purpose stronger perhaps 
than that pursued in any other part of the 
world to exploit Turkey in the interest of 
her colonial expansion. Since the present 
war began, whatever has Veen done by the 
Turkish Government has been done under 
German leadership and control, and at the 
time of this writing, January, 1917, Ger- 
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many is putting forth her utmost strength 
under her ablest generals, with surprising re- 
sults, to hold and consolidate her power in 
Constantinople and Asia Minor, because it is 
vital for her future prosperity to do so. 
Should she succeed in this the Turks will 
remain in Constantinople, subject to German 
domination, and Russia will face the defeat 
of her most cherished plan. In the near 
East, Russia and Germany are implacable 
enemies. What will be the fate of Chris- 
tian races subject to Germano-Turkish 
rule? 

If Constantinople ultimately falls into 
the hands of the Allies, we shall see those 
now in the government saddle at Constanti- 
nople unhorsed and the Sultan and his house- 
hold and supporters fleeing to Brusa, the 
ancient Ottoman capital, or more probably 
to Koniah, the old Seljukian capital, where, 
under Christian sufferance, he may rule over 
a people and a territory about as large as 
that over which Osman ruled from Brusa 
six centuries ago, Arabia, Syria, and the 
lands below the Taurus range of mountains 
being placed under direct Christian rule, 
“Infidel Ismir,” as the Turks call Smyrna, 
would normally fall to Greece, if she had 
done her part on the side of the Allies. 

The war is not yet ended. How it will 
end no man can with certainty forecast. One 
thing is certain: the control of Constanti- 
nople and the straits by Russia, unless under 
international guarantees, will not be wel- 
comed by any of the Balkan states. But-as 
touching the future of Moslem peoples, the 
positions taken in this paper would not be 
materially modified by any political changes 
caused by the war. 

In any event, the Moslems of Turkey, 
like those of India, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries, will come under the sway of Christian 
powers. ‘Those of Persia are already virtu- 
ally subject to Great Britain and Russia. 
Afghanistan is negligible as a world power. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ISLAM’S LOSS OF MILITARY 
POWER 


We shall therefore no longer have Mos- 
lem states, no longer Islam armed. That 
menace to human civilization is removed. 
Mohammedanism is the only great religion 
which is essentially militant from its origin. 
It was propagated and has been sustained by 
the sword. With what rapidity Moham- 
med’s successors extended the sway of Islam 
by conquest within a hundred years after his 
death, in Arabia, in Syria and North Syria, 
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in North Africa, and Persia, is familiar to 
all students of history. 

Not only in southeastern but in south- 
western Europe, also, the religion of Islam 
was for centuries supreme. For half a mil- 
lennium its two great centers were Bagdad 
in the East and Cordova in Spain. 

Those great ruthless world-conquerors, 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, overran all 
Central Asia, from the borders of China al- 
most to the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the period between 1175 and 
1405, and the result strengthened Islam as 
a world power. The great Moslem empires 
in India under the rule of Mahmoud, Alaed- 
din, Akbar, Jehanghir, Shah-Jehan, and 
others, were a testimony in middle Asia to 
the tremendous power of armed Islam from 
977 to 1739. 

This brief statement is sufficient to show 
how great a menace to Christian civilization 
armed Islam has ever been and how much its 
removal must mean for the future of human 
welfare. 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR MOSIEM 
PEOPLES ? 


It is manifest that with all Moslem peo- 
ples under the protection of Christian gov- 
ernments, those governments are responsible 
for their welfare. It is also evident that 
Moslem peoples will hereafter more than 
heretofore look expectantly and with in- 
creasing confidence to Christians for the help 
they need, materially, educationally, socially, 
while they will, at least for a long time, cling 
to their ancestral faith, complacent in relig- 
ious self-sufficiency. The religion of Islam 
is singularly appealing to human nature as 
we know it. It unites stern doctrine and 
rigid ritual with assurance of divine mercy 
to the believer and a future state of sensual 
bliss. It puts religion and moral conduct 
into disconnected, water-tight compartments, 
stern duty in one and license unhampered in 
the other. Prof. Hurgronje, of Leyden, 
who has lived many years among Moslems 
in the East Indies, holds that the acceptance 
of Christianity by Moslems to any great ex- 
tent is not to be hoped for. What follows 
will make plain why we venture to disagree 
with so high an authority. 


CLOSER CONTACT OF MOSLEMS WITH 
CHRISTIANS 


Let us consider the meaning of this new 
relation of Moslems with Christians under 
two heads, viz., first, the things they are 
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consciously in need of; second, that which 
they are unconsciously in need of. 

A hundred years ago no Moslem people 
was conscious of any need for the supply of 
which appeal could be made to a Christian 
nation or a Christian government. More- 
over, the attitude of Moslem toward Chris- 
tian was one of repugnance, antipathy, and 
contempt. How great the change in a period 
of time spanned by one human life! The 
adamantine wall of prejudice is almost lev- 
eled. Gross misunderstandings give way to 
friendly approaches, 

Moslem peoples now subject to Christian 
rule appreciate the material advantages 
which have come to them under the new 
conditions. -In respect of educational needs 
and opportunities they have begun to avail 
themselves, in their children’s behalf, of the 
offer made them in the “open door” of the 
Christian school. They have learned to ap- 
preciate Christian justice, to respect and even 
to trust Christians, if not yet to love them. 
When the war ends in the overthrow of 
Turkish power, the Turkish people will 
know to whom to appeal for the help they 
will so sorely need. ‘That appeal will not 
be to those of their own faith who now 
grossly misgovern them, and through whom 
they are now plunged into an abyss of suf- 
fering and loss. They will appeal to their 
ancient friends of the West, especially to 
Americans, whose philanthropic efforts in 
their behalf for many years have won their 
confidence. Their friends in Europe will be 
in such straits themselves that they can do 
little to help them. We can give them, in 
many lines of service, the help they will 
crave and will most thankfully receive. 

But it is for Christians of the West 
to give also to Moslem peoples that of which 
they are not consciously in need. What is 
that? It is Christian sympathy and Chris- 
tian teaching. Observe, it is not Christian 
teaching first and afterwards a little sympa- 
thy or, in place of sympathy, aversion and 
condemnation. At the present moment mil- 
lions of Moslems are extending towards us 
friendly hands, looking at us with appealing 
eyes, yearning for our sympathy and help 
with aching hearts. How will the Christian 
world answer this appeal? Shall we say, 
“Become Christians and then we will love 
you”? Never! Let us say, and show that 
we mean it: “You are our brothers, even if 
you live and die faithful Moslems. We have 
something better to offer you than any form 
of material good, than a share in the uplift 


of Christian education, than the blessing of 
scientific healing, than unlimited relief in 
times of famine, war, and pestilence. We 
are sure you will let us offer you by and by 
food for your soul-hunger—offer you Him 
whom you now honor as prophet as your 
Savior as well as ours.” 

The call of Moslem peoples to Christians 
of the West is now so unique and so com- 
pelling that we desire to render more explicit 
and more persuasive what we conceive to be 
the nature of that call and what we believe 
to be the conditions absolute of its being 
wisely and effectively heeded. 

Can we deny, is there not painful and 
overwhelming evidence of the fact, that even 
among the intelligent and sincere Christians 
of our time there exists a narrowness and 
selfishness which has its origin and support 
altogether outside of the teaching of Christ 
and His apostles, or even of that of the 
prophets of Israel? Turks—and others— 
have treated Armenians with incredible in- 
humanity. How many of us are there who, 
instead of condemning all Turks as outside 
the pale of our fellowship, recognize and ap- 
preciate the fact that very many Turks con- 
demn the acts of their rulers, and at serious 
personal peril have shielded and saved their 
Christian fellow countrymen from their 
ruthless persecutors ? 

Twenty years ago, during the time when 
thousands of Armenians were done to death 
all over Turkey, including Constantinople 
itself, an order from the Imperial palace was 
brought to the Vali (governor-general) of 
Brusa, appointing .a day for the killing of 
Armenian men in that city. Knowing he 
would lose his place, perhaps his life, the 
Vali said: “I take the responsibility of sup- 
pressing this order. There shall be no kill- 
ing of innocent men while I am governor 
here.” There was no massacre in Brusa. 
There were numerous instances at that time 
and there have been more numerous in- 
stances during the late more horrible massa- 
cres and deportations, when Turkish officers 
and private citizens, and Kurds, also, have 
shielded and saved Armenians at the risk of 
their own lives. 

Do we really desire to win Moslems to 
the acceptance of Christ as more than 
prophet? Here are some of the conditions 
of success in this enterprise: 

(1) Fraternal interest fn the welfare of 
Moslem peoples. 

Do we really care for the present and fu- 
ture welfare of our Moslem brothers, or do 
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we say: “It is not our affair. Let them 
stick to their ancestral faith’? It does not 
come within our present purpose to enlarge 
upon the folly of indifference on our part to 
a crisis in the life of two hundred millions 
of our fellow men, were the matter consid- 
ered solely in relation to our own material 
interests. Moslem peoples, whether we will 
or no, are certain to touch us at more points 
hereafter than ever in the past. The day of 
separation and isolation among “the peoples 
of the world has passed. We do care, do 
we not, to have the new life of Moslem 
peoples develop under influences which raise 
that life from the low ethical character, the 
atrophy of the moral sense, which has char- 
acterized the life of Moslem peoples hither- 
to. It is in the interest of the world’s peace 
that Christian ethics should govern the life 
of all peoples during the critical years just 
before us. 

(2) Any effort by peoples of the West 
for the mental and moral uplift of Moslem 
peoples must begin with a sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with their religion. An ancestral 
faith has a tremendous hold upon its devo- 
tees. The theology of Islam, in spite of seri- 
ous defects, furnishes substantial common 
ground upon which Christian and Moslem 
can stand. And when Islam is no longer an 
armed force, but only a religious power in 
the world, it will still hold its devotees as 
with hooks of steel. Even when men born 
in that faith are convinced that Christianity 
alone is true, the Oriental assurance that it 
is right and wise to conceal from prying 
eyes the most intimate thoughts and convic- 
tions of the soul will result in an increasing 
number of secret Christians among Moslems 
until mutual recognition and growing cour- 
age prompt confession of their new faith. 

(3) If we really wish to win Moslems 
to become followers of Christ, the effective 
forces are love and life. Argument, contro- 
versy, will avail little. They often repel. 
When one has lived many years among Mos- 
lems and has learned to love them, he is 
ready to sit down with a Moslem friend and 
study with him the gospel record of the life 
and teachings of Jesus, until without even 
the mention of the name of Mohammed the 
Moslem himself will spontaneously see and 
feel the infinite contrast between his prophet 
and Jesus. On the one side is a sinful man; 
on the other a sinless, Divine Person, to be 
followed, served, adored. 

To win Moslems demands time, infinite 
patience, sympathy, love. The thirteenth 
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chapter of First Corinthians and the Sermon 
on the Mount furnish a new and searching 
revelation and inspiration to a Moslem mind. 
When whole communities of Moslems accept 
Christianity there is one thing peculiar to 
Islam which requires no change except put- 
ting the name of Jesus Christ in the place of 
that of Mohammed, namely, the call to wor- 
ship by a musical, trained human voice. 


AMERICANS AND TURKISH MOSLEMS 


In the last July issue of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews the writer presented in tabular 
form a statement concerning the institutions 
established by Americans in Turkey. These 
institutions are all located at strategic cen- 
ters in the empire. They were numerous 
and firmly established, and, though now in 
part suppressed, will for the most part be re- 
established. They include religious, educa- 
tional, medical, and publication plants, ad- 
ministered by hundreds of educated Ameri- 
cans. They exist there solely for the purpose 
of enabling the peoples of Turkey—Moslem 
and non-Moslem—to share with us the bless- 
ings of a truly Christian civilization. We 
occupy no position comparable to this in any 
other part of the Moslem world. When the 
war ends the Turks and the other Moslem 
races of Turkey will find themselves reduced 
to a condition of want and distress unparal- 
leled in their past experience. The popula- 
tion will consist mainly of women, children, 
old men, and war cripples. Their govern- 
ment and their religion have failed them. 
We have the unique privilege of demonstra- 
ting before their eyes and in their behalf 
what Christian philanthropy signifies. If we 
do that, sympathetically, wisely, patiently, 
unstintedly pouring money, love, and life 
into our endeavor, with no desire for tem- 
poral and material reward, it is in no way 
doubtful that we shall receive the deep and 
lasting gratitude of races of men that have 
been greatly wronged by their own rulers, 
and who feel themselves disillusioned in the 
hopes they have cherished in their ancestral 
religion. 

We Americans have a great service to 
render to the great nation of China. But 
we share this duty with many other peoples. 
The call to restore and save the Moslem 
peoples of the Near East comes to us pre- 
eminently. We are prepared to meet the 
call. Shall we not meet it with renewed 
zeal and with a considerateness and a patient 
perseverance which will insure certain and 
large success? 





THE FAR EAST AFTER THE 
WAR 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


HEN the Russo-Japanese convention 

was concluded, in July, 1916, Tokio 
was all jubilation. There were banquets, 
lantern processions, and the display of bunt- 
ing, in celebration of the new “alliance.” 

In contrast to this great demonstration at 
the Mikado’s capital, enthusiasm in Russia 
was conspicuous by its absence. Petrograd 
had no lantern processions, no diplomatic 
banquets to speak of. Even the press com- 
mended the pact only in a_ perfunctory 
manner. 

Here we see in striking relief the charac- 
teristic feelings of a little nation with limited 
resources, contrasted with those of a great 
country possessing enormous territories and 
enjoying boundless possibilities yet little ex- 
ploited. Whether Japan’s position shall be 
made secure through friendship with Russia 
is a question which directly affects her very 
existence and safety. ‘To Russia, on the 
other hand, the consolidation of her interests 
in Manchuria and Mongolia means simply 
another advantage added to the secure posi- 
tion she has’ already established. No doubt 
Japan regards entente or alliance with Russia 
as a means of self-preservation, while Russia 
looks upon it as a convenient means of main- 
taining her advantageous position without 
again going to war with Japan. 


JAPAN'S MOTIVE—SELF-PRESERVATION 


This incident is significant in that it fur- 
nishes an indication of Japan’s foreign policy 
and of the possible post-bellum alignment of 
the powers in the Far East, with the Mi- 
kado’s Empire as the central figure. To an 
intelligent understanding of Japanese diplo- 
macy it is essential to remember that she has, 
in her dealings with foreign powers, always 
been actuated by a feeling of self-preservation 
struck deep into her heart at her very intro- 
duction into the comity of nations.. Without 
attempting to prove this point with historical 
facts, we may here safely assert that Japan’s 
policy towards European powers in the years 
to come will be guided by the same instinct 
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of self-preservation that has in the past been 
the dominant factor in her diplomacy. 


THE JAPANESE SEEK RUSSIA’S FRIENDSHIP 


Proud and sensitive, the Japanese are re- 
luctant to admit that, in the Manchurian 
war of a decade ago, their resources in men 
and money proved too small to cope with 
Russia’s mighty onslaught. Had the war 
dragged along a year or two longer the 
island nation might have been defeated by 
the sheer weight of numbers of the enemy. 
When the peace treaty was signed at Ports- 
mouth, Japan was convinced of the futility 
of waging another war against the Mus- 
covites. With her fair isles made tolerably 
secure from immediate Russian menace, 
Japan forthwith entered into friendly nego- 
tiations with Petrograd for no other purpose 
than to avoid further bloodshed in Man- 
churia. It may be safely concluded that the 
maintenance and promotion of friendship 
with Russia will continue to be the guiding 
factor in Japanese diplomacy for decades to 
come, thus at last realizing the dreams of 
the late Prince Ito, who had conceived the 
idea of a Russo-Japanese alliance even before 
the formation of the first Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance in 1902. 

That great statesman believed that Japan 
and Russia were natural allies and that his 
country could not afford to be at loggerheads 
with such a great country as Russia, which 
had become Japan’s next-door neighbor. It 
was partly due to England’s apprehension of 
a possible alliance, through Ito’s efforts, be- 
tween Tokio and Petrograd, that Downing 
Street was persuaded to conclude an alliance 
with Japan. Had the Mikado become the 
Czar’s ally instead of the King’s, the map 
of Asia, with special reference to Persia, 
Tibet, and Mongolia, might have been dif- 
ferent from what it is to-day. 

Japan is not yet quite sufe of Russia’s sin- 
cerity in accepting her proffer of friendship. 
The coolness with which Petrograd received 
the recefit convention has been disconcerting 
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to Japan. When the convention was made 
public the Mikado’s Government intimated 
that a separate agreement, ceding to Japan 
a railway line and certain privileges, would 
soon be published. Yet to this day no such 
agreement is officially announced, and the 
Japanese people are wondering whether Rus- 
sia really made such concessions. ‘There is, 
however, no room to doubt that-such minor 
matters will soon be satisfactorily arranged. 
Moreover, Japan seems to believe that, with 
proper handling, the friendship with Russia 
can be placed upon a sound and permanent 
basis. 


RUSSIA’S QUEST OF WARM SALT WATER 


Whether Russia will definitely abandon 
the idea of piercing the Japanese line in 
Manchuria and once more forcing her way 
towards Chinese waters will, to no small ex- 
tent, depend upon her success or failure in 
securing, upon the termination of the Euro- 
pean holocaust, either Constantinople or the 
mastery of the Persian Gulf. The Russian 
policy enunciated by Peter the Great of 
seeking warm ocean water still persists. 
Despite her struggles during three centuries, 
Russia has not yet reached warm water. 
Germany stands guard at the exit of the 
Baltic Sea, and the outlet to the Black Sea 


’ is closed at the Dardanelles. The White 


Sea, Russia’s only undisputed outlet, is in 
the grip of the ice most of the twelve months, 
while Vladivostok, at the easternmost end 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, is also ice- 
bound during the long winter months. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway itself was built for 
the purpose of tapping warm water at Dalny 
or, if possible, at a point further south on 
the Chinese coast. But her way in the Far 
East was blocked by the Japanese in the 
war of 1904. Then she turned her atten- 
tion towards Persia, but the Persian Gulf, 
thanks to England’s interposition, is not yet 
reached. : 

It is now unquestionable that Russia has 
been promised Constantinople by England 
and France. Should the war result in the 
expulsion of Turkey from Europe and the 
handing of the Turkish capital to Russia, 
the Czar would no longer be so restless from 
lack of warm ocean water. For a few, even 
for many, decades to follow, Russia would be 
well satisfied with her newly acquired free- 
dom of exit from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean through the Dardanelles. On 
the other hand, should the Entente powers 
fail to crush German arms and leave Turkey 
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where she is, Russia would undoubtedly 
covet the mastery of the Persian Gulf. 
Should England block Russia’s way on the 
gulf, Russia would, after the war, find her- 
self landlocked as before, and might resume 
her restless activity to reach ocean water. 
Should this come to pass, Japan would once 
again feel the pressure inevitably resulting 
from the Russian desire to advance towards 
Chinese waters. 

In the memoirs of Prince Bernhard von 
Bulow is found the following passage: 


Towards the end of the eighties Prince Bis- 
marck once said to me, with reference to Russia 
and Asia: “In Russia there is a very serious 
amount of unrest and agitation, which may easily 
result in an explosion. It would be best for the 
peace of the world if the explosion took place 
in Asia and not in Europe. We must be careful 
not to stand just in the way, otherwise we may 
have to bear the brunt of it.” 


We have reason to believe that Germany 
directly or indirectly encouraged Russia to 
turn her eyes towards Japan and China, 
which was one of the factors leading to the 
Russo-Japanese war of a decade ago. Should 
Germany, after the present war, elect to fol- 
low a similar policy, Japan’s position must 
once again become perilous. Japan is fully 
alive to her precarious status in Manchuria, 
and is taking such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard her position, making, at the same 
time, every effort to remain friendly with 
Russia. 


JAPAN—RUSSIA—ENGLAND 


In considering Japan’s future relations 
with Russia, we must keep in mind her rela- 
tions with England. It goes without saying 
that the Mikado, in concluding the recent 
convention with the Czar, entertained no 
idea of supplanting with the new pact the 
existing alliance with England. But the 
point must be kept in view that Japan has 
been acting upon the principle that England 
and Russia will, and must, after the war, 
continue to be friendly. 

Much, therefore, must depend upon the 
actual post-bellum attitude of Russia and 
England towards each other. Japan hopes 
that England will, at the peace conference, 
be. generous enough to concede to Russia 
what the latter has been coveting in the 
Near East or in the direction of the Persian 
Gulf, so that she may not be placed in the 
embarrassing position whereby she may have 
to choose between Russia and England as her 
future partner. 
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The Anglo-Japanese alliance expires in 
1921. If, in the meantime, Russia and Eng- 
land come to the parting of the ways, threat- 
ening to bring about a coalition between 
Berlin and Petrograd, Japan must necessarily 
hesitate to be England’s traveling companion 
on the diplomatic road of the future. Ja- 
pan’s instinct of  self-preservation must 
compel her to avoid further struggle with 
Russia. Whether the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance will be renewed five years hence must, 
therefore, depend upon Russia’s attitude to- 
wards England and incidentally towards 
Germany. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance is just fif- 
teen years old. The first treaty, signed in 
(1902, was aimed against Russia. ‘The sec- 
ond treaty, signed in August, 1905, had in 
view both Russia and Germany, for England, 
at that time, began to feel the increasing 
pressure of German expansion in all parts 
of the world. The third alliance, signed in 
1911, was directed chiefly against Germany, 
because Russia had ceased to be an imminent 
menace either to Great Britain or to Japan. 
During the fifteen years of its existence, the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance has proved valuable 
to both contracting parties. Nevertheless, it 
has been subjected to severe criticism both in 
Japan and in England. As early as 1908 
such Englishmen as Lord Stanhope, E. B. 
Wooman, B. L. Simpson, and Lancelot 
Loton, bitterly assailed Japan’s activities in 
China and urged the readjustment of British 
policy in the Far East. At that time Japan 
said nothing to return British compliments. 
On the contrary, she made earnest efforts to 
retain England’s friendship. 


JAPAN’S PART IN THE GREAT WAR 


The opening of the European war found 
the relations between Japan and England 
not all harmony. It is true that England re- 
quested Japan to declare war upon Germany, 
and that Japan gladly lent ear to the request. 
But the two powers did not readily agree 
upon the terms upon which Japan was to 
conduct war as England’s ally. Looking 
back at the situation through the perspective 
of the twenty-eight months of war, we feel 
justified in believing that England was re- 
luctant to see Japan capture the German 
islands in the Pacific, and simply asked Japan 
to destroy the German base of operation in 
China. 

Whether or not England really tried to 
restrict Japan’s hand to Japan’s campaign 
in the Pacific is known only in the innermost 


circles of the Mikado’s Foreign Office. To 
the outsider, however, it is significant that 
soon after Japan’s declaration of war against 
Germany a certain section of the Japanese 
press began to complain about England’s 
“selfishness.” When England dispatched a 
few hundred troops from India to Kiau-chow 
to participate in the Japanese campaign 
against the German stronghold, official Japan 
extended to them a cordial reception, but peo- 
ple were not lacking who were inclined to 
read ulterior motives to England’s action. 
These people suspected that Great Britain, 
by taking a part in the Japanese campaign, 
hoped to check the logical extension of Japa- 
nese influence in Shangtung after the reduc- 
tion of Kiau-chow. Soon after the fall of the 
German base, it was rumored in Tokio that 
England, upon the strength of the part she 
had played in the campaign, was desirous of 
gaining control of the northern half of the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway, owned by the Chi- 
nese Government but financed by Germany. 
The rumor, though promptly denied in re- 
sponsible circles, naturally created suspicion 
among the people. 

This unfortunate psychological state was 
at once seized upon by German propagan- 
dists, who, from their secret headquarters in 
China, possibly in Shanghai, poured forth 
pamphlets and leaflets in English, German, 
and even Japanese, all of them intended to 
estrange Japan and England. ‘These matters 
were distributed among editors, professors, 
and publicists in Japan, and did no little 
damage to the cordial relationship between 
Japan and England. 

Again, the Japanese demands made upon 
China in January, 1915, contained Japan’s 
“wish” that China grant her the privilege of 
building a railway between Wuchang and a 
point on the Kiukiang-Nanchang line, as 
well as the lines between Nanchang and 
Hangchow and between Nanchang and 
Chaochou, provided that England should not 
object to the concessions. Whether Eng- 
land objected to the Japanese “wish” we do 
not know, but the fact is that Japan failed 
to acquire the concessions. 


BRITISH COLONIAL ATTITUDE TOWARD JAPAN 


In addition to these circumstances, a 
standing complaint of the Japanese people, 
if not of the Japanese Government, is found 
in the hidebound exclusion polécy of British 
colonies, and especially of Australia. Com- 
pared with the rigidity with which Australia 
excludes Japanese, the treatment extended to 
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them bythe United States is indeed liberal. 


There can be no doubt that the attitude of ° 


the British colonies will continue to be an 
obstacle to the cementing of friendship be- 
tween the two island nations. Add to this 
the persistent agitation of English business 
interests in China against the expansion of 
Japanese enterprise in that country, and you 
can realize the difficulties besetting the future 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. It is most 
unfortunate that Englishmen in China think 
of Anglo-Japanese relations only in terms of 
the enormous investments they have made in 
the Far East, and fail to view them in the 
broader light of international politics. What 
would have become of British prestige and 
influence in China had Japan, in the present 
world crisis, been Germany’s friend instead 
of being England’s ally? 

It is the irony of fate that Japan’s friend- 
ship with England should show signs of 
weakening during the incumbency of Mar- 
quis Okuma and Baron Kato, as Japan’s 
Premier and Foreign Minister, respectively, 
and that it promises to regain its former 
firmness at the hands of the new ministry 
whose leaders are reputed to be not only pro- 
Russian, but pro-German. Both Okuma and 
Kato are sincere admirers of England, and 
have played important parts in fostering 
friendship between the two nations. Yet 
circumstances during the past three years 
have conspired to bring about a situation far 
from their real desire. 

There is strong reason to believe that the 
new Japanese cabinet, headed by Marshal 
Count Terauchi, will bend its efforts for 
the restoration of Anglo-Japanese relations 
to their former cordial state, as well as for 
the establishment of a better understanding 
with China. If the Cabinet is allowed to re- 
main in power long enough, it will probably 
prove capable of readjusting Japan’s rela- 
tionship with China and with England. It 
is undoubtedly Terauchi’s hope that Russia 
and England will continue to be friendly 


after the war, and to that end he will un- 
questionably employ his influence. 


BLUNDERS IN CHINA 


At the same time, he realizes the grave 
blunders committed by Japan in dealing with 
China in the past few years. It seems sig- 
nificant that the vigorous negotiations which 
the Okuma ministry opened with China fol- 
lowing the clash of the Japanese and the 
Chinese troops at Tienchiatung last August, 
seems to have virtually been dropped by the 
new Cabinet. To lend color to the situation 
an official in the Okuma Cabinet, known to 
be mainly responsible for the drafting of the 
celebrated Japanese demands upon China, 
has announced the complete severance of his 
connection with officialdom. Is it not also 
significant that Japan has launched no pro- 
test against the project of the Siems-Carey 
Company of St. Paul to repair the grand 
canal in the province of Shangtung, where 
Japan, as Germany’s successor, has the un- 
questionable right to veto such outside enter- 
prises? Heretofore the weakness of Japa- 
nese diplomacy in China has been the in- 
ability of the civilian premier and the civilian 
foreign minister to control the military sec- 
tion of the government. However disgrace- 
ful such admission may be to Japan, we must 
frankly confess that many of the recent 
troubles, resulting from the contact of Japa- 
nese and Chinese upon Chinese soil, have 
been caused by the so-called China ronin 
(professional Japanese agitators in China) 
as well as by unauthorized actions of army 
men over whom the civilian premier had only 
inadequate power. ‘The new premier, being 
a popular and influential army officer, is in 
a position to remove this obstacle, if he only 
makes up his mind to place Japan’s relations 
with China upon a sound basis. It is yet too 
early to predict anything definite at this mo- 
ment, but signs are not lacking which seem 
to show that Count Terauchi means to rise 
to the occasion. 











CARRANZA—AFTER TWO YEARS 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


XACTLY what happened, during the 
first half of last month, to give a more 
hopeful turn to Mexican affairs, it might be 
difficult for anyone to state. A feeling of op- 
timism seemed to affect enthusiast and critic 
alike, although a painstaking search would 
have yielded little in the news to justify it. 
In fact, announcement was made that the 
American-Mexican Joint Commission had 
dissolved, without formal agreement upon 
means for maintaining order along the inter- 
national boundary. A protocol was signed, 
which Carranza refused to ratify. Careful 
study of the document fails to reveal more 
than a desire upon our part to withdraw the 
Pershing expedition; but Carranza wanted 
also a promise that we should never again 
cross the border in pursuit of bandits. The 
section in dispute seems harmless: 

Each of the Governments parties to this agree- 
ment shall guard its side of the international 
boundary. This, however, does not preclude such 
coéperation on the part of the military com- 
manders of both countries as may be practicable. 

Thus, four months of parleying appear to 
have been’ wasted. If the agreement had 
been promptly ratified, our troops would al- 
ready have returned; and proper patrol on 
each side of the border, until brigandage 
ceases, would in itself render further expe- 
ditions impossible. 


Changes in Mexican conditions, and par- 
ticularly in our official relation to them, have 
been so numerous and so vast in their scope 
that the average American might well have 
difficulty in retaining a definite impression. 
It may therefore be permissible to restate 
some of them now. 

To go back only fifteen months: It will 
be remembered that formal recognition had 
been extended to Venustiano Carranza— 
First Chief of the Constitutionalist faction— 
by the United States and eight of the repub- 
lics of South and Central America, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1915. As head of the de facto gov- 
ernment, and with the moral support of the 
United States, Carranza was expected, at the 
very least, to maintain order. 
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But Francisco Villa had @isputed Carran- 
za’s authority, and he now became embittered 
against the United States. To strike at both, 
he carried out a raid upon the town of Co- 
lumbus, N. M., on March 9, 1916, killing 
seventeen American civilians and soldiers. 

President Wilson and his Cabinet imme- 
diately decided to send a force into Mexico 
to punish Villa; and an expedition entered 
Mexico on March 15 after much diplomatic 
haggling with Carranza. ‘Twelve thousand 
American soldiers pursued Villa and _ his 
bandits for six weeks, with astonishing agility 
and eminently satisfactory results. But for 
nine months thereafter the expedition re- 
mained stationary. As early as May, last 
year, this magazine editorially urged the 
withdrawal of our troops; for Villa’s forces 
had been scattered and decisively defeated 
in three engagements. 

Carranza continually urged withdrawal. 
The presence of a foreign army was not add- 
ing to his prestige. On June 16, his repre- 
sentative, General Trevino, informed Gen- 
eral Pershing that if the American troops 
moved in any direction but northward it 
would be considered a hostile act. 

The President replied, two days later, by 
calling out practically the entire organized 
militia of the various States (148,000 in all) 
and ordering them to the border. 

Three days after that the American troops 
came in conflict with a Carranza force at 
Carrizal, and a score of American soldiers 
were killed. In the words of Secretary 
Lansing, an explanatory statement submitted 
by the Mexican Government was “a formal 
avowal of deliberately hostile action.” 

Soon afterward (July 4), Carranza ex- 
pressed his willingness to consider remedies, 
and suggested an acceptance of Latin- 
American mediation. Secretary Lansing im- 
mediately agreed. Then Carranza proposed 
a joint commission to confer regarding the 
withdrawal of American troops and the 
origin of bandit raids, with a desire to effect 
an arrangement satisfactory to both govern- 
ments. That proposal was accepted by Pres- 


ident Wilson on July 28. The Mexican 
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commissioners (Luis Cabrera, Ignacio Bonil- 
las, and Alberto J. Pani) were named on 
August 3. The Americans (Secretary Frank- 
lin K. Lane, Judge George Gray, and Dr. 
John R. Mott) were named on August 22. 
The commission met on September 6 and 
continued in session—with several protracted 
adjournments—until November 24, when a 
protocol was signed. Three days earlier the 
American commissioners had presented a new 
proposal, and had informed the Mexicans 
that it was final. 

This protocol related chiefly to the with- 
drawal of the Pershing expedition within 
forty days. Nearly a month afterward (on 
December 18) it was announced that Car- 
ranza had refused to ratify the agreement, 
and on January 15 the Joint Commission 
dissolved without definite accomplishment. 


To sum up: Carranza was recognized as 
leader of the dominant faction, after he alone 
had refused to participate in an international 
conference. Villa carried out raids into 
United States territory, after Carranza had 
been declared to possess “material and moral 
capacity to protect lives and property.” The 
Administration sent an expedition into Mex- 
ico to pursue and punish Villa, and then held 
the soldiers inactive. Carranza objected, then 
threatened, and finally committed a “deliber- 
ately hostile action.” 

The United States replied by accepting 
Carranza’s suggestion of a joint commission 
to confer regarding border raids and the 
withdrawal of American troops. The com- 
mission met, Carranza restricted his delegates 
to the discussion of Pershing’s withdrawal, 
and the protocol referred to nothing but what 
was alluded to in Carranza’s original pro- 
posal. Yet Carranza refused to ratify the 
agreement. He had always demanded that 
the troops be recalled; the. Administration 
at Washington, its military advisers, its 
special commissioners, and the American pub- 
lic have long wished that the troops might be 
withdrawn gracefully. Yet the troops re- 
mained, inactive, for nine months. 

Finally, in spite of the fact that such a 
consummation was devoutly wished by all, 
we were permitted to believe last month that 
the troops would actually be recalled. Un- 
fortunately for the future historian who 
seeks first to understand and then to explain, 
Villa was at that moment more powerful 
and audacious than at any time since he was 
chased into the mountains. Late in Decem- 
ber he was able to seize and loot Chihuahua 


and Torreon, two of the most important 
commercial centers in northern Mexico. 


But the larger questions remain unsettled. 
Even while delegates are revising its consti- 
tution, Mexico continues to be ruled by one 
man—who, more than two years ago, set 
aside that constitution, just as he or any other 
Mexican leader with sufficient military back- 
ing could and would set aside the most per- 
fect Mexican constitution ever written. The 
country has been flooded with worthless 
paper money, industries are at a standstill, 
and there are at least four centers of armed 
revolt. Villa strikes here and there through- 
out the north; Zapata controls the State of 
Morelos, south of the capital; the followers 
of Diaz are dominant in Oaxaca; and Man- 
uel Palez is conducting an insurrection of his 
own along the east coast. 

Mexico needs money, in large amounts, for 
reconstruction work. But a loan will not 
be forthcoming so long as there is a possi- 
bility that the Carranza government may be 
overthrown and its financial agreements 
nullified. The country needs also a firm 
neighbor in the north, who will steadfastly 
resist all entreaties to permit the shipment of 
arms across the border. 

American business men and methods in 
Mexico had won honor before the revolu- 
tionary period; but American diplomacy, 
with its two armed invasions, has made us 
so cordially despised and even hated that it 
is doubtful if we can be of any real service 
in Mexico for many years to come. Looking 
far into the future, one might well place most 
faith in incidental things, such as recent plans 
for educational and sanitary guidance. 

Meanwhile there is a widespread feeling 
in well-informed quarters that the skies are 
clearing in Mexico. General Carranza, 
though not a real military leader, has never- 
theless maintained himself as the dominant 
factor since the flight of Huerta, on July 15, 
1914. His chief characteristics, in the eyes 
of the American public, are false pride, jeal- 
ousy, and obstinacy, which have prevented 
his accepting the friendly counsel and aid of 
Mexico’s great neighbor to the north. But 
he has high ideals, and his very obstinacy 
will hold him to his purpose of rebuilding his 
distracted country and lifting up its people. 

Our troops will be withdrawn and an 
Ambassador (the Hon. Henry P. Fletcher) 
will be sent to Mexico. If conditions really 
improve, the people of the United States are 
ready and eager to forget the past. 























THE CONGRESS AT QUERETARO, REVISING MEXICO’S CONSTITUTION AND PLANNING FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


MEXICO’S CONSTITUENT 
CONGRESS 


BY BERNARD GALLANT 


[The author of the following article has for many years enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
informing himself regarding conditions in Mexico, particularly from the standpoint of factional 


leadership. 


He is enthusiastic in his belief that Carranza and the Constitutionalists are fast 


restoring order; and he has great faith in the work of the men who are now revising the consti- 


tution of the Republic—Tue Eprror.] 


FTER six years of constant strife and 

bitter social upheaval, Mexico made a 
tremendous step toward the reéstablishment 
of law and order on December 2. ‘That 
date was marked by the opening of -the Con- 
stituent Congress at Queretaro, when dele- 
gates gathered from every nook and corner 
of that unfortunate land to decide its future 
tendencies and revise the constitution. Elec- 
tions for delegates to the Congress had been 
held in October, and revolutionary Mexico 
had been given an opportunity to exercise 
newly acquired freedom. For the first time 
in Mexico’s history, real political parties 
were formed—each one fighting the other, 
but all guided by the same revolutionary 
principles which dominated the historic out- 
break. The election of delegates was by di- 
rect vote of the people, who were given the 
choice of several delegates of different par- 
ties which had sprung up in Mexico’s rising 
sun of political liberty. It was an affair over 
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which the military authorities had no power 
or supervision. 

The delegates came from the rebellious 
State of Chihuahua, from far-off Lower Cali- 
fornia, from aristocratic Yucatan, and from 
thé recently conquered Zapata stronghold, 
the State of Moreles. Every part of Mexico 
responded to the Constitutionalists’ call. It 
was a novelty, an unheard-of thing. Besides, 
the idea of discussing law and order ap- 
pealed to them, for, in truth, Mexico and 
the Mexicans are utterly weary of internal 
strife. 

Perhaps the most hopeful thing about the 
Constituent Congress is the fact that it is not 
controlled by the military element. Of the 
242 delegates, not more than a dozen are 
members of the army or in any way con- 
nected with it. Those few who do belong 
to the army are men of low rank and small 
following. That is an important fact, which 
should not be overlooked—for upon it de- 
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“FIRST CHIEF” CARRANZA, ADDRESSING THE DELEGATES ON THE OPENING DAY 


(At his right sits the president of the Congress, Sefior Manuel Rojas, while at the small table is Sefior Candido 
Aguilar, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The names in the background are of men who signed Mexico’s present constitution) 


pends, in large measure, the successful out- 
come of the entire gathering. The delegates 
belonging to the army do not appear at the 
assembly hall in military garb. 

The Constituent Congress is entirely an 
affair of civilians. It is not a political gath- 
ering, but a scientific congress, whose object 
is to revise the constitution of 1857, and 
introduce many necessary reforms for which 
the present struggle has been waged. It is 
an attempt to bring Mexico’s laws up to date 
and to place the nation in line with the rest 
of the world. However, the Congress means 
more than that, for upon its attainments de- 
pends the main question: whether Mexico 
is to continue in chaos, or is to become once 
more a land of peace and prosperity. 

The Congress was empowered to call elec- 
tions for President of the Republic, for sena- 
tors, judges, governors, and various other 
representatives of the people. Mexico will 
thus throw off the last vestige of the social 
strife, and law and order will supplant the 
military rule. It is the most important step 
undertaken by General Carranza and his 
associates since the overthrowing of Huerta. 

The Presidential election is to be held in 
May. It is then that legal heads of Govern- 
ment are to be chosen by the people, and the 
country will resume constitutional order. 

The delegates themselves are perhaps the 
most interesting body of lawmakers that ever 





























gathered in Mexico. They are the direct 
result of the upheaval. In the days of Diaz 
or Huerta such a group of men certainly 
could not have been found making laws or 
directing the destinies of the country. Its 
members are not aristocrats or men of 
wealth; they are the first indications of the 
great middle class to which the Mexican 
revolution has given birth. It is a sincere 
and earnest element, which will cement all 
the forces of that unfortunate land and bring 
order out of chaos. It is true that the men 
are not polished parliamentarians or shrewd 
students of law, but they know and appre- 
ciate Mexico’s needs and will work towards 
those ends. Among the delegates, however, 
are many men famous as lawmakers, who 
played an important part in the days of Diaz 
and Huerta. Those men are guiding the 
younger element, now in the majority. 
Seftor Manuel Rojas, who was chosen 
President of the Congress, is one of those 
men famous in the older days of Mexico. 
He is not a product of the revolution, al- 
though he is a man of liberal tendencies and 
modern views. It was he who in a famous 
document—entitled “I Accuse” —hurled 
twenty-four charges against the former 
American Ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson. 
He was also the chairman of the Informal 
Peace Conference last summer, arranged by 
the Anti-Militarist League, after the Carri- 
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zal affair. ‘That is indicative of the pacific 
tendencies of the Constituent Congress. 

The city of Queretaro, where the historic 
gathering is holding its session, is a reliquary 
of Mexico’s picturesque history. It played 
an important part in every political upheaval 
since the days of Cortez. It is a beautiful 
little spot in the mountains, only 167 miles 
north of Mexico City, yet in spirit and in tra- 
ditions it is entirely different from the capi- 
tal. Here the plans for national independ- 
ence were formulated and the first battles 
waged which brought an end to Spain’s 
domination over the land of the Aztecs and 
Montezumas. Here Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria, with his small band of adven- 
turous French imperialists, fought and 
dreamt of establishing an empire amid the 
ever-green hills. Here, too, Maximilian was 
shot by the victorious soldiers of Benito 
Juarez. And here, also, the peace pact be- 
tween the United States and Mexico was 
signed after the war of 1848. At present 
Queretaro is the provisional capital of the 
Constitutionalist de facto government. 

Undoubtedly the sentimental and the his- 
toric aspects of Queretaro played an impor- 
tant part in the selection of it as the meeting 
place for the Congress.. Away from the 
many distractions of the capital, the dele- 
gates work in peace and unhampered. 

The most important laws adopted by the 
Congress are as follows: 
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The granting of home rule to large cities. 
Formerly they were governed by “Jefe Politicos” 
appointed by the State governor or by the central 
government. The new laws give the people an 
opportunity to elect their local authorities. 

Laws of divorce. Mexico is the first country 
in South or Central America to adopt divorce 
laws. A commission of attorneys spent six 
months in the United States, to make a thorough 
study of our laws and adapt them to the needs 
of Mexico. 

The abolishment of the Ministry of Education. 
In the future each state is to conduct independ- 
ently its educational work, while the government 
is to render assistance and guidance through a 
commission of educators. 

Laws prohibiting military men from partici- 
pating in political affairs or holding any political 
office. 

Laws granting the vote to women who are self- 
supporting and not married. 

Labor laws to fix minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of labor, also measures to prevent 
unnecessary strife between capital and labor. 


If one is to judge the Constitutionalists’ 
aims and tendencies by the deeds and laws 
passed by the Constituent Congress, Mexico 
is not drifting towards socialism. The aim 
of its members is to provide laws by which 
the natural wealth of the country may be 
utilized by all, Mexicans and foreigners 
alike. They are struggling to get away from 
a government ruled by special concession and 
special privileges. They are aiming towards 
genuine democracy and true liberty. Whether 
they will succeed or not, only time can 
tell. 














WORKING WOMEN PLEADING FOR THE VOTE AND IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS OF THEIR LIFE AND LABOR 


(On the opening day of the Congress, a delegation of Indian wemen from the cotton mills marched into Queretaro 
with band and banners, and were well received by the delegates) 











RUNNING STATES AND COUN- 
TIES ON BUSINESS LINES 


BY H. S. GILBERTSON 


[This article gives an up-to-date survey of the movement towards responsible government in 


the various States. 


Gilbertson is executive secretary of the National Short Ballot 


It was written by a man who is in close touch with this movement. 


Mr. 
Organization, 381 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City, and will be glad to answer any inquiries that our readers may address to him. The 
group of men who are at the head of the Short Ballot Organization are deserving of the highest praise 
for the public-spirited manner in which their work is conducted.—THE EpirTor.] 


ORE than ten million American citi- 

zens, resident in four hundred-odd 
municipalities distributed over forty-one 
States, are living under a form of govern- 
ment which for ten years has been providing 
a workable formula for breaking up political 
machines and installing independent public 
opinion in the seat of power. What is com- 
ing out of this experience specifically for the 
cities involved need hardly be rehearsed. The 
point is that, beginning with the first applica- 
tion of a new principle of government in the 
rather crude organization known as the 
“commission” plan, American political 
thought has been taking bold and unprece- 
dented liberties with the cherished theories 
of the “Fathers.” And signs are not lacking 
that commission government (as a dynamic 
idea, not as a rigid formula) is to be the thin 
end of a wedge which is to broaden its own 
meaning and force its way upward into the 
larger civic divisions. 


THE CITY-MANAGER PLAN 


Thus, at Dayton three years ago, commis- 
sion government took on a deeper signifi- 
cance, not as pointing the way toward more 
simple and direct popular control, but toward 
the enforcement of that control through effi- 


cient administration. In the issue of this 
magazine for June, 1914, Mr. L. D. Upson 
described the operation of the new charter 
of that city. This instrument preserved the 
features of commission government which in- 
volved the short ballot and concentration of 
municipal powers in the hands of a single 
elective body. It abandoned, however, the 
* practise of undertaking to secure heads of 
departments by the elective process. Fur- 
thermore, it enunciated the idea (a thor- 
oughly radical one in this country) that the 
chief executive of the city should be treated 


as an arm or instrument of the governing 
body and be chosen by it with sole reference 
to his professional qualifications. 

The charter was a death blow to the vote- 
getting, ‘“good-fellow” tradition; it went 
even farther than commission government in 
the way of simplifying election issues: it 
paved the way for the expert in city admin- 
istration. On the strength of its new char- 
ter the city fathers stunned the local politi- 
cians by going outside the limits of Dayton 
for their first manager. They thereby un- 
dermined the greatest stronghold of the old 
order, the popular political habit which con- 
ceives of a local office as a local industry 
rather than as a public trust. They also 
struck a harmonious chord in the hearts of 
independent citizens everywhere. 

In the space of three years forty-two cities 
scattered impartially over the maps of Ohio, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Iowa, Colorado, Arizona, Florida, Oregon, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Michi- 
gan followed Dayton in its break with the 
past. The latest important accession to the 
list of cities to be operated under this plan 
is Grand Rapids, Mich., which voted in the 
new system on August 29, 1916. As these 
lines are written, a lively propaganda for the 
adoption of the new plan, sponsored in every 
case by an influential body of citizens, is 
under way in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Kansas City. 


APPLYING THE “COMMISSION” IDEA TO 
STATES 


The assault of the commission-government 
idea upon the larger civil divisions is well 
advanced. The legislative power in many 
American cities till within recent years lay 
in large bi-cameral councils which were nota- 
ble principally for getting in each other’s way 
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and affording politicians a comfortable hiding 
place from the glare of public criticism. 
Commission government, on the other hand, 
let in the light, by concentrating municipal 
powers in a single governing board. Forth- 
with people began to ask themselves why, if 
a single-chambered legislature was not only 
safe but beneficial in cities, the same organi- 
zation could not be applied to the legislative 
department of the State. 

- Three years ago Governor Hodges, of 
Kansas, in a message to the Legislature, pro- 
posed that responsibility for lawmaking in 
the State be concentrated in one compact but 
representative body. Coming as it did on 
the heels of the commission-government 
movement, the suggestion gained an instant 
approval throughout the press of the country 
such as has rarely, if ever, been afforded to 
a radical fundamental proposal in politics. 
Among political scientists opinion seems to 
be almost universally in favor of the change. 
Governor Eberhardt, of Minnesota, had pre- 
viously scored a “hit” with an out-and-out 
proposal to run the State on the commission 
plan, while the group in Oregon under the 
leadership of Mr. W. S. U’Ren was able 
in 1913 to muster about one-third of the 
vote of the State to an “initiated” amend- 
ment to the State constitution which abol- 
ished the Senate. 


HOW THE SHORT-BALLOT IDEA HAS SPREAD 


Commission government, too, embodies in 


a specialized form the short ballot. Several 
years ago definite propaganda was started to 
explain this principle to the American people. 
From the beginning it was tied up, for tacti- 
cal purposes, to the movement which had 
already begun to sweep through the cities, 
with such effect that it is safe to say that 
this principle has met with the passive ap- 
proval of nearly every really influential pub- 
lic figure in the country, including educators, 
editors, party leaders, and public executives. 
In 1915, fourteen governors urged upon 
their legislatures the enactment of short- 
ballot laws as applied to the State govern- 
ment. 

In spite of serious constitutional obstacles, 
substantial progress in this movement has 
been made in California, Ohio, and Iowa. 
In California, Governor Hiram W. Johnson 
gave the weight of his great influence at the 
very beginning of his first term, in 1911, to 
constitutional amendments which removed 
from the ballot the State Railroad Commis- 
sion and the offices of State Printer and 
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Clerk of the Supreme Court. Ohio has dis- 
posed of its elective Public Works Commis- 
sioner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Dairy and Food Commissioner, and 
Iowa of its elective Supreme Court Clerk. 
Ohio in 1913 and New York in 1915 sub- 
mitted to the voters amendments applying 
_the short ballot in thoroughgoing fashion to 
the State offices, but in both cases without 
success, owing mainly to a lack of under- 
standing of the issue involved, on the part 
of the rural vote, which had not experienced 
commission government. 

Small favors, these, perhaps, but indicative 
of the direction in which responsible govern- 
ment is headed. The drift is unmistakably 
toward a condition in which, among other 
things, the chief_executive will be not only 
vested with a broad general grant of author- 
ity, but will actually have control over the 
necessary instrumentalities with which to 
make that authority real. 


RESPONSIBLE STATE EXECUTIVES— 
MARYLAND 


In the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1915 it was clearly brought out that 
the conception of a responsible executive 
meant not only the power to appoint sub- 
ordinates, but the power to initiate revenue 
and expense measures—a consideration which 
brought the short ballot into close association 
with the idea of an executive budget. In the 
defeated constitution this combination of 
principles was worked out logically and 
thoroughly, and had the constitution met 
with popular favor, New York would un- 
doubtedly have established a new standard 
of executive leadership. But the budget idea 
did not die with the constitution, and last 
year there was passed in the New Jersey 
Legislature a measure which, though not de- 
priving the Legislature of power to decrease 
items in the general appropriation bill, does 
give the Governor, in a limited sense, a real 
initiative in appropriation measures. 

Maryland, however, has gone the “whole 
distance,” in an amendment adopted by the 
people last November, which is modeled in 
great part after the provisions in the New 
York document just cited. This amendment 
provides for a complete classification of funds 
and expenditures—a financial program— 
based upon the data of two years preceding. 
the period to be financed. Not only is the 
responsibility for formulating the financial 
program laid upon the Governor, but at least 
insofar as the administrative departments are 
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concerned, his control over financial measures 
is paramount. That is to say, his itemized 
“budget bill” goes into both houses of the 
Legislature, and the presiding officer in each 
case is required to see that it is introduced, 
considered, and disposed of before other ap- 
propriation bills are taken up. 

Items in the Governor’s bill may be 
stricken out or reduced by the Legislature, 
but not increased. Should the Legislature, 
however, wish to make an appropriation for 
any specific object over and above the Gov- 
ernor’s recommendations, it may do so in a 
separate bill, which shall make special pro- 
vision for raising the necessary revenue to 
accomplish the purpose set forth. In defer- 
ence to the theory of the separation of powers 
the Legislature has both sole initiative and 
control over expenditures affecting its own 
branch of the government, and it may in- 
crease, but not diminish, the items in the 
Governor’s bill affecting the judiciary. 

And so, under the Maryland amendment, 
the Governor, in financial matters, virtually 
assumes the role of State business manager, 
investigating, initiating, executing policies— 
but always under the control of and subject 
to revision by the representative body. The 
good old Anglo-Saxon principle of retaining 
the “power of the purse” in the representa- 
tive body is respected to the last degree. In 
the formative, which is the important, period 
of budget-making, the public has to deal with 
a definite, responsible officer and his staff of 
administrative subordinates instead of with 
two sets of necessarily ill-informed, unwieldy, 
and perhaps turbulent legislative bodies or 
finance committees. The amendment, more- 
over, contains the germ of great possibilities 
toward the breaking down of the barriers be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches, 


‘since it gives the Governor the right (on his 


own initiative), and the duty (on request of 
either house), to appear before the house to 
explain his bill or to answer any questions 
concerning it which may be put to him. 
Again it was the city which led the way, 
for long before Maryland had adopted this 
measure, Baltimore, which has half the popu- 


lation of the State, had been conducting its, 


finances on an executive budget basis. The 
adaptation of the principle to the larger unit 
was easy and natural. 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY COMMISSIONS 


What promises to be a- powerful ally of 
the short-ballot and budget movement is the 
work which has been or is being done by the 


efficiency and economy commissions in a 
number. of States. These bodies were or- 
ganized in most cases at the instance of the 
State legislatures for the purpose of revising 
the methods of organization of the State 
administrative departments. In some cases 
a political motive was back of this step and 
the work has been superficial and non- 
constructive. But in two or three States, 
and particularly in Iowa, Illinois, and Min- 
nesota, the commissions have really struck at 
what the political scientists concede to be the 
foundation of inefficient and unpopular gov- 
ernment, In every instance the gist of the 
recommendations of these commissions is a 
plea for reorganization toward a greater sim- 
plicity, under the acknowledged leadership of 
the executive of the State. As the Iowa 
report has it, “It is the opinion of your 
committee that the chief cause for such waste 
and inefficiency as is apparent in the admin- 
istration of the State’s affairs is due to the 
system under which it is conducted—a sys- 
tem which, in the light of modern business 
experience, has become crude and unwieldy, 
not to say obsolete. For the government of 
Iowa is only a vast business concern in which 
the people of the State are the stockholders. 
Probably no other large business concern in 
the State is without a single administrative 
head, to whom the stockholders look for re- 
sults and to whom they give credit or censure 
as the business fares well or ill, either as to 
its entirety or as to any department thereof.” 


BETTER COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


As the year 1917 opens, a definite move- 
ment for the reorganization of counties— 
another definite by-product of ‘‘commission” 
government in cities—is well under way in 
several States. In Washington it comes 
partly from an official source, the State asso- 
ciation of county commissioners, who out of 
their own practical experience, have come to 
realize the ineffectiveness of the organization 
through which they have been attempting to 
redeem their responsibilities. An influential 
group of progressive leaders centering in 
Spokane is responsible for a vigorous demand 
for a constitutional convention, actuated in 
very large measure by a desire to secure the 
privileges of home rule and simplified govern- 
ment in counties. In Kansas the county 
question comes before the Legislature with at 
least the nominal support of both the Repub- 


‘licans and the Democrats, who are committed 


to an attempt to secure a better county or- 
ganization, if need be, by constitutional 
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amendment. Governor Capper emphasized 
the importance of this demand with consider- 
able vigor in his message to the Legislature 


in 1915. Throughout Kansas, by the way, 


commission government has been adopted by 
a larger proportion of the cities than in any 
other State. 

Perhaps the most noticeable present effort 
in the field of county government is under 
way in Alameda County, California, which 
lies just across the bay from San Francisco 
and contains the considerable cities of Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkeley. Here is 
a community in which rapid advances in 
population in the past twenty years have left 
the plan of local government as unequal to 
face present conditions as the Merrimac to 
face a modern dreadnought. What was once 
little more than a series of isolated suburban 
settlements and garden-truck farms has 
grown into a more or less compact metrop- 
olis, having a population of between 300,000 
and 400,000. -Meanwhile, county govern- 
ment has stood still. Numerous offices over- 


lap in their functions at various points, with 
the usual confusion, inefficiency, and waste, 
creating a job-holders’ paradise. 

Because of strong local pride in the several 


municipalities, it has been impossible to bring 
about a complete consolidation of city and 
county organization. To meet this situation 
a plan of federation has been worked, out 
which permits the central county government 
to take over functions like police, fire, and 
health protection, which are obviously com- 
mon interests, while the boroughs (to con- 
sist of existing municipalities) would still 
control such local matters as streets and 
certain other public works. The adminis- 
tration of the operating departments would 
be under the control of a single well-paid 
city-county manager, following the lead of 
the Dayton group of cities. 


A PROGRAM OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The adjusting process goes on steadily in 
the separate fields of State, municipal, and 
county government. That it is a single pro- 
cess with a definite, consistent aim was 
brought out most clearly in a speech of a 
prominent member of the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention during the closing days 
of the session, who expressed the view that 
what the convention had accomplished up to 
that point was to lay down what amounted 
to a program of responsibility. 

The delegates had begun by adopting the 
executive budget, which signified the respon- 
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sibility of the executive in financial matters. 
They had provided for municipal and county 
home rule, which was in effect laying the 
foundation for local community responsibil- 
ity. They had reénacted the civil-service 
section, whose aim was to establish and main- 
tain the undivided allegiance of the adminis- 
trative personnel to their executive superiors 
and to the people. They had made provision 
for a constitutional requirement for a short 
practise act, which suggested the responsibil- 
ity of the judiciary over its own procedure. 
Finally, they had approved the short ballot, 
in an effort to locate citizen responsibility 
and at the same time to further fix the 
responsibility of the executive by giving him 
adequate control over State administration. 

There runs through the activities of the 
numerous groups of “forward-looking” peo- 
ple who have been steering these various 
movements the single thought that political 
democracy is not a fixed quantity, but a 
steady growth, a never-ending series of ad- 
justments of political organization to the 
facts of community life. The principle of 
responsibility expresses the effort to make this 
adjustment rather than an effort to invent 
new devices, the effort to give each factor in 
government its own peculiar work to per- 
form, to give each agency the proper instru- 
mentalities with which to work and the 
holding of every other factor and agency 
within its own proper sphere. 

So much, at least, would seem to be com- 
mon to the East and the West in the outlook 
of its liberal, independent citizenship as af- 
fecting the establishment of a better political 
democracy. The Federal Government, upon 
which alone these two general divisions would 
be called upon to think in unison, has hardly 
come within the danger zone of reform. The 
country, the President, and Congress have 
been too deeply engrossed in immediate con- 
ditions to think consistently about funda- 
mental abuses and their remedy. The wrath 
of the people, which has been directed toward 
the pork barrel, the abuse of Senate courtesy, 
the lumbering movements of Congress under 
its cumbersome business methods, suggests a 
wider field of application, when the time 
comes, of the principle of responsibility. 

At the present moment about forty legis- 
latures are in session. Much of the “pro- 
gram of responsibility” is within their power 
to enact. A big liberal constituency all over 
the country is looking for some tangible re- 
sults toward a more nearly perfect political 
democracy from this year’s sessions. 





THE CANADIAN COMPULSORY 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


BY RALPH M. EASLEY 


(Chairman Executive Council, the National Civic Federation, New York) 


HEN testifying recently before the 

Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which was considering the advisability 
of the adoption by this country of a replica 
of the Canadian Compulsory Investigation 
Act as a means of preventing such an occur- 
rence as the threatened railway workers’ 
strike of last summer, I was asked whether, 
after fifteen years of dealing with strikes and 
lockouts, I was prepared to submit a con- 
crete plan, the adoption of which would pre- 
clude a recurrence of the danger of a tie-up 
of the railroads of the country through a 
walkout of employees. 

I replied that fifteen years ago I could have 
given several such programs. One of them 
would have provided for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and another would have been the Can- 
adian Act, had that remedy been known at 
that time; but in fifteen years’ experience 
I had found that many of the things, of 
which I had formerly been so cock-sure, 
would not work when tried. 

I am opposed to the adoption by Congress 
of any law patterned upon the Canadian 
Compulsory Investigation Act, because it will 
not fulfil the expectations of its advczates. 
Had the Canadian principle been in iorce 
here last summer, I am satisfied that the 
400,000 members of the railway brother- 
hoods would have been on strike in August 
instead of in conference at the White House. 
Although the legislation that resulted was 
only emergency legislation that neither side 
wanted, its advocates can say at least that 
the strike did not take place, and that there 
is less likelihood of its occurring now than at 
many times before. 

When I say that the Canadian Act will 
not work in this country, I am basing the 
statement on the fact that it does not work 
in its own country. Since compulsory inves- 
tigation has failed to stop strikes in a country 
with a practically homogeneous population no 
larger than that of Greater New York and 
Vicinity, it surely could not have the desired 


effect in a country of 100,000,000 people of 
forty different nationalities. 

The trouble is that we have been accept- 
ing at face value the statement made by the 
promoters and administrators of the act, 
which is fiever a safe thing to do. While 
they point out that of 191 cases all but 20 
were settled, they do not point out that 
32,000 men, or 22 per cent., struck never- 
theless. ‘They do not point out that in the 
191 disputes there were dozens of little 
strikes involving from 4 to 100 employees— 
sixty-three of these cases, to -be exact—which 
could have been settled by any voluntary 
mediation board ; but under the law the cum- 
bersome and costly machinery of the national 
government had to be invoked for the four, 
the six, and the ten employee class as well 
as for cases of real consequence. There were 
109 cases for 250 employees and less; and 
the largest number in any one case involved 
was 8000—and they struck. 

Twice as many labor disputes, involving 
five times as many employees, are settled by 
voluntary boards in New York City every 
year as all the disputes that the Canadian 
Compulsory Investigation, Act has disposed 
of during its entire lifetime. 

Here are a few “settlements” by the Cana- 
dian board, which are typical of the twenty 
reported failures: 

Six thousand members of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union struck against the Western 
Coal Operators’ Association in defiance of 
the law. Afterwards they were persuaded 
to apply for a board, and an award was 
handed down that they did not like, so they 
struck again and tied up the mines for seven 
months. 

In the Grand Trunk Railway dispute, 
with its 3000 conductors and trainmen, both 
sides were so displeased with the award that 
they began negotiations independently of the 
board. After a month of fruitless endeavoru 
the men struck. 

In the city of Toronto, in a dispute be- 
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tween the electric workers and the city- 
owned electrical works, the award favored 
the men, but the city refused to comply, and 
the men struck. 

In a dispute between the Western Coal 
Operators’ Association and 2100 miners, 
after the award was handed down neither 
side accepted, but began negotiations and 
worked out an agreement themselves, all of 
which looks very well in a report, were it not 
that the men had been on strike all the time, 
even before applying for a board, which was 
a violation of the law. 

In a dispute between the British Columbia 
Telephone Company and its 321 electrical 
workers, the men struck without asking any- 
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body’s consent, so far as the record shows. 

No attempt is ever made to enforce the 
penalty provided by the act, when the men 
strike without waiting for an investigation. 
The author of the Canadian law himself is 
official authority for the statement that the 
compulsory feature has made more law- 
breakers than all the jails in the Dominion 
of Canada could hold. To jail ten or fifteen 
thousand men is neither a physical nor a po- ~ 
litical possibility in Canada, any more than 
it is a physical or a political possibility for 
the United States to jail 400,000 of.the mem- 
bers of the railway brotherhoods in case we 
had the Canadian Act and they struck in 
spite of it. 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
IN RAILROAD DISPUTES 


AD a frugal citizen proposed on No- 

vember 1 to save the expense of the 
Presidential election of November 7 by sub- 
mitting to arbitration the comparative merits 
of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes, the Demo- 
crats to choose one arbitrator, the Republi- 
cans one, and the board to be completed by 
adding three neutral wise men from The 
Hague, his sanity would have been inquired 
into. Why? Because the nation wanted to 
settle that question by a trial of strength— 
and it was worth the price. 

In politics we have learried how to test the 
full man-power of the nation, without blood- 
shed or violence. Some of our southern 
neighbors have not; their election machinery 
does not satisfy the intelligence, and the loser 
starts a revolution. In international affairs, 
we have not learned how to test the strength 
of one nation against another except by war; 
and we shall have wars between nations until 
we can satisfy the intelligence of the weaker 
in some other way. 

Had the question been to choose Mr. Wil- 
son or Mr. Hughes president ofa college, we 
should have been content to refer it to a 
commission. So nations refer “arbitrable 
questions.” In conflicts between industrial 
groups, shall we have to devise a means of 
trying the full strength of the conflicting 
interests peacefully, a trial which will satisfy 
the intelligence of both parties and the public 
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too as to who is the weaker, before we can 
eliminate war? Will the suggestion of 
President Wilson in August, repeated in 
December, suffice? ‘To-day a strike is the 
only ultimate test of strength to satisfy the 
intelligence of employer or employee that 
he must yield. No party wants a revolution; 
it is a crude means toward an end; so nobody 
wants a strike. For even the father of 
anarchy, Bakounin, it was axiomatic that 
“the desire for destruction is at the same 
time a creative desire.” 

Yet while we have this political efficiency 
in larger affairs, it hardly shocked us to see 
four years ago a report to Congress that 
there were eighteen different systems of book- 
keeping in the Treasury Department; that 
the Post-Office Department regularly hauled 
mail from the Printing Bureau to the post- 
office, some three-quarters of a mile away, 
only to haul it back again to the railroad 
station, across the street from the Printing 
Bureau; and that there was_ inefficiency 
throughout which would ruin any private 
business. 

‘Private business has had the intelligence of 
the ages devoted to making a single plant 
successful—with little thought for the gen- 
eral industrial aspects and problems. On the 
other hand, the best brains in history have 
been applied to the broad problems of states- 
manship, leaving details of nice efficiency to 
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cheap clerks. The contrast is obvious and 
the results natural. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE 


In our larger problems of industry we are 
where we stood politically five hundred years 
ago. ‘The propaganda of the deed appeals to 
those who feel driven to meet what they call 
tyranny. When, after the Homestead riots, 
an anarchist shot Mr. Frick, he had apolo- 
gists—honest men who had learned from 
Bakounin that they must have the devil in 
them, for the devil was the “unconquerable 
foe of absolutism.” So after the Duke of 
Burgundy had his cousin assassinated, Jean 
Petit justified political assassination in eight 
propositions and nine conclusions after the 
scholastic manner, demonstrating that assassi- 
nation of a tyrant was not objectionable. 
We are at—that point in industry to-day; 
destroy the tyrant. The doctrine is wide- 
spread; have we not all glorified William 
Tell? 

The attitude of a man as a citizen toward 
the law is the same as his attitude as a 
churchman toward God: he will worship, 
but he won’t obey. 

So we have employers hiring gunmen, and 
workers blowing up bridges; in Colorado— 
the only State which has a compulsory arbi- 
tration law—a group of mine owners com- 
pelling a sheriff to resign, and, after the 
appointment of an operator to fill the va- 
cancy, closing a rival mine which had no 
trouble with its 475 employees; and a Hay- 
market anarchist saying on the gallows: “I 
despise your order, your laws, your force- 
propped authority. Hang me for it.” 

“Violence,” however, said Liebknecht, 
“has been, for thousands. of years, a reaction- 
ary factor’ —a short-sighted policy. Against 
the socialists of Liebknecht, Bismarck had at 
his disposal ‘all the means of mechanical 
force. We had only our just right, our firm 
conviction, our bared breasts, to oppose him 
with, and it is we who have conquered. . . . 
In the course of time brute power must yield 
to the moral factors, to the logic of things.” 
After twelve years of repression, they cast a 
million more votes than at the start, and the 
law was repealed. So when compulsory arbi- 
tration was agitated in Berlin, twenty years 
ago, the German Government did not take 
it up. 

GAINS TO STRIKERS 


Yet striking has paid. In Bulletin 147 
of the Department of Labor, we find reports 


on the careers of New York garment-workers. 
For example: 


Cutter No. 8—Born in Italy in 1874; came to 
United States in 1877; went to work in 1886 
pulling bastings at $1.25 to $2 per week; begin- 
ning in 1889 was for several years an operator 
on men’s clothing at $3 to $9, and then jacket 
tailor at $10; then for 3 years a contractor in 
men’s clothing line; in 1900, at 26 years of age, 
he entered this occupation, learning the trade by 
taking private lessons from a cutter in the lat- 
ter’s home; made $20 as cutter on men’s clothing 
and $22 on cloaks and suits up to 1910; since 
the strike in 1910 has been making $25 as cloth 
cutter on cloaks and suits. 

Railroad engineers increased their wages 
50.3 per cent. from 1896 to 1914. Striking 
has paid because of its remote pressures, so 
to speak—employers B and C raising wages 
when employer A has trouble. This is the 
reason for the general strike fund, and con- 


tributions. 


WHERE THERE IS “NOTHING TO ARBITRATE” 


To-day wages have not their former im- 
portance; their adjustment, therefore, can 
often be left to arbitration, under our first 
postulate that this makeshift contents men 
where no vital principle is involved. What 
besides do the workers want? They want 
more. More what? They talk a good deal 
of “social justice,” but it matters not what 
may be the immediate object along the direc- 
tion of their aspirations; they want more, as 
we do, and as our children will, when they 
grow up, if they are the right sort. Em- 
ployer, worker, a healthy public—all want 
more. Ambition is a frame of mind. La- 
salle aroused the German workmen from 
contentment by denouncing their absence of 
needs. ‘‘Absence of nieeds is the virtue of 
the Indian pillar saint and the Christian 
monk; but in the eyes of the student of his- 
tory and the political economist, it is quite 
a different matter. Ask all political econo- 
mists what is the greatest misfortune for a 
nation. The absence of wants. For these 
are the spurs of its development and of © 
civilization.” : 

Can you compel a man to arbitrate any- 
thing which he feels—right or wrong—to be 
necessary to his own development? ‘That is 
what has made martyrs; and in all history, 
ultimate victory has settled again and again 
on the causes for which men suffered mar- 
tyrdom, even mistakenly. ‘There is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so,” 
and if the matter in issue is never so slight, 
yet believing it vital will make it so, and it 
will not be arbitrated. 
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ARBITRATION DISTINGUISHED FROM JUSTICE 


When Louis D. Brandeis told the garment 
trade in 1910 that the employers and em- 
ployees should think less of their rights and 
more of their duties to each other, he out- 
lined a path toward the creation of a trade 
consciousness necessary to solve industrial 
problems—a living consciousness of a com- 
mon interest. 

But we need a third element which seems 
to be lost sight of in Washington to-day. 
If the public proposes to compel arbitration 
between employer and worker, it should 
think of its duty as well as its immediate 
rights. Our arbitrators, both at The Hague 
and in industry, even the five distinguished 
men appointed in 1912 by Chief Justice 
White to settle the Eastern railroad strike, 
confess with one voice that arbitration has 
not sought to decide judicially, but to split 
differences. We are the Great Court; we 
agree that arbitration is not justice—is there, 
then, to be no appeal, because it may be in- 
convenient to the court? Our duty is to see 
that justice is done—that is our duty to the 
worker and employer. Our duty is to see 
that justice is tempered with mercy—that is 
our duty to ourselves. Our duty is to see 
that repression shall not be employed and 
thus provoke reaction; that rights be not in- 
vaded until explosions result—that is our 
duty to posterity. 

The wisdom of all mankind teaches the 
same lesson: that repression is alluring but 
short-sighted. We may parallel Karl Marx 
with the statement of a distinguished corpo- 
ration lawyer, Mr. Levy Mayer, of Chicago, 
in an address before the Creve Coeur Club 
on February 22, 1915: 

Educate the people, beginning with the chil- 
dren in the common schools, to know that legisla- 
tion cannot create or change the constitution of 
man; that there are certain things that the law 
cannot accomplish, no matter how drastic and 
minute its provisions; that it cannot successfully 
run shops and factories by law, commissions, or 
investigations. Economic life will not yield to 
legislative medicine. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CANADIAN LAW 


True, some color of support is given to the 
suggestion of compulsion by a paragraph on 
page 345 of John Mitchell’s book, “Organ- 
ized Labor”: “In the case of railroads en- 
gaged in interstate traffic it might become 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
compel such railroads to arbitrate differences 
with their workmen.” 
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But there is no suggestion here that the 
laborer shall be compelled to work even tem- 
porarily against his will. ‘The official organ 
of the American Federation of Labor, in its 
December number, anticipated the Presi- 
dent’s message asking Congress to adopt the 
Canadian Compulsory Investigation Act— 
which has not made peace—and proclaimed 
it to be a step toward involuntary servitude. 
Will they submit to it? is asked rhetorically ; 
and answered, “Never!” If that is the way 
they feel about it, they will not submit long, 
and ought not. 


AROUSING THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


We, the people, owe a duty to apply the 
force of public opinion intelligently to any 
issue, on better than newspaper stories, and 
thus have a right to compel an investigation 
and a publication of the findings of our own 
investigators, without restraint upon either 
side. That is one force which can be exerted 
without war, usually a compelling force. We 
may hope to fuse the consciousness of the 
worker, of the employer, of the people, into 
a composite—it is the only sensible hope to- 
day. ; . 

Here in America, where we have no class 
distinctions into which a man is born and 
has his being, where wealth or poverty is not 
a status, but a place of peril and hope, we 
can have a vision of a public conscience ab- 
sorbing the class-consciousness of the worker 
and the employer too. It is not for stratified 
European society, but for us, to take up the 
white man’s burden. We could cut off the 
head of a tyrant, but we cannot cut off or 
change an economic law which produces him ; 
we can only outlive it, and perhaps accelerate 
the processes of progress along the path of 
time. Let us make no backward step to a 
use of force ourselves, while we are asking 
capital and labor to abandon force. We shall 
settle this problem sooner by being hopeful 
and forward-looking. Though the next for- 
ward step be to apply public opinion intelli- 
gently, without a force bill, we shall pass 
through that stage, and what remedy is be- 
yond? Something better. It will not appear 
like the big sun rising over the horizon, but 
in time will dispel the darkness as our com- 
mon intelligence creates an idea which dawns 
on all alike, on worker, employer, and pub- 
lic. There must be some better way than 
strikes or arbitration as our civilization ad- 
vances. 
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LLOYD GEORGE, ENGLAND’S NEW 


N all that has been published of late con- 
cerning the new British Prime Minister, 


PRIME MINISTER 


British aristocracy, and to him the peers of 
England now look for protection. ‘No won- 


there has appeared no more intimate study der,” says Mr. Marcosson, “he stands to-day 


of the man as distinguished from the states- 


man than the 
sketch by Isaac 
F. Marcosson, 
published in 
Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

The thread of 
Mr. Marcosson’s 
explanation of 
Lloyd - George’s 
career is found in 
his Welsh begin- 
nings. “He was 
cradled in revolt; 
he must _ have 
come into, the 
world crying pro- 
test; he was 
reared in a land 
of frowning crags 
and lovely dales, 
of mingled snow 
and sunshine, of 
poetry and pas- 
sion. About him 
love of liberty 
clashed with vest- 
ed tyranny. These 
conflicting things 
shaped. his char- 
acter, and made 
him temperamen- 
tally a creature 
of magnificent 
ironies.” 


In a single life we do not often find so 
many episodes suggesting violent contrast. 
He was once a pacifist and a pro-Boer; he has 
become England’s greatest war-chief. He was 
a radical, having nothing in common with 
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Photograph by the Central News Service 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE WATCHING THE BATTLE ON THE 
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as the most picturesque, compelling, and chal- 


lenging figure of 
the English- 
speaking race. 
Only one man— 
Theodore Roose- 
velt—vies with 
him for this 
many-sided _ dis- 
tinction.” 


The son of a vil-_ 
lage schoolmaster 
who died when the 
boy was scarcely 
three; the ward of 
a shoemaker who 
was also an in- 
spired lay-preach- 
er; the political 
protégé of a mili- 
tant Nationalist 
whose heart bled 
at the oppression of 
the Welsh, Lloyd 
George early 
looked out upon a 
life smarting with 
grievance and 
clamoring to be 
free. Knowing this, 
you can understand 
that his dominant 
characteristic is to 
rebel against estab- 
lished order. Swad- 
dled in Democracy, 
he became its Em- 
bodiment and _its 
Voice. 

The world knows 
about the Lloyd 
George childhood 


spent amid poverty in a Welsh village. The 
big-eyed boy ate, thought, 
Welsh, “the language that meant a daily fare of 
barley bread.” When he learned English it was 
like acquiring a foreign tongue. He grew up 
amid a great revival of Welsh art, letters, and 


and dreamed in 
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religion that stirred his soul. He missed the 
pulpit by a narrow margin, yet he has never 
lost the evangelistic fervor which is one of the 
secrets of his command of people. 


Lloyd George was a natural orator and 
his oratory brought him leadership, but it is 
not so generally known—at least, in this 
country—that in his early political campaigns 
he made full use of newspaper publicity. He 
made reporters his confidants, often rehears- 
ing his speeches before them, and he acquired 
an interest in a “string” of Welsh news- 
papers. 

After he got into Parliament, as before, he 
was always what Mr. Marcosson calls a 
sort of human lightning-rod that attracted 
the bolts of abuse. He was always the center 
of controversy, and was stronger in attack 
than defense. He was a pacifist who wanted 
peace so much that he was ready to fight for 
it, and he staked his career on his champion- 
ship of the Boers. 

The dreaming pacifist of 1900 was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when the storm broke 
in the summer of 1914. It was he who found 
the weak spot in England’s armor and who 
saw more clearly than any other man in high 
place that if the war was to be won by the 
Allies, the need of the hour was not only 
men but munitions. A new cabinet post— 
the Ministry of Munitions—had to be cre- 
ated and Lloyd George was immediately 
drafted as the man to fill it. How he ap- 
proached the unprecedented task, and how he 
converted England into an arsenal has been 
many times told. As Mr. Marcosson puts 
it, “Lloyd George was no business man, but 
he knew how business affairs should be con- 
ducted. He knew, too, that America had 
reared the empire of business on a close-knit 
and efficient organization. He did what An- 
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drew Carnegie or any other captain of capital 
would do. He called together the Schwabs, 
the Edisons, the Garys, and the Westing- 
houses, and made them his workfellows.” 

Mr. Marcosson has endeavored to reduce 
Lloyd George to a formula that would be 
intelligible to Americans. He finds that he 
is “50 per cent. Roosevelt in the virility and 
forcefulness of his character, 15 per cent. 
Bryan in the purely demagogic phase of his 
make-up, while the rest is canny Celt oppor- 
tunism.” Still, it is with Roosevelt that the 
most pat comparison can be drawn. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Marcosson, Lloyd George is the 
British Roosevelt—the imperial Rough Rider. 
Instead of using the big stick, Lloyd George 
employs the big voice. 


Each is more of an institution than a mere 
man; each dramatizes himself in everything he 
does; each has a genius for the benevolent 
assimilation of idea and fact. They are both 
persistent but brilliant “crammers.’ Trust Lloyd 
George to know all about the man who comes 
to see him, whether he be statesman, author, 
explorer, or plain captain of industry. It is one 
of the reasons why he maintains his amazing 
political hold. 


Lloyd George has Roosevelt’s striking gift of 
phrase-making, although he does not share the 
American’s. love of letter-writing. As I have 
already intimated, whatever may be his future, 
Lloyd George will never be confronted by ac- 
cusing epistle. None exists. 

Like Roosevelt, Lloyd George is past-master in 
the art of effective publicity. He has a monopoly 
on the British front page. Each of these remark- 
able men projects the fire and magnetism of his 
dynamic personality. Curiously enough, each one 
has been the terror of the Corporate Evil-doer— 
the conspicuous target of Big Business in his 
respective country. Each one is a dictator in the 
making, and it is safe to assume that if Lloyd 
George lived in a republic, like Roosevelt he 
would say: “My Army,” “My Navy,” and “My 
Policies.” 





WHAT A WOMAN 


ISS MADELEINE Z. DOTY went 

to Germany last summer as a repre- 
sentative of the New York Tribune and Chi- 
cago Tribune, and her articles, which have 
appeared recently in those newspapers, give 
the surface observations of a sympathetic so- 
cial worker. 

Miss Doty describes her dinner on the 
train from the Danish border to Hamburg 
as “fourth-rate—with a fourth-rate service. 
The quantity is small, the quality poor, and 
the preparation atrocious.” It lacks fat, 


SAW IN GERMANY 


sugar, and seasoning. It reminds her of 
prison fare. The hotel accommodations at 
Hamburg are good, but the meals scanty. 
The big cafés are almost bare. They serve 
undrinkable coffee “ersatz” (substitute) with 
no milk or sugar. She sees groups in mourn- 
ing and tired, worried soldiers, with lean 
faces. Her first day is enough to depress 
her. 

The next day is a “meat day.” Only a 
few people are on the street—the old and 
the very young. ‘Working women with 
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babies in their arms or tiny 
children carrying baskets, or 
old, decrepit men and wo- 
men, clutching government 
meat cards, patiently await 
their turn. The shop door 
flies open, three or four are 
admitted, and a miserable 
half-pound of meat is por- 
tioned out to them.” 

Hamburg is asleep. The 
once-busy wharves are de- 
serted; the big Imperator 
rusts in disuse. The Ham- 
burg-American docks have 
been turned into feeding 
kitchens. 











Berlin has more life than 
Hamburg. 


It is the busiest spot in Germany. The tense- 
ness and suspended activity of a year ago, the 
idle waiting for smashing victories, have given 
way to a grim down-settling to the serious busi- 
ness of a prolonged war. Assurance and arro- 
gance have given way to dull resignation. On 
the surface there is bustle and action, but it is 
a queer, down-at-the-heel activity. People are 
upon the streets, but the stores are nearly empty. 


“There is a shortage of things to buy. The 
very rich still purchase, but cheap things are 
only to be had with government cards.” “The 
pinch has come, and the rich protect them- 
selves at the expense of the poor.” 

“At the Adlon and other great hotels one 
suffers little. They conceal the food defi- 
ciencies with great ingenuity. The amount 
of meat, bread, and butter per person is the 
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same. Butter is furnished on the two meat- 
less days, Tuesday and Friday.” ‘The meat 
problem hardly touches the rich. Chickens, 
ducks, and birds are not called meat. They 
are to be had at high prices.” The hotels 
serve them on meatless days, and the fat from 
the birds makes up for lack of butter. The 
poor frequently have no money for meat or 
butter, and their allowance is purchased by 
the rich. At the Hotel Adlon, the quarters 
are luxurious. War and poverty exist out- 
side, but all is comfort within. “Even the 
breakfast is reassuring. It consists of coffee, 
saccharine, a tiny drop of milk, two rolls, no 

butter, but some delicious jam.” 
On the famous street, “Unter den Linden,” 
thin streams of people pass and repass. There 
is an atmosphere of Sunday. 








Groups of people are assem- 
bled to look at the two most 
interesting places, where the 
war bulletins are posted and 
at the food shops. The 
packages of butter and cheese 
displayed in the windows 
make ‘a brave appearance, 
but consist really of blocks of 
wood surrounded with shin- 
ing tin-foil. 

The activity of Berlin is 
the activity of a by-gone day, 
or a countty town. ‘There 
are no shining new taxies or 
prancing horses, or roving 
people. The taxies and car- 








Photograph by Paul Thompson 


DAILY FEEDING OF THE CHILDREN OF SOLDIERS BY THE GERMAN 
EVANGELICAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN AT BERLIN 


riages are the refuse from 
the front or else resurrections 
from the past. 
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As for the people, there is a somber grayness 
about them. They are thin. I did not see a big 
girth anywhere. Germany is stomachless. It 
is not that the people have nothing to eat, but 
all except the very rich have too little. The food 
they have is not the right kind. During the 
summer there seems to be a plenty of vegetables, 
fruit, and a fair supply of black bread, but this, 
without grease, sugar, or meal, does not satisfy 
the digestion. It is like trying to run a wagon 
without oil. It begins to creak. The German 
race begins to creak. Soldiers are everywhere 
seen in Berlin, always coming or going. There 
are harrowing farewell scenes and cheerless de- 
partures, in spite of the gay national airs played 
by the bands. 


Miss Doty says that the day laborers can- 
not frequent the city feeding kitchens be- 
cause they cannot afford it. Berlin prepared 
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to feed 35,000 at these kitchens. Last winter 
13,000 made use of them, and in summer 
the number decreased to 8000. The meal 
served is a pint bowl of soup or stew, contain- 
ing potatoes, barley, rye, vegetables, or any- 
thing else to be had; and on the meat days 
some odds and ends of meat. The cost is 
ten cents or half a bowl at six cents. The 
mother earning forty to sixty cents a day 
cannot pay ten cents a head for food. 
Women of means preside over these feeding 
kitchens, and the stewed food is usually very 
eatable. ‘These places are a godsend to the 
middle class and the small storekeepers, 
clerks, etc., but for the unskilled laborer the 
price is prohibitive. Later news indicates 
an increased patronage for these places. 





SHACKLETON IN 


HE remarkable photographs taken by 

Mr. Frank Hurley, photographer to the 
Shackleton expedition, during the past two 
years, have just reached this country. In 
Collier’s for January 20, ten of these inter- 
esting and unusual pictures are reproduced. 
They show various phases of the adventures 
through which Shackleton and his compan- 
ions passed, and besides telling the story of 
the expedition itself, they convey more vivid- 
ly than words an impression of the vast ex- 
panses of ice which constitute antarctic 
scenery. 

It will be recalled that Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton set sail from Buenos Aires in October, 
1914. His purpose was to explore as thor- 
oughly as possible the Antarctic Continent. 
He planned to go with his party to the coast 
line on the Weddell Sea, while Captain 
Mackintosh and nine companions were to 
come from the shore of Ross Sea, on the 
other side of the Pole, and the two parties 
were to meet at a point far inland. Shackle- 
ton, as we know, never reached his destina- 
tion, but the photographs that the expedition 
brought back are evidence that in the course 
of the two years a great deal was learned 
about the regions inside the Antarctic Circle. 

Last May, Shackleton cabled his arrival 
in the Falkland Islands. He told of dis- 
covering a new land with 200 miles of coast, 
and naming it Caird Coast. His ship, the 
Endurance, was shut in the ice during Feb- 
ruary, 1915, and although that was the 
antarctic summer, the temperature was below 
zero. With the ice-pack the Endurance 
drifted across the Weddell Sea in March 
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and April. In June the ridges of ice reached 
a height of twenty feet near the ship, and 
during the next month they were forty feet. 
The pressure against the hull was too much 
for the ship and in October she was crushed 
by the ice and all hands abandoned her, tak- 
ing the boats and sledges and part of the 
provisions. 

The party drifted north for two months, 
until the ice became strong enough to travel 
over; then a march was begun through deep 
snow. ‘The following months were spent on 
ice-floes, and in April, 1916, the ice opened 
suddenly and the party escaped in the boats 
to the open sea. They made their way to 
Elephant Island, and from there Sir Ernest, 
with five men, in a boat started for South 
Georgia. After reaching the Falklands, Sir 
Ernest made several unsuccessful attempts to 
get the men left on Elephant Island. He 
finally went to Punta Arenas and chartered 
a steamer, in which he finally reached the 
mainland. 

Meanwhile the Aurora, in which Captain 
Mackintosh and his party had sailed, had 
broken away in a blizzard off Ross Barrier, 
leaving Mackintosh and his men on the shore. 
The ship drifted to New Zealand, was re- 
paired, and Sir Ernest sailed on her last 
December to rescue the Mackintosh party. 

The photograph reproduced opposite shows 
the Endurance with one of the men of the 
expedition bringing food to the dogs. It is 
said that the expedition made comparatively 
little use of the dogs, except for hauling in 
blubber and penguins for food. The travel- 
ing was chiefly done in lifeboats. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
A FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF SHACKLETON’S SHIP, “THE ENDURANCE,” LOCKED IN ARCTIC ICE 


(The snow mounds shown in the picture are the dogs’ kennels) 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FRENCH FORESTS 


E are now getting detailed reports of 
. the damage to the forests of France 
wrought by the war. This can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. In a recent number of Le Jour- 
nal (of Paris), Urbain Cohier declares that 
in destroying the forests and bringing -upon 
France the peril of deforestation and the 
problem of reforestation, the war has done 
more injury than is involved in the loss of 
buildings, farms, and cottages. “If there 
are no more trees, there is no fertile soil, no 
question of cultivation, no agriculture.” 
The artillery destroying the trees is strew- 
ing the earth with their dead bodies along 
with the debris of men and horses. 


Where the forest once stood are seen only scat- 
tered, broken stumps. The forest has disappeared. 
A poet in the good old times arrested the arm 
of a woodcutter who caused to flow from beneath 
the “rude bark the life blood of a nymph”; but 
all the rhymers of the world can avail nothing 
against the rattle of shells and explosives belched 
forth by thousands of cannon. 

While the forests and groves of the immense 
battlefields are effaced or scattered under the 


lightnings of artillery, the forests of the interior 
and even the trees bordering the roads all over 
France are falling under the blows of the ax 
because railways must be improvised at the front 
and planks, supports, timbers for crosspieces in 
trenches, and forts, sheds, magazines, and bar- 
racks of the military zone are needed. 

What will remain standing to-morrow? 

Even in the Bois de Boulogne, at the alarm 
in the beginning of the war, the trees were cut 
down which might hinder the “defense” of three 
or four ridiculous palisades. In the Jardin of 
Foreign Affairs, on the quai d’Orsay, a celebrated 
tree, venerable and magnificent, was sacrificed to 
establish a tennis court (15,000 francs), evidently 
necessary for diplomatic maneuvers. The dryad- 
which protected this place succumbed to the 
nymphs of the embassy. Down with the trees! 

If we do not restore French forests, we shall 
gain victories and reconquer our provinces in 
vain. What happened to Nineveh and Babylon 
will happen to Paris. Civilization cannot flourish 
in a desert. 


American Forestry for January comments 
on a recent dispatch from Verdun stating 
that with the close of the war the entire line 
of trenches in France, extending from Alsace 
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THE DESOLATION WROUGHT IN 


FRENCH FORESTS BY SHELL FIRE 


(“Where the forest once stood are seen only scattered, broken stumps’) 


to the Belgian border, may be converted into 
a sort of national sacred forest, as a perma- 
nent tribute to the memory of the French 
soldiers who died in those trenches defending 
the soil of their country. 

A proposition to this effect, prepared by 
the general council of the Department of 
the Meuse, will soon be submitted to the 
French Government. ‘The plan is to buy 
the battleground from the farmers. Should 
this plan be finally accepted, future genera- 


tions would have the opportunity of visiting 
the line of trenches, just as travelers to-day 
visit the field of Gettysburg. : 

It is said that no agricultural use can be 
made of the land through which these 
trenches run for years to come. The ground 
has been pitted with shell holes for a depth 
varying from a few feet to fifteen feet, and 
all the upper strata of soil on which fer- 
tility depends have been almost completely 
wiped out. 





CITRIC ACID 


ROM a chemical point of view the 
toxins of microbes are albuminous alka- 
loids; hence natural acids act as antiseptics 
by neutralizing their action chemically. One 
of the best agents of this class, says Por Esos 
Mundos (Madrid), is phenol; but it must 
be used with great discretion, especially for 
children, so as not to irritate the skin. How- 
ever, the irritant quality is greatly amelior- 
ated when it is used in a pure form and mixed 
with neutral glycerine. Specialists on ear 
troubles employ it as a local application in 
inflammatory affections of the middle ear. 
The writer suggests a simpler remedy in 


IN SURGERY 


the shape of a mixture of wine and lemon- 
juice for minor affections requiring surgical 
dressing, such as small abscesses, etc. 


Equal parts of aromatic wine and physiologic 
serum are mixed, and a few drops of lemon-juice 
are added at the time of using, or the contents 
of a squeezed lemon in more serious cases. Aro- 
matic wine by itself is excellent for cicatrizing 
ulcers, because of the tannin, the alcohol, and, 
above all, the essences which enter into its com- 
position. 

The addition of lemon-juice complements it 
by an acid, and we have a rosy liquid of agree- 
able fragrance, and non-irritant to the skin. 
Lemon-juice was formerly held in repute as a 
specific for scurvy, 
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PENSIONS IN THE COUNTRIES AT WAR 


HEN the present deadly conflict shall 

have been brought to a close, the heav- 
iest. burden that will have to be borne by the 
contending powers, excepting the enormous 
annual charges for interest on the war debts, 
will be the pensions accorded to the victims of 
the war, or to theis families. When we con- 
sider that each of the great powers will have 
lost from a half-million to over a million sol- 
diers on the battlefield, or in the hospitals, 
and that the number of those permanently 
incapacitated for work must be still greater, 
we can form some idea of the immense sums 
that will be needed for pensions. 

The altogether exceptional conditions of 
the present time have necessarily resulted in 
the passage of many new pension bills, and 
in the amendment of those already existing. 
The provisions contained in the Italian laws 
are well presented in Nuova Antologia 
(Rome), by Signor Ivanoe Bonomi, of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, who compares 
certain of their dispositions with those em- 
bodied in the pension legislation of other 
countries. 

In Italy, pensions are only given for death 
or incapacity from wounds, injuries, or dis- 
eases directly caused by military service. 
Thus should a soldier’s death or disability re- 
sult from a contagious epidemic disease, it 
would be necessary to prove that his exposure 
to contagion was due to some military order 
he was obeying. In this direction the French 
legislation is more liberal, since it includes 
cases in which an already existent disease has 
been aggravated by the fatigues or dangers of 
military operations. 

Italy recognizes three classes of incapacity, 
and grades the pensions accordingly. The 
first class comprises the blind, those who have 
entirely lost the use of two limbs, and, in 
general, those totally incapable of profitable 
labor; these receive an annual pension of 
1260 lire ($243). In the second class are 
placed those who have lost the use of one 
limb, or are incapacitated to some equivalent 
extent; these are given pensions of 1008 lire 
($195) annually. Lastly, those so far in- 
capacitated as to be unfit for military service 
receive the sum of 612 lire ($118) each 
year. 

That in this lowest grade incapacity to 


perform the work the soldier had done as a . 


civilian should not serve as the criterion, is 
due, in Signor Bonomi’s opinion, to a survival 


of the old idea of professional military serv- 
ice. He also considers that the classes are 
too few, and therefore favor the exclusion of 
many whose incapacity, though only partial, 
is yet sufficient to render them unfit to earn 
a livelihood. Here again the French legis- 
lation is more liberal, for it distinguishes as 
many as eight different classes, thus covering 
a greater range of incapacity, although fhe 
annual pensions, running from $188 down 
to as low as $23, are placed at lower figures 
than in Italy. 

The Italian provisions in regard to 
widows’ pensions, which are half the sum 
given to a totally incapacitated soldier, take 
no account of the number of children de- 
pendent upon the widow, as is the case in 
England and France. Another difference, as 
compared with England, is that the amount 
of the pension bears no relation to the 
widow’s age, while the English pension law 
provides a higher rate for widows over thirty- 
five years than for those below this age, and 
a still higher rate for those over forty-five 
years of age. Where the wife is already 
dead, the pension that would have been given 
to her as the widow is bestowed upon the 
orphan child or children, so long as they are 
minors. 

When there is neither widow nor offspring, 
the sum of a widow’s pension passes to the 
parents, or to the surviving parent of the 
dead soldier, if either fifty years old, blind, 
or unable to work, always provided the lost 
son was the sole support. Should neither 
parent survive, the orphan brothers and sis- 
ters of the soldier receive the pension during 
their minority, when he was their sole sup- 
port. Signor Bonomi thinks that this limi- 
tation as to “sole support,” in both cases, 
though perhaps necessary to guard the na- 
tional treasury from an excessive outlay for 
pensions, excludes many cases entitled to re- 
ceive aid. 

A notable difference between the Italian 
law and those of England and France is that 
the latter increase the pension of a totally 
incapacitated soldier in accord with the num- 
ber of children for whom he has to provide. 
For example, while in Italy the soldier abso- 
lutely unable to work, but who has four 
children to support, receives $243 a year, the 
same sum as he would receive if childless, 
the French law gives him $309, the German 
law $330, and the English law as much as 
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$438. There is a similar difference in the 
case of a widow with four minor children, 
the maximum figures of the annual pensions 
being as follows for the respective countries: 
Italy $121.50, France $186, Germany $258, 
England $345. ‘This in spite of the fact 
that to a childless widow Italy gives more 
than France and Germany, though a little 
less than England. 

The writer calls attention to the fact that 
in“witzerland the military pension law of 
December 23, 1914, is essentially an applica- 
tion to war-risks of the legislative dispositions 


‘ 
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in regard to accidents befalling employees, 
the idea being that when the citizen-soldier 
ceases to work for a private individual or 
concern and undertakes work for the State, 
the latter, in using his services, should assume 
the entire insurance obligation. Because of 
this, in the Swiss law, the amount of the pen- 
sion is not based merely on the character and 
extent of the injury suffered by the soldier, 
but also upon his previous earning capacity. 
The same rule holds good in the matter of 
pensions to the families of soldiers whose 
death is due to war. 





CHINA, JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


N connection with the article on page 
I 176, of this number, on “The Far East 
After the War,” our readers will be inter- 
ested in the presentation of the latest Chinese 
point of view by Professor J. W. Jenks in 
the World’s Work for December and Jan- 
uary. In the December article Professor 
Jenks considers China as “America’s silent 
partner” and gives cogent reasons for the 
feelings of friendliness towards the United 
States which animate both the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the people. His reasons are 
well summed up in the following paragraph: 


We had no part in forcing opium upon the 
Chinese. We had no part in alienating China’s 
domain. We had a part—an active and a leading 
part—in aiding China to cast out the seven devils 
distilled from the poppy. We had a part—again, 
an active and a leading part—in saving China’s 
domain for the people of China. 


Professor Jenks proceeds to state some of 
the reasons why the Chinese suspect the 
Japanese. Since the militarist element in 
Japan has aroused uneasiness, even in Amer- 
ica, it is not strange that in China, where 
Japanese troops occupy many strategic points 
and where Japanese officials exercise more or 
less authority in what the Chinese regard as 
their own domestic affairs, that there should 
be a pervasive suspicion of Japan’s motives. 
Professor Jenks thinks, however, that it 
would be a mistake to assume that this sus- 
picion is necessarily permanent. At the same 
time he is convinced that the seeds of rivalry 
between the two nations were sown long 
ago, before Japan had attained anything like 
her present independent status as a people. 
Japan obtained her culture from China and 


for many centuries Chinese superiority was 
unquestioned. But for almost 2000 years 
China and Japan had issues of various kinds 
in Corea, and the fact that the late Yuan 
Shih-kai played the final pawn for China in 
the Hermit Kingdom is perhaps responsible 
for the very common belief that Yuan was 
the inveterate enemy of the Japanese. Pro- 
fessor Jenks declares, however, that Yuan 
was too bold and calculating an oppor- 
tunist to continue a hatred or a fear no 
longer justified by actual conditions. 

The rise of Chinese nationalism—a_na- 
tionalism which Professor Jenks character- 
izes as having distinctly republican tendencies 
—suggests this question, among others: How 
will the new republic of China be financed: 
In this connection Professor Jenks reminds 
his readers that in the days of our early 
industrial development, we were dependent 
on Europe for the money necessary to pro- 
mote American enterprise. So it is with 
China to-day. She has not the necessary 
capital to develop her great resources, and 
she now invites the foreign investor, just 
as formerly she resisted him. The United 
States is as much a Pacific nation as it is 
an Atlantic nation. The Panama Canal 
opens to us a fuller participation in Asiatic 
trade and the bulk of the trade for which 
we must look to make Pacific traffic profit- 
able is in China. 

Professor Jenks, who has spent nearly a 
year in China, returns to this country firmly 
convinced that China’s foreign policy will 
necessarily be shaped by the attitude of the 
American people upon these matters of 
finance and trade. The Chinese to-day do 
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not understand why we hold back from the 


.opportunities of trade development in China. 


Professor Jenks believes that this hesitation 
on our part is a serious mistake, that the 
opportunity is ours if we will only grasp it 
promptly. 

The article in the January number is de- 
voted to a survey of Japan’s acts in China. 
Discussing the mainsprings of Chinese re- 
sentment and American anxiety, showing 
why much American criticism fails to influ- 
ence the Japanese, and pointing out the way 
to avert a crisis in international relations, 
Professor Jenks contends that without preju- 
dice to the rights of others America has 
legitimate political aims in China. We are 
interested in Japan’s dealings in China in so 
far as they have a bearing on the peace of the 
Orient, and, therefore, the peace of the 
world. Professor Jenks cites a consider- 
able list of treaty obligations “guaranteeing” 
the sovereignty of China, among which the 
Hay notes of 1900 and 1905 and the Root- 
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Takahira agreement of 1908 are conspicu- 
ous. Our leadership in these international 
agreements is one reason why we cannot hon- 
orably evade our responsibility and leave 
China to shift for herself. p 

In Professor Jenks’ opinion the future 
of China cannot safely be entrusted to the 
care of Japan. The history of the Far East 
since 1900 proves, he says, that “government 
by legation” is injurious to China, to Europe, 
to America. It is a dangerous temptation 
to Japan and Russia and a grave menace 
to the peace of the world. He seeks the so- 
lution in definite action by all the powers, 
restoring to China complete control over all 
her affairs; candid abandonment of the 
“sphere of interest” pretensions; withdrawal 
of foreign military forces from Chinese soil; 
full enforcement of the Hay doctrine. He 
calls upon the United States to lead the 
way, firmly and clearly declaring its pur- 
pose, and persisting in that purpose until it 
is accomplished. 





THE KATANGA IN 


HE Katanga and its mineral wealth are 

mentioned in Livingstone’s African jour- 
nals of some half a century ago. This south- 
ernmost region of the Belgian Congo was ad- 
ministered for many years by the Compagnie 
du Katanga, and then by the Comité du Ka- 
tanga, finally becoming an autonomous dis- 
trict of the Belgian colony, under a vice-gov- 
ernor-general, in March, 1910; i. e., nearly 
seven years ago. 

A comprehensive consular report on the 
Katanga was published by the United States 
Department of Commerce last September 
(Annual Series No. 64a). From this report 
we learn that the Cape-to-Cairo Railway is 
now operating through trains from Cape 
Town to Kambove, north of Elisabethville 
(the capital of the district). The next 
stretch of this great artery of commerce, 
from Kambove to Bukama, a distance of 204 
miles, is under construction; 86 miles of it 
having been completed up to March, 1915. 

From Bukama there is an all rail-and- 
water route to Boma, at the mouth of the 
Congo River. Moreover, this railway sys- 
tem was connected in 1915 with Lake Tan- 
ganyika, by the completion of the Kabalo- 
Albertville line, and, but for the war, prod- 
ucts of the Congo would now be reaching the 
Indian Ocean by the railway across German 
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East Africa. With the completion of the 
Portuguese line from Benguela across An- 
gola, the Katanga will become one of the 
chief railway centers of Africa. The great 
product of the district hitherto has been cop- 
per, and the Katanga promises to become one 
of the world’s most important sources of this 
metal. That the Katanga is also rich in coal 
is a recent discovery, and some details on this 
subject are set forth in the last number of 
La Nature (Paris), by Prof. René d’Andri- 
mont, one of the two Belgian geologists to 
whose investigations the discovery is due. 

This writer states that the two coal fields 
thus far located are especially well placed for 
exploitation. One of them is only a few 
miles from Lake Tanganyika, and mining has 
been begun a few yards from the railway line 
connecting the lake with the Congo River 
system. The field covers some 250,000 acres. 
The lake steamers are already burning coal 
from this mine. The other deposit lies in 
the neighborhood of Bukama and on the line 
of railway now under construction between 
Bukama and Kambove. ‘These two coal 
fields are located conveniently near the most 
important deposits of copper. Thus they will 
serve the double purpose of aiding in the de- 
velopment of the copper mines and facilita- 
ting railway and steamboat traffic. 
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Prof. d’Andrimont’s extensive account of 
the geology and mineral resources of the Ka- 
tanga district is of less interest to the world 
at large than the facts he discloses concern- 
ing the political history of the region. 
Though it was so recently a trackless wilder- 
ness, it has already figured prominently in 
world politics. The early exploitation of the 
Katanga was prosecuted chiefly by the Brit- 
ish, with the encouragement of the King of 
the Belgians. A certain amount of friction 
developed, owing to the fear that the British 
would carry their operations beyond the 
bounds of commercial enterprise, and this was 
aggravated by the activities of the Congo Re- 
form Association, which stirred up public 
opinion in England on the subject of the 
treatment of the natives by the Belgian au- 
thorities. The chief agitator was Roger 
Casement, then (1904) British consul at 
Boma, and M. d’Andrimont darkly hints 
that he was perhaps already a tool of Ger- 
many—a suggestion that is hardly plausible. 

One interesting result of Belgian Anglo- 


O use the steam from a volcano to gen- 

erate electricity in a 15,000-horsepower 
plant would seem an idea as unpractical as 
utopian. But it has been accomplished suc- 
cessfully in Italy, and recently the technical 
press of Europe and America has contained 
descriptions of such an installation near Vol- 
terra in Central Tuscany. 

Professor Luigi in a late issue of Engineer 
ing (London), has contributed an outline 
description of the new plant which in the 
last year was working to full capacity. The 
high price of coal in Italy during the war— 
ranging from $40 a ton at seaports to $45 
and $50 at interior villages—has made the 
generation and cost of power a vital ques- 
tion, and consequently the successful outcome 
of these experiments with underground sup- 
plies of superheated steam is considered a 
most important industrial and economic as 
well as scientific achievement. 

In the Volterra region powerful jets of 
very hot steam issue from numerous cracks 
in the ground, spouting high into the air and 
bringing up boric acid and other minerals 
and gases, which are reclaimed by the chem- 
ical plants in this district. Hitherto the 
steam itself has gone to waste except when 
used occasionally for domestic heating, but 
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phobia was the building of a new town, 
close to the Rhodesian boundary, to serve as 
capital of the district and proclaim Belgium’s 
intention of maintaining her rights in that 
quarter. This town, Elisabethville, is not 
conveniently located with respect to either 
mines or railways; its raison d’étre is purely 
political. 

Meanwhile, according to the Belgian 
writer, Germany began to cast envious eyes 
upon a region that would, if in her posses- 
sion, afford the means of extending the East 
African railway across the continent, and in- 
tersect the route of the Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way. 

The German railway reached Lake Tan- 
ganyika early in 1914. At the beginning of 
the war the Germans made several unsuc- 
cessful attacks upon the small Belgian force 
posted on the opposite side of the lake, prob- 
ably in the hope of securing possession of the 
Kabalo-Albertville railway and the adjacent 
coal field, but the colony is now said to be 
secure from any danger of further incursions. 


LIGHT AND POWER FROM A VOLCANO 


since 1903, Prince Ginori-Conti, president of 
the “Societa Boracifera di Lardarello,” has 
been endeavoring to use these steam jets or 
Soffioni as a source of power. 

His first efforts were attended with mod- 
erate success, but when he drilled down 
through a hard stratum of rock, 300 to 500 
feet below the surface, to the very source of 
the steam he was able to get an ample and 
constant supply. His bore holes were from 
twelve to twenty inches in diameter and were 
lined with iron pipe. They afforded an 
abundant supply of steam with a pressure of 
from two to three atmospheres, exception- 
ally rising to five atmospheres, and varying 
in temperature from 150° C. (302° Fahr.) 
to 100° C. (212° Fahr.). There is no lack 
of supply if the bores are not located nearer 
than fifty feet from each other, and each 
can supply from 15,000 kilograms (33,000 
pounds) to 25,000 kilograms (55,000 
pounds) of steam at a temperature of at 
least 150° C. 

In 1906 this volcanic steam was first used 
in an ordinary steam engine of about forty 
horsepower, but the borax salts and other ac- 
companying chemicals seriously corroded the 
machinery and interfered with constant and 
economic operation. ‘Then the superheated 
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steam was applied not directly to the engine, 
but to an ordinary multitubular boiler in 
which it was used in place of fuel to raise 
steam from ordinary water. Steam thus pro- 
duced at a pressure of two atmospheres was 
passed through a superheater and then used 
in a 300-horsepower condensing steam tur- 
bine direct connected to a tri-phase electric 
generator. ‘This experimental plant worked 
successfully, supplying power to the works 
and the villages around Lardarello. After 
the outbreak of the war its success led Prince 
Ginori-Conti to develop a power plant on a 
large scale, and accordingly three 3000-kilo- 
watt turbogenerators, working with a super- 
heated steam at one and one-half atmospheres 
pressure raised in specially designed and con- 
structed multitubular boilers, were installed 
in 1916. The natural steam from the Sof- 
fioni after heating the boilers is then utilized 
in the borax industries, so that the process is 
distinctly efficient. 

The tri-phase current is generated at 4500 
volts and fifty cycles per second and then 
by an oil transformer is stepped up to 36,000 
volts and transmitted along aerial conduc- 
tors to Florence, Leghorn, Volterra, and 
other towns in Tuscany. In daytime the 


power is used extensively in munitions works 
and industrial establishments generally, and 
at night partly for lighting. The new under- 
taking has proved a great boon to industrial 
Tuscany, crippled as it was by the high cost 
of coal, and as the region of Soffioni extends 
for many square miles around Larderello this 
harnessing of volcanic heat to an electric 
power house or central station makes possible 
the increase of available power to hundreds 
of thousands of horsepower at comparatively 
small expense and without recourse to foreign 
resources. 

In the meantime a similar utilization of 
the volcanic heat in the “Campi Flegrei” 
near Naples, where the ground at depths of 
about 100 feet is almost red hot, was con- 
templated. The work of Prince Ginori- 
Conti is the first successful achievement on a 
practical and industrial basis of an idea 
whose possibilities long have been realized by 
scientists, and his years of careful and elab- 
orate experiments have resulted not only in 
the brilliant solution of an engineering and 
scientific problem, but are contributing in no 
small degree to the economic welfare of Italy 
under the stress of war conditions in that 
country. 





SPEAKING 


ANY persons, when called on to speak 

in public, suffer badly from stage 
fright and actually undergo functional de- 
rangements of speech. These functional dis- 
turbances of speech have been carefully 
studied by a French physician, Dr. Meige, 
and at a recent Congress of Alienists in 
France he made an address indicating the 
causes of such disturbances and the proper 
methods of relieving them, an abstract of 
which we take from Por Esos Mundos 
(Madrid). 

There are two principal causes for these 
disturbances of speech: vacillation and stam- 
mering. ‘These can occur either separately 
or together. Most frequently there is a per- 
turbation of the respiratory function. The 
speaker breathes badly; takes in the air too 
abruptly and imperfectly; he likewise ex- 
pires incompletely, or inspires when he should 
expire, or vice versa. 

The second cause is connected with the 
emission of the voice; the subject speaks in 
a too elevated tone, fatigues his larynx, grows 
hoarse, and winds up by being unable to 


IN PUBLIC 


utter a sound except at the cost of the great- 
est exertion, and finally loses his voice en- 
tirely, if his discourse lasts a considerable 
length of time. 

Disturbances of the function of speech are 
characterized ordinarily by two sorts of phe- 
nomena: precipitancy in the movements of 
articulation, and too small amplitude of these 
movements. 

The speaker desires to speak in a lower 
tone, but does not take the care and the time 
required to allow the muscles of the tongue, 
the larynx, and the lips to contract and re- 
lax in the degree necessary to good elocution. 
Generally ‘speaking, therefore, disturbances 
of speech are simply due to irregularity of 
respiration, to excessive elevation of the vocal 
tone, and to undue rapidity of speech. Dr. 
Meige sums up his advice to speakers wishing 
to overcome these defects in a simple and 
easily followed rule: Breathe properly, speak 
slowly, and in a deep tone of voice. 

But special practise is required to attain 
rhythmic breathing and tone control. The 
subject must take a course of special exer- 
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cises to regularize and retard the movements 
of respiration and place them in harmony 
with his diction; 
voice emission: he must accustom himself to 
speaking in a low tone. He must also take 
methodical exercises to accustom himself to 
speaking methodically and with the correct 
pauses. Good results can be obtained in a 


short time if the subject has a friend or a 


the same thing is true of: 
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teacher to check him when he speaks too fast. 
The pebbles of Demosthenes had no other 
object than to oblige him to articulate his 
words clearly and utter them slowly and 
with pauses: A certain young physician of 
our acquaintance corrected this defect by dis- 
coursing in front of his mirror and obliging 
himself to pronounce a certain number of 
words in a certain length of time. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, CRITIC 
AND ESSAYIST 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
(Associate Editor of the Outlook) 


HE death of Hamilton Wright Mabie 

on the last day of 1916 removed a fa- 
miliar figure among the literary men of 
New York. Mr. Mabie had been for thirty- 
seven years a member of the Outlook editorial 
staff and for thirty-two years Associate Edi- 
tor with Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

After graduation from Williams College 
in 1867, Mr. Mabie began the practise of 
law in New York City, but it soon developed 
that his natural tastes and abilities lay rather 
in the direction of literature. During his 


connection with the Outlook he contributed 
hundreds of book reviews and literary arti- 
cles, in addition to editorials on social topics. 
The more important of his essays on literary 
topics were from time to time collected in 
books that have been widely read. 

In later years Mr. Mabie became known 
throughout the country as a lecturer, and in 
that field he showed special aptitude. He in- 
cluded in his lectures on literary topics remin- 
iscences of famous American writers, and 
these were reinforced by anecdotes gleaned 
in the course of his extensive reading. Sev- 
eral years ago he went to Japan, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, serving as an American 
“exchange professor” and delivering lectures 
in the Japanese universities and cities on the 
spirit and ideals of the American people. 

In connection with the tributes from his 
editorial associates, published in the Outlook 
for January 10, there is printed the last 
contribution to the Outlook from Mr. 
Mabie’s pen. It is entitled “Essays Old and 
New,” and something of Mr. Mabie’s own 
genial philosophy as an essayist stands out 
in the opening paragraphs, which we quote 
herewith: 

Wisdom literature began a long time ago, but 
it has reversed the usual order of development; 
as it has grown older it has grown not only in 
grace but in vivacity and variety. There is essay 
writing of immense weight and dignity in the 
Old Testament, but the knowledge of life which 
it conveys—and in the light of three thousand 
years of additional observation the depth and 
vitality of that knowledge is astounding—is in- 
vested with the solemnity which Bacon associated 
with affairs of state. Montaigne’ s egotism, to say 
nothing of his devouring curiosity, put him on 
easier terms with his readers; he was concerned 
to record the fact as he saw it, but he kept well 


in view and told us pretty nearly all he knew 
about himself. Bacon’s greatness will save him 
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from the Baconians, and his grasp of the prin- 
ciples of conduct and the organ roll of his noble 
style put him safely with the masters, but one 
reads him in evening dress, with the feeling that 


‘he is dining with an ambassador. 


Charles Lamb is as unconventional as Whitman, 
but far more companionable and better bred. 
His manner is so intimate and easy that in his 
hands the wisdom of life is so happily humanized 
that it loses its solemnity without loss of substance. 
He makes his readers so comfortable that they 
forget at the moment how much wisdom is mixed 
with the playfulness of his mind. He often 
teaches, but he never instructs. And this is char- 
acteristic of the modern essay in the hands of 
its masters. Matthew Arnold was a teacher by 
instinct and intention; he even kept a switch 
in his desk and used it at times with stinging 


effect; but it was like going to a sparkling comedy 
to sit in his classes. He was as far from solemnity 
as Bernard Shaw, but the dignity of literature 
was as secure in his hands as in the hands of 
Bacon. His essays are free from the air of the 
schoolroom, but the wisdom of life in conduct 
and art is in them. 

When one recalls that happy phrase, “full 
weight of thought without any weight of expres- 
sion,” he thinks of the masters of French prose, 
who write as if clearness, precision, and charm 
of diction came by nature, like seeing and hear- 
ing, and are not matters of rigorous achievement; 
but American writing has survived the German 
influence, and, outside the field of scholarship, 
has quietly assumed that humor is part of the 
wisdom of life, and that truth in jest is as true 
as truth in heavy-handed didacticism. 





A WOMAN OF INDOMITABLE WILL 


NDER the startling title of ““The Great- 

est Woman in the World,” in Mce- 
Clure’s Magazine for February, Cleveland 
Moffett gives a graphic pen-picture of Sarah 
Bernhardt—‘“who is young at seventy-one.” 
Since “the Divine Sarah” is the best-known 
woman in the world, and the most interest- 
ing woman in the world, by reason of ex- 
traordinary achievements, fascinating char- 
acter, power of mind, Mr. Moffett does not 
hesitate to call her the great- 


ing, actually believing that this was a young 
French soldier who was telling them, as his 
life ebbed away, how he had saved the dear 
flag of his country,’ Mr. Moffett asked 
Mme. Bernhardt if she agrees with Solomon 
that life is all vanity and weariness of soul, 
all empty and disappointing. 

“What! Life a vanity?” she cried. “No, no, 


no! Life has been intensely interesting to me, 
intensely worth while; it has given me the keenest 





est woman alive to-day. 


Bernhardt’s greatness is shown 
by her refusal to allow advan- 
cing years to interfere with her 
ambitions and with her achieve- 
ments. She has never stood still 
in her artistic career; she has 
never been willing to rest on 
her laurels. The capitals of the 
world are filled with actresses 
who retired from the stage so 
long ago that to-day they are 
forgotten! yet Sarah Bernhardt 
was a flaming star before these 
actresses were born. 

How has she done it? 

Because she is a great artist, 
a great woman, to begin with, 
and because she has worked in- 
credibly. Never has she ceased 
her striving or faltered on her 
onward march toward fresh 
triumphs. 


After the first performance ’ 
in Montreal on her present [> 














farewell tour of America, fee ca SS 
“when Sarah, at seventy-one, 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT AT THE FRENCH WAR FRONT 
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enjoyment. I have tried to get the most that I 
could out of life, because I—you know I do not 
believe in any other life.” 
I was surprised at this, because I knew that 
for years Bernhardt had been a devout Catholic. 
“You do not believe in a future life?” 


We talked about human effort and human sat- 
isfaction in existence. Bernhardt developed the 
thought that we all have within ourselves un- 
dreamed-of capacities for achievement and enjoy- 
ment that we might develop amazingly if we 
would but use the immense latent powers of our 
wills. 


Bernhardt believes that it is only her 
power of will that has given her strength to 
do the prodigious work she has always done. 
Even as a child she had great will power. 
She said: 


“One day when I was only nine years old I 
broke my wrist and hurt my face trying to jump 
over a wide ditch on a dare from my young 
cousin. And as they were carrying me home I 
cried out furiously in my pain: ‘Yes, I would do 
it again, guand méme, if anyone dared me again.’ 

“Quand méme! In spite of everything! Those 
words must have remained in my memory, for 
a little while later, when I had won a prize at 
school and my teacher asked me what I would 
like the prize to be, I said that I wanted some 
writing-paper with my- devise on it. 

“Your devise? What do you mean, child?’ 
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“'My devise is “Quand Méme’—in spite of 
everything’—I said gravely, and that has always 
been my motto—In Spite of Everything.” 


On the subject of money, this amazing 
woman who has earned and spent millions, 
said: 


“I have never cared for money. I have never 
kept money. When I need half a million francs 
I work for a few months and get them.” 

“Would you have worked as hard,” I suggested, 
“would you have achieved the splendid things you 
have achieved if you had never felt this money 
need? Suppose you had always been assured of 
a million francs a year without working?” 

“I should have worked just as hard, but I 
would never have gone on the stage. . . . I 
would never have been an actress. I became an 
actress by accident and necessity. I would have 
been a painter—a great painter, I think—and I 
would have worked also as a sculptor. I con- 
sider that those two arts rank higher than the 
theatrical art, and I should have preferred to 
follow them, even with a less glorious career 
and far less of popular acclaim. But I should 
have left behind me something of permanent 
value, whereas now I shall leave—a memory.” 


In regard to lies and calumnies that have 
hurt and humiliated her, Bernhardt said: 


“We ought to hate very rarely, as it is too 
fatiguing, remain indifferent to a great deal, for- 
give often and never forget.” 





MOUNET-SULLY’S CONCEPTION OF 
CEDIPUS 


HE actor has the reward—denied to the 

painter, the sculptor, and the writer—of 
directly impressing his audience, and receiv- 
ing immediate stimulus from the reaction of 
such impress. 

Coupled with this advantage is the corre- 
sponding disadvantage that his art perishes 
with him. He is known to posterity merely 
by his contemporary fame, except in such 
measure of permanency as the moving-picture 
screen and the phonograph have recently 
vouchsafed him. Hence it is peculiarly in- 
teresting to learn from a great actor’s 
own lips the intellectual concept informing 
and vitalizing the physical portrayal of a 
notable character. 

Mounet-Sully gave no such concepts of his 
famous characterization of CEdipus in a 
chapter of his reminiscences which recently 
appeared in Je Sais Tout (Paris): 


I saw in CEdipus the man who revolts against 
Destiny, and who is proud of his strength. He 
disputes the commands of the gods; he will not 


submit to the prophecies. In his will to evade 
them he realizes them, falling into the snare 
spread for him by the gods, jealous of their 
authority. This strong man embodies the quin- 
tessence of proud humanity, rebellious against 
Divine Power. He is a sort of Prometheus who 
will not look at the vulture, and each of his 
cries is like the clanking of invisible chains. 
(Edipus represents the revolt of instinct and 
intelligence against blind fatality, and the final 
defeat of man. 

It was in this magnificent réle that the public 
always gave me the warmest reception through- 
out my career. . . . What is my sentiment when I 
incarnate CEdipus? I am absorbed in the char- 
acter, “habited in it”; I identify my whole being 
with the unhappy hero. Everything outside the 
part is abolished for me. It seems that a sacred 
responsibility weighs upon me—that of represent- 
ing before humanity for the moment the great 
symbol of the eternal struggle between Destiny 
and proud human feebleness. Yes, in very truth, 
I play, I have always played, CEdipus with a 
religious respect. I go upon the stage each time 
as a priest ascends to the altar. My concept of 
the réle came to me at the very beginning of my 
interpretation, but at first it was encumbered 
with details. It was necessary largely to elim- 
inate these to arrive at the divine simplicity of 
Sophocles. 
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“INFERNO”: THE GERMAN WAR NOVEL 
BANNED IN THE FATHERLAND 


HILE tthe blue pencil of the censor 
has been active enough in all the bel- 
ligerent countries with reference to articles 
containing news from the front or comment 
on conditions, we believe it is only in Ger- 
many that whole books have been interdicted 
to the populace. The most famous of these 
is J’Accuse, in which a German arraigns his 
native land as the instigator of the war. 
The author of this, by the way, is said to be 
preparing another in the same vein, in which 
he strengthens his indictment. But the latest 
work to fall under the imperial ban is a 
sensational war novel bearing the appropriate 
title of “Inferno.” The author, Dr. Stilge- 
bauer, is a well-known professor and man 
of letters of Frankfort-on-the-Main. His 
earlier work has largely consisted of accounts 
of travel. He was obliged to seek a pub- 
lisher for his book in Switzerland, and not 
only was its sale prohibited in Germany, but 
the mere possession of such an incendiary 
work is forbidden. 
It is from the pen of a French writer, 


Sylvain Bonmariage, in La Revue (Paris), 
that the following estimate of the work is 
taken: 


Commandant von Berkersburg is an aristocrat 
of ancient line, serving in the army of the Crown 
Prince. But here, where so many officers 
find a pretext for asserting their brutal supe- 
riority to the rest of humanity, the commandant, 
with a surprising degree of culture, finds occa- 
sion merely to propound his skepticism, and to 
rationalize, cigar in teeth, upon all he sees, and 
all that occurs about him. Though the author 
has given a very vivid personality to this un- 
looked for hero, it is not hard to believe that he 
has endued him with a good deal of himself. 

Berkersburg is a man of courage. He exposes 
himself to the enemy’s fire with a noble uncon- 
sciousness of danger, and it is when the rain of 
fire from the machine-guns is heaviest that he 
relights his extinguished Havana with the greatest 
calm, and discourses upon events with the most 
ill-humor. 


The other leading characters are the com- 
mandant’s wife, Melanie; Adolf, who is a 
captain under von Berkersburg, and Lieu- 
tenant Schlosser, described as the typical 
“swagger” officer, wearing a monocle and 
carrying the traditional Schneidigkeit, or re- 
fined and supercilious insolence, to heights of 
perfection. 


The commandant gives lofty lectures on moral 


philosophy to Lieutenant Schlosser, and poses be- 
fore him as a superior being. This does not 
prevent him from being a slave to human pas- 
sions, like other folk, notably when he sends to 
certain death the sentimental Captain Adolf, on 
the day he learns that the latter is his wife’s 
lover. . . . The discourses of the commandant 
are the most interesting thing in the book. 
Lieutenant Schlosser complains at the beginning 
of the invasion of suspecting attacks in the vil- 
lages from francs-tireurs. Instantly the com- 
mandant undertakes to justify them. “These are 
brave fellows defending their country,” he cries, 
“and if Germany were invaded, please God, 
every house, every mill, every clump of bushes, 
would serve’ as ambuscade for such sharp- 
shooters.” And he adds: “Lieutenant Schlosser, 
would you treat these as ‘rascals to be hanged?’ ” 
And when Schlosser objects that there is a great 
difference between death on the battlefield and 
assassination the commander cries: “One of our 
poets has made a hero of a man who slew an 
enemy of Germany in cowardly manner, and we 
have been brought up to learn by heart the work 
that exalts him.” Schlosser is stupefied. 
“War,” concludes Berkersburg, “does nothing but 
engender futile hatreds.” But immediately after 
that declaration he gives Adolf the order to take 
a squad and reconnoiter the village to be occu- 
pied. The captain has a sudden comprehension 
that he is being sent to his death and understands 
why. The commandant lights a cigar and smiles 
as he wishes him good luck. Adolf obeys with- 
out complaint and is shot by a boy of fifteen from 
the window of a farmhouse. To avenge the 
death of the man he has sent to that death with 
so much detachment, Berkersburg orders that the 
village be burned and pillaged. And while the 
fire consumes the hou%es, while the peasants who 
have not been massacred are flying, crazed with 
emotion and horror, while his soldiers are looting 
the place at their will, the commandant lights a 
cigar and jests with Schlosser. 

While the latter tells him of the infamy of the 
populace and his happiness at taking stern meas- 
ures with them, the battalion chief justifies the 
peasants and asks Schlosser what ought to be, in 
his opinion, the mental attitude of people whose 
houses and crops are being burned, who are being 
ruined and humiliated. But even as he 
talks a native of the village kills him by a blow 
in the back with a pitchfork. 

All this is remarkably described and staged. 
One detail evokes a thousand others, and the 
author seeks to condense his descriptions as much 
as possible to render the action more dramatic. 
As we have just proved he largely borrows the 
process of the modern French novel. 


M. Bonmariage considers the third book 
of the novel the weakest, since it lacks the 
philosophy of the dead commandant. It is 
concerned largely with the sentimental la- 
ments of the Baroness, and the contrasting 
sentiments of the officers who glory in war. 
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The author insists felicitously upon this con- 
trast, which must be one of the most piquant 
aspects of German life in these days of ruin and 
terror. He seems even to have added a note 
of caricature, which at times becomes ferocious. 

. The facility with which the German ladies 
melt into tears, and the bragging of the officers 
who feel contempt for human life and the dis- 
asters of the war, provides a series of tableaux 
which at times seem ironic. And since the 
author no longer has his hero to philosophize, he 
makes use of the voice of the Baroness, now 
indignant, now surcharged with sobs, which finally 
declares that all the passions of the war have 
ended in demolishing the bases of civilization, 
that now everything is permitted and that “war 
and justice are things forever opposed since a 
chancellor of the empire has officially proclaimed 
to the world that ‘Necessity knows no law?” 

It is interesting to note the profound influence 
which Anatole France and Bourget have exerted 
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upon Stilgebauer. The psychologic preoccupation 
is constant. The character of the com- 
mandant is completely revealed to us in his dis- 
course. Like Bourget he takes pleasure in 
giving to events only the significance which con- 
forms to the characters of his personages. 

The book is more than a document, more than 
a testimony. It is the blazing proof of a sort 
of awakening of the public conscience in Ger- 
many. Did not a professor of the University of 
Munich recently declare that “the moment has 
come for Germany to examine her conscience”? 
At any rate, without too bold a prediction, we 
can affirm that the minute description of so many 
horrors in a country where war has been ennobled 
and exalted in every way means the begin- 
ning of a sincere regret and a genuine search 
for responsibility. And the double fact of 
interdiction of sales or possession of this book 
in Germany gives it a compelling presumption of 
verity. 





ALAN SEEGER: SOLDIER OF THE 
FOREIGN LEGION OF FRANCE 


HEN the history of the American sol- 
diers who fought in the French Foreign 
Legion is written after the war is over, one 
page will bear the record of the serious loss 


to literature and to the forces of American 
manhood in the death of Alan 


first bound forward we lay flat on the ground, 
and I saw the first section advancing beyond us 
and making toward the extreme right of the vil- 
lage. I caught sight of Seeger and called to him, 
making a sign with my hand. He answered with 
a smile. . He was the tallest man in the 

section; his head erect and pride in 





Seeger, a young American poet, 
who was killed in action on July 
4, 1916. 

The great French advance be- 
gan on July 1. On the evening 
of the 4th the Legion was ordered 
to clear the enemy out of the vil- 
lage of Belloy-en-Santerre.. The 
attacking column received the fire 
of six German machine guns con- 
cealed in a “hollow way.” Alan 
Seeger fell, wounded in several 
places, and as his comrades swept 
past him to cover the heavy losses 
inflicted by the machine-gun fire, 
they heard him singing a march- 





his eye. I saw him running forward 
with fixed bayonet. 


Alan Seeger’s poems are now 
published with an eloquent pref- 
ace by William Archer, contain- 
ing much biographical matter 
and letters written by him dur- 
ing his two years of warfare. 
Quite a good deal has been writ- 
ten of the manhood of boys 
trained in the English public 
schools. Alan Seeger is typical 
of the young men produced by 
the best American educational 
institutions. He was born in 
New York in 1888, and lived 








ing song in English. The Legion 
took the village, but for some rea- 
son the wounded were not gath- 
ered from the battlefield that night. 
morning Alan Seeger was dead. 

A comrade in the Foreign Legion, an 
Egyptian, Rif Bear, was the last man to see 
him alive. He writes in an account of the 
attack: 


In the 


The first section (Alan’s section) formed the 
right, and mine formed the left wing. After the 


ALAN SEEGER, THE 
SOLDIER-POET 


during his early boyhood on 
Staten Island, where he attended 
the Staten Island Academy. La- 
ter he became a pupil at the Horace Mann 
School, and after a period spent with his par- 
ents in Mexico, studied at the Hackley 
School, at Tarrytown, N. Y., and later at 
Harvard College. In 1911, he went to Paris, 
where he lived quietly in a room near the 
Musée de Cluny, writing the poems of his 
“Juvenilia” and studying literature and life. 
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In 1914, along with others of his fellow- 
countrymen, he enlisted in the Foreign Le- 
gion of France. On June 18, 1915, he wrote 
to his mother: 


You must not be anxious about my not coming 
back. The chances are about ten to one that I 
will. But if I should not, you must be proud like 
a Spartan mother, and feel that it is your contri- 
bution to the triumph of the cause whose right- 
eousness you feel so keenly. Everybody should 
take part in this struggle, which is to have so 
decisive an effect, not only on the nations engaged, 
but on all humanity. There should be no neu- 
trals, but everyone should bear some part of the 
burden. If so large a part should fall to your 
share, you would be in so far superior to other 
women, and should be correspondingly proud. 
There would be nothing to regret, for I could 
not have done otherwise than what I did, and I 
think I could not have done better. Death is 
nothing terrible, after all. It may mean some- 
thing even more wonderful than life. It cannot 
mean anything worse to the good soldier. 


While he did not regret the choice he had 
made, and accepted the hard life with calm 
cheerfulness, he admitted that modern war- 
fare was “anything but romantic. For the 
artilleryman it is doubtless very interesting, 
but the poor common soldier has a pretty 
mean time of it.” 


His rule is simply to dig himself a hole in the 
ground and to keep hidden in it as tightly as 
possible. Continually under the fire of opposing 
batteries, he is yet never allowed to get a glimpse 
of the enemy. Exposed to all the dangers of 
war, but with none of the enthusiasm or splendid 
élan, he is condemned to sit like an animal in 
its burrow and hear the shells whistle over his 
head and take their little daily toll from his 
comrades. 

The winter morning dawns with gray skies and 
the hoar frost on the fields. His feet are numb, 
his canteen frozen, but he is not allowed to make 
a fire. The winter night falls with its prospect 
of sentry duty, and the continual apprehension of 
the hurried call to arms; he is not even permitted 
to light a candle, but must fold himself in his 
bianket and lie down, cramped in the dirty straw, 
to sleep as best he may. How different from 
the popular notion of the evening campfire, the 
songs, and good cheer! 


Jean Richepin, of the: French Academy, 
wrote of Alan Seeger’s poems that “they are 


beautiful and of the very first order. They 
are even too beautiful to admit of transla- 
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tion.” The French paper, Le Matin, said of 
his “Champagne, 1914-15” that “Cyrano de 
Bergerac would have signed it.” His poems 
are sincere, closely following the best tradi- 
tions of-the great English poets. Eagerness 
for life, a proud delight in experience, the 
acceptance of life (as Mr. Archer writes) “as 
a glorious gift,’ characterizes them as a 
whole. They will achieve permanence. 

In the poem “I Have a Rendezvous With 
Death,” one finds that he felt the prescience 
of his fate even as Rupert Brooke did and 
Charles Hamilton niin the young Cam- 
bridge poet: 


“IT have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When spring brings back blue days and fair. 


And I tor my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 


n “Champagne, 1914-15,” his tribute to 
the fallen soldiers of France, he is sure that 
the dreams of their youth shall not fail of 
attainment somewhere: 


“So shall one coveting no higher plane 

Than nature clothes in color, flesh, and tone, 

Even from the grave put upward to attain 

The dreams youth cherished, missed, and might 
have known; 


And that strong need that strove unsatisfied 
Toward earthly beauty in all forms it wore, 
Not death itself shall utterly divide 

From the beloved shapes it thirsted for.” 


In his “Ode to the Memory of American 
Volunteers Fallen in France,” he wrote the 
lines that will remain his epitaph: 


“And on those furthest rims of hallowed ground 
Where the forlorn, the gallant charge expires, 
Where the slain bugler has long ceased to sound, 
And on the tangled wires 
The last wild rally staggers, crumbles, stops, 
Withered beneath the shrapnel’s iron showers— 
Now heaven be thanked, we gave a few brave 

drops, 
Now heaven be thanked, a few brave drops 
were ours.” ‘ 





Introduction bv William 


$1.25. 


1Poems by Alan Seeger. 
Archer. Scribner’s. 174 ‘pp. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


HE Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, 

delivered at the Yale School of Religion by 
President William De Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, are now published under the title, “The 
Gospel of Good Will.”* The prefatory quotation 
from Shailer Mathews is a hint of the fine 
temper of Dr. Hyde’s work: “The democratic 
mind attempts to apply to every moral sense its 
tests of justice-giving, service, and social soli- 
darity.” For the man who wants a practical 
gospel to live by, a connecting of the things he 
really believes in with Christianity, there could 
be no book more helpful and inspir- 


of true followers of Christ in every denomination 
into a union to work within the churches for 
ideals of vital Christianity. The book asks for 
codperation and aid to realize the plan. Dr. H. B. 
Riley, of the First Baptist Church of Minneapolis, 
writes that “no hour of history ever demanded 
a volume more than this hour demands Mr. 
Booth’s book.” 


“The Meaning of the Personal Life,’”’ by 
Newman Smyth, author of the Lowell Lectures of 
1902, “Through Science to Faith,” embodies his 
research and study since that date in 





ing than this interpretation of what 
the author calls the preacher’s “sixth 
commission,” the essence of the gcs- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Dr. Hyde 
writes that to carry good will 
where there is most ill will, where 
the actual situation is most painful, is 
to come closest to it, to share it 
most ahd serve it best. 


“The Gift of Immortality,’? the 
fourth volume of the Raymond F. 
West Memorial Lectures, delivered 
at Stanford University, 1915, by the 
Reverend Charles Lewis Slattery, 
rector of Grace Church, New York, 
contains three pregnant discussions— 
“The Responsibility of the Individual 
to Immortality,” “The Responsibility 





the conclusions of the present vol- 
ume. He has sought with patient 
zeal and in the spirit of loving kind- 
ness towards humanity, in science, 
in nature, and in religious faith 
for the secrets of the mystery of life. 
He writes of the factors, “energies 
and elements are now so essential to 
a full personal consciousness, that we 
must assume them to be constitu- 
tive factors of the future life.” This 
work is vitalized with a living faith 
and the hope that is centered in 
Christ Jesus. 


The Reverend William A. R. Good- 
win, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rochester, New York, has written 
a powerful review of the position of 








of the World to Immortality” and 
“The Responsibility of God for Im- 
mortality.” Dr. Slattery expresses the 
serene faith of the Christian church, 
that because we can know God here in this tem- 
poral life our immortality is safe with Him. 


REV. 
(Author of 


Anson Phelps Stokes, in “What Jesus Christ 
Thought of Himself,” has written an illuminating 
interpretation of Christ’s self-revelation in the 


Gospels. The realization of the significance of 
Christ’s belief in His own Messiahship is of the 
greatest importance in our acceptance of His 
divinity. The theology of the book takes a middle 
course and presents a rational Christ, a divine 
Incarnation manifesting in the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth. The material is arranged for con- 
venient use in Bible classes at colleges. 


A small volume by Herbert Booth, son of 
General Booth, which he calls “The Christian 
Confederacy,’* presents a plan for the organizing 


By William De Witt 
50 





1The Gospel of Good Will. 
Hyde. Macmillan. 245 pp. $1 


? The Gift of Immortality. By Charles Lewis Slattery. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 235 pp. $i. 
>What Jesus Christ Thought of Himself. 
Phelps Stokes. Macmillan. 114 pp. $1. 
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By Anson 


CHAS. 


Immortality”) 


Christianity in the world to-day 
in “The Church Enchained.’”” The in- 
troduction is by the Right Reverend 
David H. Greer, Bishop of the dio- 
cese of New York, who writes that this book brings: 
a strong and timely word from the mind of one 
who has hope of the ultimate unity of Christen- 
dom. Dr. Goodwin warns the Church to fear the 
tendency of materialization and secularization. 
The appeal of Moody, Billy Sunday, Christian 
Science, and the many modern cults to the masses 
shows that the masses want and must have, not 
an elaborate organization, a Christian social club, 
but the “personal saving and healing of Christ.” 
The Church is at present enchained in its own 
organizations which must give way to a prac- 
tical unity of forces under adequate leader- 
ship. As a text for a chapter on “Conference, 
Cooperation, and Unity,” Dr. Goodwin has 
chosen stanzas of powerful spiritual meaning 
from Sidney Lanier’s poem, “The Marshes of 
Glynn.” 


L. SLATTERY 
“The Gift of 


*The Christian Confederacy. By Herbert Booth. 
Goodspeed (Chicago). 162 pp. 50 cents. 
>The Meaning of the Personal Life. 


Smyth. Scribners. 362 pp. $2. 
By Wm. A. R.. Goodwin. 


By Newman 


®> The Church Enchained. 


Dutton. 372 pp. $1.25. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


POETRY, NEW AND OLD 


1 


HE poetic work of Charles Hamilton Sorley, 

late of Marlborough College and some time 
captain in the Suffolk Regiment, has the double ap- 
peal of beauty and of pathos. It is astonishing 
that a boy of eighteen should have written poetry 
of so high an order filled with such precocious 
maturity of thought. Sorley was born in old 
Aberdeen in 1895. From 1900 he lived in Cam- 
bridge and was at Marlborough College from 
September, 1908, to December, 1913, when he 
received a scholarship at the University College, 
Oxford. After leaving school he spent six months 
in Germany and returned to England 


“Songs of Armageddon and Other Poems,” by 
George Sylvester Viereck, editor of The Father- 
land, contains three groups of poems: Patriotic 
songs of German sentiment, tributes to certain 
prominent men lately dead, and a group of lyrics, 
largely love poems. Mr. Viereck has been writing 
more prose than poetry in recent years and it 
would be unfair to pass judgment on his rank 
among American poets without reading his earlier 
work in connection with this volume. These 
poems seem the lyrical echoes of a period of 
transition, They have strength and _ lyrical 
virility, in particular “The Doubles,” 
“The Rebel,’ and the sonnet “Re- 





at the beginning of the war. He 
was gazetted second lieutenant in the 
Seventh Battalion of the Suffolk Regi- 
ment in August, 1914, lieutenant in 
November, and captain the follow- 
ing August. In May, 1915, his regi- 
ment was sent to France, and Sorley 
was killed in action on the 13th of 
October of that year. 

Poetry seems to have been the 
natural expression of his mind, yet 
he hardly sought this expression un- 
til the last year of his life. In a 
certain mystic quality his poems are 
comparable to the early work of 
W. B. Yeats; in intense love of the 
very soil of his country, to the son- 
nets of Rupert Brooke, and in fatal- 
ism and ardent, heroic realization of 
the values of life and death to our 





pentance.” 


“Utterance and Other Poems,” a 
third volume of verse by Angela 
Morgan, bears a message to humanity 
that “beauty must wait” until justice 
can be girded forth to remake a 
shattered world. The poems are in- 
tense, concentrated urgings for the 
perception of the deeper life of the 
soul. The volume is dedicated to 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. 
Walter Graeme Ladd, and Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


John G. Neihardt, author of the 
American epic, “The Song of Hugh 
Glass,” has selected poems for a 
new volume from three former col- 
lections of lyrics—“A Bundle of 








own young poet so lately dead, Alan 
Seeger. In May, 1915, he writes in 
“Expectans Expectavi”: 
“This sanctuary of my soul 
Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst care 
To enter or to tarry there.” 


It is not possible in a few words to do more 
than suggest the beauty of the poems of this col- 
lection; “Two Sonnets,” “To Poets,” “Rooks,” and 
“Le Revenant” are among those that show his per- 
sonal vision and the riches of a character that 
hurried toward sacrifice and pain as a runner 
toward a goal. A sonnet, “To Germany,” shows 
that even in the midst of the conflict he could 
see over it to the light of some far morning when 
nations should have grown as “loving-kind” 
brothers: 

TO GERMANY 


You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 
But gropers both through fields of thought confined 
We stumble and we do not understand. 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 

And we the tapering paths of our own mind, 
And in each other’s dearest ways we stand, 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 


When it is peace, then we may view again 
With new won eyes each other’s truer form 
And wonder. Grown more loving-kind and warm 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain, 
When it is peace. But until peace the storm, 
The darkness, and the thunder and the rain. 


1 Marlborough and Other Poems. By Charles H. 
Sorley. Putnam’s. 108 pp. $1. 





CHARLES H. SORLEY 


Myrrh” (1907), “Man-Song” (1909), 
and “The Stranger at the Gate” 
(1912). The poems that have been 
most widely read in these volumes are published 
together with other new poems under the title, 
“The Quest.’* To realize the scope, the power 
and promise of American lyric poetry, it is neces- 
sary to know the work of John G. Neihardt. 
Here are no borrowings, no mimicking of other 
poets, but personal vision, fire, and the fruit of 
experience. 


Sympathy with the human side of tdil, realism, 
and descriptive power give deserved popularity 
to the poetry of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, one of 
the foremost of the younger English poets. His 
last book, “Livelihood,” pictures the lives of 
workers, incidentally their emotional reactions and 
states of mind.° Mr. Gibson is lecturing in the 
United States. 


To the persons who like the newer schools of 
verse and enjoy the study of the processes of the 
mind, and to all poets, one heartily commends 
“The Jig of Forslin,”® a most extraordinary novel 
in verse by Conrad Aiken. Forslin, meditating in 
a library, escapes mentally into the world of half- 
desire that continually floats through the brain. 
He lives the latent, suppressed impulses which 

2 Songs of Armageddon and Other Poems. By George 
Sylvester Viereck. Mitchell Kennerley. 60 pp. $1. 

3 Utterance and Other Poems. By Angela Morgan. 


Baker, Taylor Co. 106 pp. $1.40. 
*The Quest. By John G. Neihardt. Macmillan. 181 


$1.25. 
en By Wilfrid) W. Gibson. Macmillan. 


119 
oa yt he 2 Forslin. By Conrad Aiken. The Four 
Seas Co. 127 pp. $1.25. 
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Freud analyzes in his psychology, searching 
“through labyrinthine darkness seeking the strange 
cool secret of ourselves.” And at the end of the 
adventure the poet writes that we do not lose 
even our dreams: 


“We hold them all, they walk our dreams forever, 
Nothing perishes in that haunted air, 

Nothing but is immortal there. 

And we ourselves dying with all our worlds, 
Will only pass the ghostly portal 

Into another’s dream; and so live on 

Through dream to dream immortal.” 


Hilaire Belloc, who, as Joyce Kilmer writes 
in the preface to his book “Verses,” is “a poet 
who happens to be known chiefly for his prose,” 
has written a volume of rollicking song, ballads 
that charm with sheer whimsicality and care-free 
lilt.” A book that will rest the mind weary of 
the “strong note” in poesy, and give a jolly hour 
of pure intellectual enjoyment. Belloc is surely 
cased in the skin of his own minstrel, Peter 
Wanderwide, who sings that God will save him 
on the Judgment Day because of his singing, his 
-conviviality and good will: 


“Almighty God will surely cry, 

St. Michael! Who is this that stands 
With Ireland in his dubious eye, 

And Perigord between his hands? 


“And on his arm the. stirrup-thongs, 
And in his gait the narrow seas, 
And in his mouth Burgundian songs, 
But in his heart the Pyrenees.” 


In a book of new Belgian poems, “Les Trois 
Rois et Autres Poems,” by Emile Cammaerts, 
there is one that tells the story of “The Old 
Peasant,” a Belgian farmer who refused to leave 
the ruins of his farmhouse before Dixmude, and 
has sowed grain each spring before the lines of 
trenches only to save out of the wreck of war a 
few measures of wheat. These measures he hides 
in a cellar where he sleeps during the day, 
waiting for spring, when he will again sow close 
to the enemy’s lines. Here is poetry! War takes 
its course, but the higher law is that wheat must 
grow and be reaped, the soil must produce. 
Another remarkable poem commemorates the 
achievement of the late Flight Lieutenant Warne- 
ford, V. C. The text of these poems is printed 
_in both French and English. 


“The Complete Poetical Works of John Hay,” 
collected and edited by his son, Clarence Hay, 
contains many poems now collected for the first 
time. There is a new Pike County Ballad, 
“Benoni Young,” a stirring patriotic ballad of 
Mobile Bay; “After You Pilot,” a group of melo- 
dious sonnets and miscellaneous lyrics. Of the 
later, “Rhymes,” apparently dates back to the 
first months of the Civil War. The others, with 
three exceptions, were written between 1890 and 
1896. Hay’s most popular ballad, “Little Breech- 
es,” first appeared in the Weekly Tribune in 
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1870. Shortly afterwards “Jim Bludso,” “Banty 
Tim” and “The Heathen Chinee” were published 
and achieved a popularity equaled to those other 
American writings with which Hay’s poems are 
often compared, Lowell’s Bigelow Papers, and the 
work of Brete Harte. From 1897 onwards, Hay 
wrote but little poetry. Only three sonnets be- 
longing to this later period have been discovered 
for this volume. They are “To Theodore Roose- 
velt,” “Thanatos Athanatos,” and “Peace.” 


PEACE 


Trembling of purple banners in the fight, 

Wild neigh of horses in destruction’s path, 

Howling of trumpets answering yells of wrath, 

Dim eyes where slowly fades the living light; 

And on the plains the ghastly heaped-up death 

O’er which the guns thunder their dull refrain; 

And summer is shamed and Autumn grieves in 
rain, 

And carnage breathes abroad a hateful breath. 


Back! O thou nightmare of the tired world’s rest! 
The Spring sees blooming at the mother’s breast 
Pink mouths of babes with cooing laughter rife; 
While from the valley to the mountain springs, 
Amid the rustle of zephyrs and of wings, 

Sound like young heart-beats, all the bells of life. 


One of the permanent and notable memorials 
to the tercentennial of Shakespeare’s death, and 
also one of the choicest book offerings of the year, 
is the first Variorum Edition of “The Sonnets of 
Shakespeare,”* edited by Raymond Alden. Vari- 
ous critical and explanatory matters included in 
the volume will be sources of joy to students of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Alden gives copious notes, the 
elucidation of disputed historical points, dates of 
composition, sources, analogues, theories as to the 
identity of “the friend,” mentioned in the dedica 
tion, and of the “rival poet,” mentioned in sev. 
eral sonnets, also a history of the book “Willobiy 
His Avisa,” published in 1594, and’so often asso. 
ciated with the discussion of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. 


Other excellent books of verse are “Poems of 
the Great War,” selected by J. W. Cunliffe 
(Macmillan), a collection of war poems from 
prominent poets of England, Ireland and the 
United States; “The Lamp of Poor Souls,” very 
beautiful poems of great delicacy and charm by 
Marjorie Pickthall (John Lane); “The Cam- 
bridge Book of Poetry for Children,” a fine an- 
thology selected and edited by Kenneth Grahame 
(Putnam’s) ; “Bugle Echoes,” the really notable 
poems evoked by the Civil War, edited by Francis 
Browne (A. C. McClurg & Co.); “Things as 
They Are,” Berton Braley’s songs of the com- 
mon things of life, rhymes that keep step with 
everyday (George H. Doran), and two slender 
books from Nicholas Brown, the Philadelphia 
publisher—“Vie de Bordeaux,” by Pitts Sanborn, 
the soul of old Bordeaux interpreted. in free 
verse, and “Nine Poems from a Valetudinarian,” 
by Donald Evans, who has forsaken the poetry 
of Futurism and written in academic strophes of 
such quality one wishes for more of them. 





1 Verses by Hilaire Belloc. Lawrence Gomme, 91 pp. 
1.25 
John 


2 New Belgian Poems. By Emile Cammaerts. 


Lane. 123 pp. 


3 The Complete Poetical Works of John Hay. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 272 pp. $5. 

4The Sonnets of Shakespeare. Edited by Raymond 
Alden. Houghton, Mifflin. 542 pp. $6. 
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ESSAYS AND 


“A HANDY Guide for Beggars, Especially 
Those of the Poetic Fraternity,’ by 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, tells the story of various 
tramping trips in obscure country districts of New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Now and again one is 
reminded of Lamb, and, 
of the road and of solitude, of Hazlitt, and— 
this to Mr. Lindsay’s credit—of “The Adventures 
of Sindbad, the Sailor.” 

These are his rules of the road: “Keep away 
from cities; keep away from railroads. Have 
nothing to do with money and carry no baggage. 
Ask for dinner about a quarter after eleven; ask 
for supper, lodging ard breakfast about a quarter 
of five. Travel alone; be neat, deliberate, chaste 
and civil; preach the Gospel of Beauty.” One of 
the several interludes in verse renews the poet’s 
vow to the open road: 


“Arm me against great towns, strong spirits old. 
St. Francis, keep me road-worn, mus::-fed. 
Help me to look upon the poorhouse bed 

As a most fitting death, more dear than gold. 


Help me to seek the sunburned groups afield, 
The iron folk, the pioneers freeborn, 
Make me to voice the tall men in the corn. 
Let boyhood’s wildflower days a bright fruit 
yield.” 


Jane Addams writes of our great Protean 
mother, race memory, in “The Long Road of 
Woman’s Memory,” a volume that draws conclu- 
sions from the experiences related to her by 
different types of women who came to Huil 
House for personal aid and in many instances 
to investigate the myth of the “Devil Baby,” said 
to have been born there. She sees cléarly a 
thing that only thoughtful women attempt to 
understand, that race memory holds the essential 
unity of man’s age-long spiritual effort, and that 
in this memory is the power that guards the finest 
achievements of the present, and safeguards fu- 
ture generations. The phenomena of tribal loyalty 
and woman’s “deepest instinct,” that the child 
in her body must be made to live, have impressed 
Miss Addams with peculiar force as viewed 
against the background of her life work and un- 
usual opportunities for observation. She com- 
pletes a fine, thoughtful, and suggestive work 
with a chapter on her own personal interpretative 
memory. 


‘What do you actually do when you read? Is 
it what you ought to do, that is, understandingly 
become a factor in the creative process of build- 
ing your own mental and spiritual cosmos? One 
remembers apropos of Mr. Kerfoot’s book, “How 
to Read,” that W. Robertson Nicoll said in an 
address delivered before a book trade society in 
London that he always felt “safe and comfort- 
able and happy in the presence of anyone who 





1A Handy Guide for Beggars. By Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay. Macmillan. 205 pp. -$1.25. 

*The Long Road of Woman’s Memory. By Jane 
Addams. Macmillan. 168 pp. $1.25 

®How to Read. By J. B. See Houghton, 
Mifflin. 297 pp. $1.25. 
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was really fond of reading.” Likewise Mr. Nicoll 
agrees with the highly esteemed critic of Life, 
that only a small portion of people have learned 
in the proper sense how to read. Mr. Kerfoot 
goes farther and gives us the mechanics of the 
art and enough inspiration to make us desire to 
learn them. There is something of the fervor of 
the prophet about the book. One suspects that 
the real thesis is Jeremiah XV:16—“Thy words 
were found and I did eat them, and thy word 
was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart.” 
“To eat words” is to incorporate them into the 


structure cf our minds, and this is the art of 
reading, which, of course, must be guarded by a 
restrictive selective judgment as to what to read. 


The story of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,”* the song that set a nation singing, has 
been eloquently retold by Florence Howe Hall, a 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe. The original 
draft of the hymn is dated November, 1861. It 
was published in the Atlantic Monthly in Febru- 
ary, 1862. 


Joseph McCabe, once a Franciscan monk, now 
writer, philosopher, and ultra-modernist, has in 
“The Tyranny of Shams’” written one of the most 
stimulating books of the year, that challenges our 
conceptions of modern life and expresses faith 
in practically all the so-called heresies of our 
age. He is violent in the hope of bringing our 
humanism under lock and key in the coffers of 
our ideals down into actual practise. His book 
reflects the truth that moves the practical world 
of unselfish effort to-day, no matter what name 
this truth goes by. The headings of the essays 
are: “The Philosophy of Revolt,” “The Military 
Sham,” “The Follies of Sham Patriotism,” “Po- 
litical Shams,” “The Distribution of Wealth,” 
“Idols of the Home,” “The Future of Woman,” 
“Shams of the School,” “The Education of the 
Adult,” and “The Clerical Sham.” 


A sense of the eternal freshness of life, a 
return to a child’s wonder at the whole moving, 
objective world is the essence of a delightful 
and companionable little brown book by Joyce 
Kilmer: “The Circus and Other Essays.’”* The 
author makes it clear that some of us happily 
able to leap free of adult enslavements can find 
an “annual draught of poetry” in the pomp of 
the yearly visit of “the greatest show on earth.” 
An amusing bit of satire and humor, “The Aboli- 
tion of Poets,” suggests the way in which the 
craft will naturally disappear and we shall have 
a mechanical device to produce poems of standard 
perfection. “Noon Hour Adventuring,” which 
every stranger in New York should read, skims 
the surface of the possibilities of a wisely spent 
noon hour in the city. Mr. Kilmer has even 
written poetically of the daily trip of the com- 
muter, and of the “subway,” and he has analyzed 
our post-Christmas moods in “The Day After 





*The Battle Hymn of the Republic. By Florence 
Howe Hall. Harper’s. 130 pp. ill. 50 cents. 

5 The Tyranny of Shams. By Joseph McCabe. Dodd, 
Mead. 296 pp. $1.50. 

®°The Circus and Other Essays. By Joyce Kilmer. 
Lawrence Gomme. 79 pp. $1. 
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Christmas.” One of the best essays is the memo- 
rial to “a clown named John Bunny.” There 
has been a great deal written about the art of 
the moving picture, but Mr. Kilmer has some- 
thing new to say about it in this tribute to the 
man who made millions laugh. 


The finest and most moving poetry and prose 
by Sir Walter Raleigh has been edited in par- 
ticular for students of literature by Frank Cheney 
Hersey, of Harvard College." He writes in the 
preface that Americans should hold Raleigh’s 
memory dear for “he it was who was responsible 
for this country being an English-speaking nation 
based on English common law and democratic 
institutions,” and that the tercentenary of his death 
comes most appropriately when ‘his spirit ani- 
mates the embattled empire he ‘toiled terribly’ 
to found.” ‘The selections include, aside from the 
introductory sketch of his life, twenty-six selec- 
tions, those popularly known and others difficult 
to find, such as The 21st Book of the Lost Poem, 
“Cynthia,” written in praise of Queen Elizabeth, 
pages from “The Discovery of Guiana,” “A 
Relation of the Cadiz Action,” and “A Report 
of the Truth of the Fight About the Isles of 
Azores.” Portraits of Raleigh and Sir Richard 
Grenville and cuts from old paintings and draw- 
ings illustrate this volume. One of the most 
interesting is a cut of “The Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada, 1588,” engraved from the tapestry 
hangings in the House of Lords. 
“Your Boy and His Training,” by Edwin 


Puller, a book for parents, has the approval of 
the National Boy Scout Organization. The sug- 
gestive chapters on friendly relations between 
parents and growing boys, on child psychology 
and that on adolescence make this an exceeding 
valuable book for all who are concerned with 
the proper training of 
the young. 





“The Intelligence of 
Woman,” by W. L. 
George, the champion 
of Feminism in Eng- 
land and author of the 
novels, “The Second 
Blooming” and “The 
Stranger’s Wedding,” 
has great courage, in- 
sight, and intellectual 
sweep in analyzing the 
minds of contemporary 
women. Mr. George 
believes that the dif- 
ferences between the 
male and female in- 
tellect are solely due 
to environmental con- 
ditions and old sug- 
gestions. The chapters 
succeeding the title chapter discuss “Feminist In- 
tentions,” “Uniforms for Women,” “The Down- 
fall of the Home,” “The Break-Up of the Fam- 
ily,” and “Some Notes on Marriage.” 














EDWIN PULLER, 
(Author of “Your Boy and 
His Training’’) 





1Sir Walter Raleigh. Edited by F. C. Hersey. Mac- 
millan. 109 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 

2Your Boy and His Training. By Edwin Puller. 
Appletons. 281 pp. $1.50. 

*The Intelligence of Woman. By W. L. George. 
Little, Brown. 244 pp. $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Richard Burton, in “Bernard Shaw: The Man 
and the Mask,’* gives ample information to 
those who are unfamiliar with the writings of 
the dramatist, whom Mr. Burton considers to be 
vastly misunderstood in spite of his popularity. 
He feels Shaw most keenly as the “fighter,” the 
man who writes out of 
a passion for social 
betterment, and who 
cries with Browning: 
“I was ever a fighter, 

so—one fight more, 
The best and the last.” 





For students of ad- 
vertising and for all 
who are interested in 
practical printing, Ben- 
jamin Sherbow em- 
bodies the net results 
of a dozen years of 
successful advertising 
in a handbook, “Mak- 
ing Type Work.” It 
gives an exposition of 
the best typographical 
principles in current 
use, and carries one hundred illustrations. 














RICHARD BURTON 


“Curiosities in Proverbs,” collected by Dwight 
E. Marvin, is a most useful book for writers and 
students and an excellent addition to any library. 
It gives adages, maxims, aphorisms, phrases, and 
other popular dicta—more than 2000 folk-sayings 
collected from seventy languages and dialects. 
The preface explains the growth and variety of 
proverbs and suggests the reason of their sur- 
vival. There is an alphabetical and topical index. 


“Shantiniketan” (“A House of Peace”)’ is a 
book about Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s school for 
boys at Bolpur, India, where certain ancient ideals 
of Indian education are put into practise. In the 
light of this narrative, written by W. W. Pear- 
son, Tagore’s literary work emerges from the 
foundation of a solid philosophy of life. The 
proceeds of the sale of the volume will be de- 
voted to the fund for building a new hospital 
for the boys of the Shantiniketan School. 


“Making the American Thoroughbred,” by 
James Douglas Anderson, has to do especially 
with the breeding and-racing of thoroughbreds 
in the State of Tennessee during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. So important were the 
interests of the turf in Tennessee at that period 
that any account of their development is closely 
interwoven with the State’s political and social 
history. Mr. Anderson’s book, therefore, recalls 
many distinguished names in Tennessean history 
and throws vivid sidelights on the habits and 
customs of the people. 


* Bernard Shaw: The Man and the Mask. By Richard 
Burton. Holt. 305 pp. $1.50. 

5 Making Type Work. Bad Benjamin Sherbow. Cen- 
tury. Ill 129 pp. $1.2 

® Curiosities Picietin. By Dwight E. Marvin. 
Putnams. 428 p $1.75. 
* Shatiniieten. By W. W. Pearson. Macmillan. 130 

.50. 





PP. 
8 Making the American Thorobred, Especially. in 


Tsneunee 1800-1845. By James Dougl as Anderson. 
Including Reminiscences of the Turf, by Balie Peyton. 
Hiadicon, Tenn.: Published by the author. 300 pp. 
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TIMELY VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY 





Lafayette. By Martha Foote 
Crow. Macmillan. 201 pp. 50 
cents. ; 


The old Chateau de Chavinac 
de Lafayette has been recently 
purchased by a group of patri- 
otic Americans, that it may be- 
come a French prototype of Mt. 
Vernon. The chateau was built 
in the fourteenth century, burned 
to the ground in 1701, but re- 
built as nearly as possible like 
the early structure. It stands in 
the upland country of the Haut- 
Loire, sometimes called the 
“French Siberia,” where the 
harsh physical climate and the 
bleak natural surrounding tend 
to draw out the qualities of 














independence and _ individuality 
in the young. From this birth- 
place came the great lover of 
freedom and champion of American liberties, 
the Marquis de Lafayette, whose life has been 
eloquently retold for the young by Martha Foote 
Crow. Many of us forget that Lafayette was 
a general in the American Army and the 
trusted friend of Washington at the age of 
nineteen. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits and cuts of interesting scenes in the life of 
the gallant Frenchman. Incidental to the illus- 
trations is a reproduction of the bronze equestrian 
statue of Lafayette that stands in the court of the 
Louvre in Paris, executed by Paul Wayland 
Bartlett, and presented to France in 1898, as the 
gift of five million American school-children. 


George Washington. By William H. Ride- 
ing. Macmillan. 192 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 


The thousands of American school children who 
will this month take part in a patriotic observance 
of the twenty-second of February now have a 
new brief life of Washington prepared for their 
special use and answering’ many of the questions 
about the Father of his Country that the boy and 
girl of this generation is likely to ask. Much of 
the traditionary material that formerly burdened 
the pages of popular biographies of Washington 
is eliminated from the present work, greatly to 
its advantage, but this in no wise detracts from 
the heroic proportions of the subject. 


The Heart of Washington. By Wayne 
Whipple. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 172 pp. 50 cents. 

A study of Washington from the human side, 
in sharp contrast with the early biographies, 
which tried to make their hero appear as a kind 
of superman. Mr. Whipple endeavors in this lit- 
tle book to illustrate and justify the well-worn 
phrase, “First in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
by showing how the man of whom it was said 
really had a heart of his own. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Brand Whitlock. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 210 pp. IIl. $1. 
Several years ago Mr. Brand Whitlock, who is 


THE LAFAYETTE CHATEAU, PURCHASED BY AMERICANS 


now our Minister to Belgium, wrote the life of 
Lincoln in the series of “Beacon Biographies.” 
At the time of its publication this little book re- 
ceived the warmest commendation, as a readable 
and interesting brief story of Lincoln’s career. 
It is now reprinted from new plates, with several 
illustrations. 


John Paul Jones. By Lewis Frank Tooker. 
Macmillan. 210 pp. Ill. 50 cents. 


In the series of “True Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans” we have a new life of that sailor-hero of 
American youth, Admiral John Paul Jones. There 
is abundance of picturesque incident in the career 
of this revolutionary figure sufficient to fill a much 
larger book than this, but the author has chosen 
his material wisely and with a due regard to 
proportion. He has written a good, compact nar- 
rative, omitting none of Jones’ exploits that were 
of real importance. 


George Edmund Street: Unpublished Notes 
and Reprinted Papers. With an Essay by 
Georgfana Goddard King. The Hispanic Society 
of America. 345 pp. III. $2.25. 


This volume is virtually the only printed me- 
morial of the man, who at the time of his death, 
thirty-five years ago, was hailed as the greatest 
of British architects, the designer of the great 
Courts of Justice in London, and the foremost ex- 
ponent of the movement for the revival of the 
Gothic architecture in England. Mr. Street had 
become the best-informed student in England of 
Gothic monuments in Italy, Spain and France, as 
well as the British Isles. This volume contains 
his notes of a tour in central Italy and notes on 
French churches. An appreciation of Mr. Street’s 
life and work is contributed by Georgiana God- 
dard King. 


Soldier and Dramatist: Being ‘the Letters 
of Harold Chapin. John Lane. 293 pp. III. 
$1.25. 

Although a man of American birth and an- 
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cestry, Harold Chapin had made his first appear- 
ance on the stage in England during the Shakes- 
peare festival at the Memorial Theater in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, where his mother had been en- 
gaged to play. That was in 1893, when Harold 
was only seven years old. Later he took parts 
in various traveling companies of dramatists, be- 
came a stage manager, and finally a playwright. 
Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
Chapin enlisted with the English troops, and the 
letters that he wrote from the field are included 
in the present volume. He was killed at Loos on 
September 26, 1915. 


Early Life and Letters of General Thomas 
J. Jackson (“Stonewall” Jackson). By his 
Nephew, Thomas Jackson Arnold. Revell. 379 
pp. Ill. $2. 


General “Stonewall” Jackson, the Confederate 
hero, has never lacked biographers. More than 
a dozen of the “lives” of the General that have 
been published since the Civil War have been cir- 
culated extensively, especially in the South, while 
other works deal with special phases of his char- 
acter or career. The present volume, written by 
his nephew, is an attempt to bring out significant 
facts in the less-known part of Jackson’s life, that 
is, the years preceding the Civil War. The book 
is illustrated with family portraits, 


The Fighting Man. By William A. Brady. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 227 pp. 
Ill. $1.50. 

The title and the illustrations might lead the 


superficial reader to conclude that this is a book 
about modern pugilism. It is really the recollec- 
tions of one of America’s most successful the- 
atrical managers. There is a great deal in it 
about the stage of to-day and the men and women 
who have made it what it is. 


Heroes of the American Revolution. By 
Oliver Clay. Duffield. 307 pp. $1.25. 


In this book the author’s method is to deal with 
our Revolutionary heroes by localized groups. 
Thus, one chapter is devoted to the men of Massa- 
chusetts, another to “The Part New York Played,” 
another to “Daughters of Liberty,” and so on. 
The only Revolutionary worthies who are deemed 
entitled to distinct chapters are Washington and 
Jefferson. ‘The author’s method undoubtedly has 
its advantages in focusing the reader’s attention 
on the movements of men in. the mass rather than 
on the development of sporadic careers. 


The National Cyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography, Being the History of the United 
States as Illustrated in the Lives of the 
Founders, Builders, and Defenders of the 
Republic. Vol. XV. James T. White & Co. 
464 pp. Ill. 

Like its fourteen predecessors, this recently 
published volume of the “National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography” contains authentic, detailed 
sketches of the careers of Americans eminent in 
official life, in the professions, in business, or in 
literature. In the matter of portrait illustration 
this volume far excels its: predecessors, 





HISTORICAL WORKS 


State Constitution-Making, With Especial 
Reference to Tennessee. By Wallace Mc- 
Clure. Nashville: Marshall & Bruce Co, 472 


pp. $3. 


In the States that are holding constitutional 
conventions this year the special attention of 
delegates and others interested should be directed 
to this review of the more important provisions 
of the various State constitutions. Although pre- 
pared especially for use in Tennessee, the book 
is full of references to the experience of other 
States, and in fact is an historical survey of the 
whole field of constitution-making in this country. 
It sums up the net results of current thinking upon 
constitutional questions in different parts of the 
land. There is probably no other volume in 
print that contains so much of this material sys- 
tematically digested and arranged. ‘The author, 
Mr. Wallace McClure, held the Cutting Travel- 
ing Fellowship in Columbia University during 
the years 1915-16, 


The New Map of Africa (1900-1916). A 
History of European Colonial Expansion and 
Colonial Diplomacy. By Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons. Century. 503 pp. $2. 


Without a knowledge of European colonial ex- 


pansion and rivalries in the continent of Africa 
during the past sixteen years, no one will ever be 
able to estimate aright the forces that brought 
about the Great War. In the present volume Dr. 
Gibbons goes back to the conclusion of the Boer 
War and traces from that date the history of 
European colonial growth and diplomacy in the 
Dark Continent. He brings the narrative down 
to the conquest during 1915-16 of the German 
colonies in Southwest and East Africa. Whether 
the new map of Africa as he sketches it is defini- 
tive or not, it must serve as the basis of all our 
knowledge of African affairs until a world peace 
is concluded in Europe. 

Anglo-Saxon Supremacy, or Race Contri- 
butions to Civilization. By John L. Brandt. 
LL.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 241 pp. $1.25. 

An historical survey of the contributions, not 
merely material, but ethical, scientific and po- 
litical, made by the various races of men to the 
world’s civilization. In the main the book was 
written before the outbreak of the Great War, 
but many of its deductions have a freshened 
interest in the light of recent events. 

English Influence on the United States. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. Putnam’s. 168 pp. 
$1.25. 
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In this book the author traces influences that 
may be described as characteristically English, 
rather than British, The essays not only show 
the close connection between English and Ameri- 
can life, but they also emphasize the divergencies 
that early arose between English institutions as 
developed in the old country and as transplanted 
and molded by new-world environment. The 
author gives numerous suggestive examples of 
social problems presented for solution in Old and 
New England. 


The Counts of Gruyére. By Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven. Duffield. 143 pp. Ill. $2. 


That portion of Switzerland, chiefly in the Can- 
ton of Fribourg, which shows the influence of Bur- 
gundy.and France with especial distinctness, is 
the subject of Mrs. de Koven’s admirable history. 
The rulers of that region throughout the Middle 
Ages were known as the Counts of Gruyére. The 
story of their long reign is most picturesque. In 
no other way do we get so clear a picture of 
feudalism in Switzerland or so graphic an in- 
terpretation of its spirit. Even those travelers 
who are familiar with the Gruyére of to-day may 
be surprised to find that so much medieval his- 
tory centers in this little Swiss village. Mrs. de 
Koven has produced something that is exceedingly 
rare in the mass of printed materials that mas- 
querade under the name of history—a book of 
real literary charm. 


The Early History of Cuba, 1492-1586. By 
I. A. Wright. Macmillan. 390 pp. $2. 


This work begins with the discovery of Cuba 
by Columbus in the year 1492, and ends just after 
Sir Francis Drake’s successful raid on the Span- 
ish settlements of the West Indies in 1586. This 
period is regarded by the author as constituting 
the first era of Cuban history. The author has 
compiled his narrative from the documents avail- 
able to investigators in the Archive of the Indies 
at Seville, Spain, rather than from the numerous 
secondary sources that might easily have been em- 
ployed for the purpose. His book, therefore, has 


the exceptional value of a basis in original docu- 
ments. It is a matter of interest to American 
readers to learn that this collection of papers at 
Seville, which is in the possession of the Spanish 
Government and is freely open to students, con- 
tains almost the complete record of the relations 
between Cuba and the parent country for the long 
period of Spanish domination. 


The Balkan Wars , 1912-1913. The Stafford 
Little Lectures for 1914. By Jacob Gould Schur- 
man. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
140 pp. $1. 


This is the third edition of President Schur- 
man’s account of the wars among the Balkan 
States that preceded by only a brief interval the 
outbreak of the Great War. The rivalries of Rus- 
sia and Austria in the Balkans, which played so 
important a part in the train of events that culmi- 
nated in August, 1914, are brought out in this 
little book with great clearness. It is, indeed, a 
useful text-book for preliminary study in connec- 
tion with the Great War itself. 


Cotton as a World Power. By James A. B. 
Scherer, Ph.D. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 452 pp. 
$2. 


Well-informed Americans are aware of tne sig- 
nificant part that cotton has played in our his- 
tory. We-have only to recall the invention of the 
cotton-gin and its influence in the sectional de- 
velopment of the South, and to think of the 
blockade of Confederate ports in our Civil War, 
to realize the importance of this commodity in our 
national development. Dr. Scherer has ventured 
farther afield and in the economic interpretation 
of English history he has found that cotton has 
taken quite as stupendous a part. Tracing its 
record in the Indian trade and later in the indus- 
trial transformation of England itself, Dr. Scherer 
has written a veritable romance of cotton, many 
passages of which are quite as thrilling as any 
tale that the fiction writers of our day have pro- 
duced. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


France: Her People and Her Spirit. By 
Laurence Jerrold. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 398 pp. Ill. $3. 


French life in city and country during war time 
is vividly pictured in this book. This is one of 
a series of volumes in which the author attempts 
to analyze the national spirit of France. 


From the Heart of the Veldt. By Madeline 
Alston. John Lane. 253 pp. $1.25. 


Quoting Lowell’s line, “The nurse of full-grown 
souls is solitude,” the author of this book qualifies 
as an authority on solitude with the statement 
that she “has lived for many years at a distance 
of fifty miles from a railway, buried among hills, 
from whence not even the smoke of a neighbor’s 


chimney can be seen, and where one sometimes 


AND DESCRIPTION 


never sees the face of another white woman for 
a month at a time.” It is not, however, this 
negative aspect of her subject that chiefly in- 
terests the author. She is more vitally concerned 
with the active life that goes on from day to day 
on the veldt—housekeeping, gardening, and work 
and play of every kind. In short, the author 
gives us the atmosphere and not merely the 
external physical features of South Africa. 


A Thousand-Mile Walk to the Gulf. By 
John Muir. Houghton, Mifflin. 220 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


Although this volume describes a “tramp” taken 
by the late John Muir, as long ago as 1867, from 
Indiana to Florida, his trip from Florida to Cuba, 
and finally to California, the manuscript was 
never completed for publication by the author. 
Since his death, Muir’s diary of this journey 
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has been prepared for publication 
by Mr. Badé. Although lacking 
the literary finish that character- 
ized Muir’s published book, this 
narrative has many points of in- 
terest. It describes the observations 
of a young and enthusiastic stu- 
dent of nature and continues the 
life story of the great naturalist 
from the conclusion of the period 
covered in “The Story of My Boy- 
hood and Youth” to his early 
experiences in California. Muir 
undertook this trip as a botanizing 
expedition, but his journal describes 
the general aspects of the country 
that he passed through and re- 
lates his dealings with the in- 
habitants. 


Vanished Towers and Chimes 
of Flanders. By George Whar- 
ton Edwards. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company. 212 pp. Ill. $5. 


In this volume some striking 
drawings of famous buildings and 
other architectural features in towns 
whose names have become familiar 
to the English-reading public since 





of the same species. The illustra- 
tions of this volume are reproduc- 
tions of paintings, drawings and 
photographs by Carl Rungius and 
others. 


Twilight in Italy. By D. H. 
Lawrence. B. W. Huebsch. 311 pp. 
$1.50. 


In this little book the English 
novelist and poet does not attempt 
to tell us very much about the 
“wonders,” natural or man-made, 
of northern Italy, but he gives life- 
like pictures of the human denizens 
of the country and the conditions 
under which they live. It is an 
unusual travel book in that it gives 
the impressions made upon the 
mind of the author by men and 
women, rather than by art monu- 
ments or natural scenery. 


Travel Sketches. By Grace M. 
Levings. Photographs by the au- 
thor. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
168 pp. $1. 

An account of a leisurely jour- 








the beginning of the war are accom- 
panied by notes made by Mr. Ed- 
wards on the life of the Flemish 
people, especially as that life is 
related to architecture and music. 


A Hoosier Holiday. 
Illustrations by Franklin Booth. 
513 pp. Ill. $3. 


This account of Mr. Dreiser’s automobile trip 
to his birthplace and the haunts of his youth in 
Indiana contains many autobiographical passages 
and amplifies the author’s philosophy of life. The 
illustrations are supplied by Mr. Franklin Booth. 


The Moose Book. By Samuel 
Dutton. 366 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


All big-game hunters will find Mr. Merrill’s 
pages entertaining and they may learn from 
them not only a great deal about the habits and 
traits of the American moose, but, what is less 
familiar to Americans—the history and charac- 
teristics of the European elk, which is practically 


By Theodore Dreiser. 
John Lane. 


Merrill. 


- 


ONE OF THE ANCIENT 
BELL TOWERS OF FLAND- 
ERS 


ney through Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Holland, Belgium and 
‘Austria. 


The South American Tour. By Annie S. 
Peck. George H. Doran Co. 398 pp. Ill. $3. 


An accurate, practical guide to South America 
in a new and revised edition. 


Rider’s New York City. A Guide-Book 
for Travelers. Compiled and edited by Fremont 
Rider, and others. Henry Holt & Co. 506 pp. 
With maps. $3.10. 


Although Baedeker’s treatment of New York 
City has been as thorough, perhaps, as could be 
expected in the limited space of sixty pages, there 
has been a demand for a comprehensive guide- 
book to the metropolis of the Western hemisphere. 
This demand is met in the present volume, which 
contains an astonishing mass of well-digested his- 
torical and descriptive material, every line of 
which is authoritative. The illustrations are con- 
fined to maps and plans. 


ART AND MUSIC 


The Practical Book of Architecture. By 
C. Matlack Price. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 348 pp. Ill. $6. 


This book is not, as its title might indicate, a 
purely technical treatise. More than half of it, 
indeed, was prepared for the purpose of giving 
to the general reader a thorough working knowl- 
edge of architecture and architectural styles. This 
section is illustrated from contemporary examples, 


The second part, 
entitled “A Practical Guide to Building,” adds 
specific information for those who are about to 
have houses or other buildings erected for them 


both American and European. 


either in the city or the country. One chapter 
especially, that devoted to arrangements with 
architects and contractors, acquaints the lay 
reader with certain matters of importance to him 
that have heretofore been regarded as_ semi- 
professional secrets. 
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HEAD OF THE APOSTLE ANDREW, BY THE RUS- 
SIAN PAINTER IVANOV 


(Reproduced in “The Russian School of Painting,” by 
Alexandre Benois) 


The Enjoyment of Architecture. By Talbot 
Faulkner Hamlin. Duffield. 349 pp. Ill. $2. 


This book, too, is intended less for the profes- 
sional than for the general reader, attempting 
an exposition of the basic principles of archi- 
tecture as exemplified in modern and _ historic 
buildings. The tendency of the book is to induce 
the reader unconscicusly to form his own stand- 
ards, in order that he may at least distinguish 
the good from the bad in the public buildings of 
his own town or city and may form a broader 
conception of the true meaning of architecture to 
society. 


The Russian School of Painting. , By Alex- 
andre Benois. With an introduction by Chris- 
tian Brinton. Alfred A. Knopf. 197 pp. Ill. $4. 


Russian art, concerning which comparatively lit- 
tle has been printed in English, is treated by 
M. Benois, under the following heads: “The 
Eighteenth Century,” “Classicism,” ‘“Romanti- 
cism,” “Alexander Ivanov and Religious Paint- 
ing,” “Realism and Purpose Painting,” “History 
and Fairy Tale,” “Landscape and Free Realism,” 
and “Contemporary State of Russian Painting.” 
The work has been translated from the original 
Russian by Abraham Yarmolinsky, and the in- 
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troduction’ to the English edition was written by 
Christian Brinton, who pays tribute to the author’s 
unusual qualifications for the task that he has 
undertaken. M. Benois is a writer and dramatist, 
as well as a painter, and his interpretation of 
Russiam @rt is neither narrow nor technical. 


French Etchers of the Second Empire. By 
William Aspenwall Bradley. Houghton, Mifflin. 
105 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

An interesting series of studies of the work 
of those French graphic artists who flourished 
in the reign of Napoleon III. Among the illus- 
trations of this little volume are reproductions 
of several etchings that have won international 
fame. 


By Charles Villiers 
384 pp. 


A History of Music. 
Stanford and Cecil Forsyth. Macmillan. 
Ill. “$2. 


A survey of the whole course of musical his- 
tory within the brief compass of 400 pages. A 
preliminary chapter deals with the origins of 
music and three more chapters take us through 
the ancient world down to the invention of plural- 
melody. ‘These were followed by a chapter on 
the development of scales and note forms and 
one on counterpoint. From this point on the 
record is largely made up of the biographies of 
eminent composers. The advantage of having 
so great a range of material treated in English 
in a single volume by competent authorities is 
obvious. Naturally, the modern period is treated 
in more detail-and all the most prominent living 
composers are appreciated and criticized. 


Suum Cuique: Essays in Music. By O. G. 


271 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Sonneck, who is the editor of the Musical 
Quarterly (New York), is keenly alive to the 
various influences affecting modern music. Among 
the topics treated by him in this volume of essays 
are “Music and Progress,” “MacDowell Versus 
MacDowell,” “A National Conservatory: Some 
Pros and Cons,” “A Survey of Music in America,” 
and “Signs of a New Uplift in Italy’s Musical 
Life.” Also included in this volume are several 
interesting biographical studies—“The Musical 
Side of Our First Presidents,” “Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Musical Side,” and “Was Richard Wagner 
a Jew?” 


Sonneck. G. Schirmer. 


Music and Bad Manners. By Carl Van 


Vechten. Alfred A. Knopf. 243 pp. $1.50. 


The title essay of this little volume is a run- 
ning commentary on the personal peculiarities of 
certain great musicians. Of more permanent 
value is the chapter on “Spain and Music,” which 
is said to be the first attempt in English to 
classify and describe Spanish music and com- 
posers. Mr. Van Vechten has given much atten- 
tion to Spanish folksongs and dances. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Social Rule: A Study of the Will to Power. 
By Elsie Clews Parsons. Putnam’s. 185 pp. $1. 


In this series of essays the social change pointed 
out by the writer is the tendency at work among 
men to obtain contro! of conditions of life rather 
than of men themselves. As a result of this 
tendency, Mrs. Parsons looks forward to an in- 
creased social freedom. 


A Business Man’s 
By 


Everybody’s Business. 
Interpretation of Social Responsibility. 
Charles Eisenman. 166 pp. $1. 


In this little book, the author, who describes 
himself as a business man seeking to interpret 
social responsibility, tries to show that it is within 
the power of business to remedy industrial evils 
and to prevent their recurrence, and hence that 
philanthropy should not be asked to bear the bur- 
dens attendant on such evils. 


Mediation, Investigation, and Arbitration 
in Industrial Disputes. By George E. Bar- 
nett, Ph.D., and David A. McCabe, Ph.D. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 209 pp. $1.25. 


The authors of this book, who hold chairs, re- 
spectively, at Johns Hopkins and Princeton, sub- 
mitted a report in June, 1915, to the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations. The present 
volume is based on that report but illustrated 
material has been added and the statements have 
been brought down to date. In this form it is the 
best available discussion of the subject in English. 


The Administration of Industrial Enter- 
prises, With Special Reference to Factory 
Practise. By Edward D. Jones, Ph.D. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 442 pp. Ill. $2. 


In this volume the author first outlines the 
problem of equipment and then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the formation of an administrative organiza- 
tion, the adjustment of the relations of labor and 
capital, and, finally, the process of mercantile dis- 
tribution. The aim of the book is two-fold—to 
trace the application of the scientific method 
in industry and to point out the efficiency of an 
economic policy based upon welfare and service. 


Modern Economic Problems. By Frank 


A. Fetter, Ph.D. Century. 498 pp. $1.75. 


A year ago there appeared a book by Pro- 
fessor Fetter dealing with the broader economic 
principles of value and distribution. This is now 
followed by a volume entirely devoted to the 
treatment of practical problems which furnish 
concrete illustrations and applications of the prin- 
ciples developed in the earlier volume. These are 
grouped under the following heads: ‘Resources 
and Economic Organization,” “Money and Prices,” 
“Banking and Insurance,” “Tariff and Taxation,” 
“Problems of the Wage System,” and “Problems 
of Industrial Organization.” The two books are 
intended to cover a complete course in economics, 
but they are so arranged that they may be used 
separately. 


Standards of Health-Insurance. By I. M. — 


Rubinow, M.D. Holt. 322 pp. $1.50. 


Apropos of Governor McCall’s recommenda- 
tions to the Massachusetts legislature on the sub- 
ject of health-insurance, and the interest in the 
subject manifested in the other States, there 
should be a widespread demand for a book like 
this, which does not indeed pretend to be a com- 
prehensive study of the subject but aims to give 
a brief and popular, though scientifically sound, 
discussion of the essential principles underlying 
health-insurance as organized in various coun- 
tries. The author, who is executive secretary of 

“the Social Insurance Committee of the American 
Medical Association and is also the author of the 
standard volume on “Social Insurance,” discusses 
the benefits that must be given under any such 
system, the proper way of apportioning the cost, 
the organization of health-insurance associations, 
and other practical problems related to the gen- 
eral subject. 


Government Telephones: The Experience 
of Manitoba, Canada. By James Mavor, 
Ph.D. Moffat, Yard & Co. 176 pp. $1. 


Professor Mavor, who holds the chair of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of Toronto, 
gives in this little book a report of a much- 
vaunted experiment which resulted in almost total 
failure. “The management has been uneconomi- 
cal, the enterprise has been handicapped by po- 
litical intrigue, the finances, mingled as they have 
been with the general finances of the province, 
.have been unsoundly administered from the be- 
ginning, and the obligations of the public have 
been enormously increased without adequate com- 
pensatory advantages.” 


Awakening of Business. By Edward N. 
Hurley. Doubleday, Page & Co. 240 pp. $2. 


The author of this book resigned last month 
from the Federal Trade Commission, of which 
he had been chairman. Before accepting Presi- 
dent Wilson’s appointment on this commission 
Mr. Hurley had had a varied business experi- 
ence, which he has evidently drawn upon in 
several of the suggestions contained in this book. 
His message to American business men, while 
intended as a warning, offers suggestive reme- 
dies tending to the betterment of present condi- 
tions. . His analysis of the situation in Europe 
leads to the conclusion that immediately after 
peace this country will be confronted by indus- 
trial and commercial competition from European 
countries such as has never before been known. 
That competition can be successfully met only by 
a thorough reorganization of business methods 
with a view to enhanced efficiency and a prompt 
and intelligent codperation on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Mr. Hurley points out the 
steps that should be taken in this direction and 
shows how our national government is concerned 
with our business life, and how business men may 
profit by the government’s activities. He has a 
particularly suggestive chapter on “The Sherman 
Law from the Standpoint of Efficiency.” 
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Readings in Money and Banking. By 


.Chester Arthur Phillips. Macmillan. 845. pp. 


$2.10. 


A body of well-arranged materials selected 
from standard authorities and adapted for class- 
room use in connection with text-books on bank- 
ing and currency. 


The Story of the Trust Companies. By 
Edward Ten Broeck Perine. Putnam’s. 326 pp. 
Ill. $2. 


The trust company is generally regarded as a 
modern institution and Mr. Perine’s assertion that 
it dates back almost one hundred years, or, to be 
exact, to 1822, may occasion surprise. His ac- 
count of the early companies and their personnel 
has many points of interest. 


Cost Accounting and Burden Application. 
By Clinton H. Scovell. Appleton. 328 pp. $2. 


A statement of the principles that should be ob- 
served by manufacturers and accountants in 
analyzing and compiling the cost of doing busi- 
ness. This book does not attempt to prescribe 
particular forms to be used in one industry or 
another, but is intended rather to serve as a guide 
for all industries. 


Getting the Most Out of Business. By E. 
St. Elmo Lewis. Ronald Press Co. 515 pp. $2. 


In this volume Mr. Lewis sums up his observa- 
tions of the application of the scientific method to 
business prattise. This is the fifth edition of the 
book, and has had the benefit of material re- 
vision by the author. Translations are about to 
be issued in Germany and Japan. 


OTHER TIMELY PUBLICATIONS 


Fight for Food. By Leon A. Congdon. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 207 pp. $1.25. 

This book sets forth and illustrates the various 
problems of sanitation in relation to the food 
supply of the country. The author points out 
what has been accomplished by legislation to- 
wards preventing the adulteration and misbrand- 
ing of foods and shows how the citizen is aided 
by the law in the fight to obtain pure food. 


Feeding the Family. By Mary Swartz Ross. 
Macmillan. 449 pp. II]. $2.10. 

This volume digests much of the literature 
that is published in regard to food and diet, de- 
voting separate chapters to the special food 
needs of the different members of a typical family 
group—babies, growing children, adult men and 
women, aged persons. The author then considers 
the food problems related to the family group 
as a whole. Suggestions are given relating to 
the preparation of daily menus, the wise expendi- 
ture of money for food, and reasonable control 
of the amount and kinds of food consumed. There 
is also a chapter upon the feeding of the sick. 
Altogether, the volume is well planned to serve 
as a manual in the average family. 


The New Public Health. By Hibbert Wins- 
low Hill. Macmillan, 206 pp. $1.25. 

The topics that chiefly concern Dr. Hill in this 
little book are the community’s interest in the 
health of its citizens and the means by which it 
undertakes to defend itself against the spread of 
disease. New conceptions of public duty in these 
matters and new methods of embodying those 
conceptions in practise have come to the front 
very rapidly within recent years. Dr. Hill’s 
method of presentation is direct and non-technical. 


What’s the Matter with Mexico? By Cas- 
par Whitney. Macmillan. 213 pp. 50 cents. 

Our reading public has not suffered through 
lack of American observers in Mexico, most of 
whom spend even less time in that unfortunate 
country than it takes therm to write their articles 


or books. It is gratifying to read the experiences 
and mature opinions of one who seems to have 
spent several years there. Mr. Caspar Whitney 
gives us, in a small volume, a summary of Mex- 
ico’s century of independence, with its scores of 
revolutions, a description of its unfortunate peo- 
ple, thumb-nail sketches of the “leaders,” a picture 
of economic and industrial ruin, and a severe 
arraignment of American diplomacy. In_ his 
opinion, the average Mexican revolutionist fights 
not for principles, but for pay and a chance to 
loot. Even the leaders have little beside personal 
ambitions. Mexico’s hope lies in the “submerged 
80 per cent.”—who, under the continued influence 
of the foreigner, plus education and religion, will 
develop a political intelligence which the country 
now lacks. Meanwhile, unless there should arise 
a new leader of unselfish purpose and constructive 
ability, Mexico must accept the strong helping 
hand of another nation. 


The Farm-Mortgage Handbook. By King- 
man Nott Robins. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 236 pp. $1.25. 

An explanation of the methods by which the 
farmers of the United States and Canada are 
financed. Prospective investors may get from 
this handbook the information they require re- 
garding investments in farm mortgages. Pro- 
fessor T. N. Carver supplies the foreword. 


The World’s Minerals. By Leonard J. 
Spencer. Stokes. 327 pp. IIl. $2.75. 

The discovery of new elements and their alloys 
has made necessary this new edition of a com- 
prehensive descriptive text-book of the more com- 
mon minerals. The work is accompanied by forty 
plates printed in color. 


Wonders of Animal Life. By W. S. Ber- 
ridge. Stokes. 270 pp. Ill. $2. 

An interesting account of much that is unusual 
in animal life and hence likely to escape the ob- 
servation of any but the trained naturalist. The 
illustrations are all pertinent and made from pho- 
tographs by the author. 





FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—RAISING NEW EUROPEAN WAR LOANS 


T was Lord Kitchener who said that the 

victory in this war would go to the na- 
tion that could raise the last “one hundred 
million.” Contemporaries spoke sof the ef- 
fectiveness of the “silver bullet.” Now 
Lloyd George, in his famous Guildhall ad- 
dress, when promoting the new British war 
loan, has referred to the fact that “every 
well-directed cheque is a more formidable 


weapon of destruction than a twelve-inch 


shell.” 
Britain’s Enormous Issues 


The great financial feature of January was 
the subscription to the largest loan ever of- 
fered to any people. Great Britain was 
given the privilege of unlimited purchase of 
a 5 per cent. bond at 95, maturing in thirty 
years, with the right to redeem at any ‘time 
after twelve years. These bonds are subject 
to the income tax. Another issue bears 4 


per cent. interest, is sold at par, and is non- 


taxable. It matures five years earlier than 
the 5 per cents. Previously, Great Britain 
had issued the following loans: 


Rate 
Amount Per cent. Price 


November, 1914... $1,750,000,000 3% 95 
2,090,000,000 414 100 

768,000,000 5 100 

September, 1916.. 875,000,000 6 100 
The 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. issues were 
Exchequer bonds, which were on sale steadily 
and for no limited amount. In addition, the 
government met its current requirements 
through the emission of Treasury bills and 
has, therefore, had a vast floating debt which 
critics of British financing have compared un- 
favorably with the long-term bonds placed by 
Germany. This situation is to be corrected 
by conversion of the Treasury bills, approxi- 
mating $6,000,000,000, though some doubt 
exists as to the willingness of holders of a 
short-term note to transfer this into a thirty- 
or a twenty-five-year bond. The 3% per 
cent. issue of 1914 was about 40 per cent. 
converted into +%s and the latter had the 
option whenever a new loan bearing a higher 
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rate of interest was placed to exchange into 
the latter. If all holders of outstanding 
loans should exercise their privileges there 
will be outstanding, after next May, $12,- 
500,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds in addition 
to the pre-war debt of about $3,500,000,000. 
To this must be added the $800,000,000 
loans placed in the United States, which will 
be increased shortly to $1,100,000,000. The 
interest on this entire debt will soon be $20 
per capita for the United Kingdom. 

The measure of British credit before the 
war was the 2% per cent. consols which 
sold then at about 75. At this figure the re- 
turn was a little over 31%4 per cent. The first 
war loan was placed on a basis nearly equal 
to the consols. Now the latter are selling to 
yield nearly 434 per cent. The premium over 
the war loans is justified both from a prac- 
tical and a sentimental standpoint. The sit- 
uation is the same in the case of Prussian 3s 
which have held at a premium relative to the 
new 5 per cent. war loans. The thought in 
respect to both the British 2'4s and the 
Prussian 3s is that whatever readjustment 
of finances is made with peace they will 
stand their ground with no scaling of inter- 
est or of principal such as is not unlikely with 
internal loans emitted since August, 1914. 


Borrowings by the Central Powers 


Austria-Hungary has just completed her 
fifth war loan, to which the subscriptions 
were $1,100,000,000, making the total sub- 
scribed in the past two and a half years over 
$6,500,000,000. Her borrowing has been at 
a 6 per cent. rate of interest with a discount 
of 2% to 3 per cent. 

Unless there is peace meanwhile, Germany 
will have to borrow again in the early spring. 
Her bonds have been higher at home and in 
New York since the first suggestions of a 
discussion of terms was made in December, 
and there occurred a remarkable recovery in 
bills of exchange drawn on Berlin. Subse- 
quently most of this was lost. France made 
a large loan last autumn and since then her 
daily cost of war has increased materially. 
Her 3 per cent. rentes sold on about a 3.50 
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per cent. basis before the war and now they 
are quoted to yield nearly 5 per cent. Some 
have been converted in the new loans, but 
the holders prefer to keep them rather than 
to make the exchange. Russia has been offer- 
ing large internal loans and has placed 
$25,000,000 of 5% per cent. bonds in this 
country recently. ‘These coincided with the 
warning of the Federal Reserve Board 
against unsecured foreign loans and did not 
go well. When the syndicate was dissolved 
in January they declined to 86, or a basis 
of about 9.25 per cent. They later recov- 
ered several points. Italy is being financed 
mainly by her allies, to whom she is now 
heavily indebted, just as Bulgaria and Tur- 
key are to Germany. 


War Debts Doubled in 1916 
During 1916 the war debts of the bellig- 


erent countries increased just 100 per cent., 
or from $30,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000. 
The rate of progression is very rapid. Every- 
where the daily cost of the conflict is going 
up, in spite of a universal effort at economy. 
The item of debt service alone accounts for 
a great deal.. Figured at 5 ‘per cent. this 
was $1,500,000,000 larger in 1916 than in 
1915 and $4,000,000 a day. If the war 


should end by June 30 the cost to Europe of 
waging it, unless debts are repudiated, will 
be $10,000,000 in interest alone for another 


generation. It is not strange, therefore, that 
when a new loan is proposed the financial au- 
thorities permit holders to exchange previous 
loans for fresh ones, knowing that there is 
not sufficient wealth created to cover the 
amount required, and that the process has 
come to be one of traveling about in a circle 
and of a species of national bookkeeping on a 
grand scale. The conversion probabilities 
connected with the new British loan have 
been suggested. In France last October the 
government received for the 5 per cent. 
“rente” loan approximately $2,250,000,000. 
Of this, 40: per cent. was tendered in old 
loans for exchange. The actual cash turned 
in was $1,100,000,000, of which a small per- 
centage was gold. Germany has been ac- 
cepting old loans in payment for new ones, 
but there has always been new money to 
supplement the conversion. No one doubts 
that this has been generously carried out in 
Austria-Hungary, for it is obvious that the 
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national wealth or savings of that Empire 
could not meet the requirements of $1,100,- 
000,000 of additional funds. The effect of it 
all is to depreciate the currericy of the dif- 
ferent countries and to impair their external 
credit. 

With a rigid economy the German people 
are saving more than those of most other 
nations. They can only spend a certain 
amount for food, clothes, and luxuries. The 
consequence is that their bank deposits rap- 
idly accumulate. They cannot buy securities. 
of other countries. So their funds go exclu- 
sively into war loans. 


Unsecured Loans Not Wanted Here 


It is not surprising that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should have warned and then 
repeated its warning that unlimited amounts 
of unsecured loans should not be floated here 
and certainly should not be carried in na- 
tional bank portfolios. No objection has 
been entered against secured loans. It is 
significant that the three loans of this char- 
acter which followed the unsecured Anglo- 
French loan have been selling on a more 
stable basis than the latter. An Austrian 
loan in this country has just been abandoned 
because of inability to secure it with proper 
collateral. Given an open market and a gen- 
erous sympathy for her cause, Germany 
would not be able to float any sizable loan 
here during the war, for she is without the 
kind of collateral required by American in- 
vestors. Even Great Britain has about ex- 
hausted her supply of American stocks and 
bonds and is falling back on her choicest Can- 
adian and South American securities to 
“sweeten” her loans. 

Abroad we see each loan costing a little 
more than its predecessor, either the rate be- 
ing higher or the discount greater, and the 
same is true of loans made by Europe in the 
United States. On the other hand, January 
has produced for American investments the 
most favorable interest rates of the war pe- 
riod. First-mortgage railroad bonds have 
sold higher than for several years, and pre- 
dictions are made that some of them may 
repeat the prices of ten years ago. Certainly 
tax-exempt bonds have not discounted the 
demand that must broaden among those who 
are compelled to meet the exigencies of a 
rising tax on incomes. 
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II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


NO. 814.—CHINESE RAILWAY BONDS 

I should like to have you tell me something about the 
Chinese Railway bonds. Are they guaranteed by the 
Chinese Government? When are they payable, and is 
there a fixed rate of exchange at which interest and 
principal are payable? What is the indebtedness of 
China? 

We presume the bonds you refer to are those 
representing the Chinese Government-Hukuang 
Railways 5 per cent. gold loan of 1911. These 
bonds were first publicly offered in America a 
little over five years ago to the amount of 
1,500,000 pounds sterling, the offering price having 
been 97 and interest. They are in denominations 
of twenty and one hundred pounds sterling, and 
are part of an authorized issue of 10,000,000 
pounds sterling intended to prov ide capital "for 
the construction of Chinese Government railway 
lines in the two provinces of Hunan and Hupei. 
Altogether 6,000,000 pounds sterling have been 
issued, equal amounts in America, Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. 

The loan in question has no definite maturity 
date as in the case of most American corporation 
bonds. It is what is called technically an “op- 
tional loan.” It is redeemable at par within 
forty years from the date of issue, June 15, 1911, 
by annual drawings commencing December 15, 
1921. The Chinese Government, however, has 
the right on giving six months’ notice to increase 
the amounts of the drawings definitely provided 
on the bonds, any bonds so redeemed in advance 
of schedule date up to June 15, 1928, to be paid 
at a premium of 2% per cent. 

This loan is a direct obligation of the Chinese 
Government. It is specifically secured by a first 
charge on certain revenues including the salt 
taxes of the provinces in which the railroad is 
being constructed and equipped. 

The bonds representing this loan are payable 
as to both principal and interest in this country 
in dollars, but at the exchange of the day between 
London and New York. 

It is our understanding that these bonds are 
included in the total funded indebtedness of the 
Chinese Government at present stated at approxi- 
mately $680,000,000 gold. It should be noted also 
that the bonds are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


NO. 815.—AM ERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 

Can you give me some information about the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, especially in regard to the 
retirement of the old president and the appointment of 
a successor to him? Was his retiremgnt due to the 
minority stockholders’ report claiming mismanagement, 
and if so, what, in your opinion, should be the result? 
Where can I secure a copy of the last annual state- 
ment of the company. 


The retirement of the president of this com- 
pany appears to ‘have been due, indirectly at 
least, to the minority stockholders’ fight against 
the old management, which had been carried on 
for so long a time. The new president of the 
company is said to be a capable and experienced 
man and in sympathy with the position which had 
been maintained by the minority stockholders, 
and while it is too early as yet to tell definitely 
what effect the change in management is going 
to have on the position. of the company, the 
general opinion seems to be that it will ulti- 
mately prove a wholesome one. 


You should find it possible to obtain a copy of 
the last annual report of the company, namely 
that for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, by 
addressing the treasurer, at 30 Church Street, 
New York City. In this connection, we might 
mention that for the year in question the Locomo- 
tive Company reported a surplus available for 
dividend distribution which was the equivalent 
of over 43 per cent. on the $25,000,000 outstand- 
ing preferred stock, and over 36 per cent. on the 
$25,000,000 outstanding common stock. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, there was a deficit 
of over $1,000,000 after payment of manufacturing 
and administration expenses, and after allowing 
for about $1,000,000 depreciation charges. 


NO, 816—FIRST-MORTGAGE REAL-ESTATE BONDS 

May I have your opinion on the advisability of. in- 
vesting in first-mortgage real-estate bonds? How is it 
that such securities can be offered to yield as much as 
6 per cent.—and even 7 per cent. in some instances— 
on the investment? 

There are a good many circumstances in which 
we consider this type of investment excellent for 
the employment of surplus funds. In fact, prop- 
erly selected bonds of this class may well find a 
place in the lists of most people who are investors 
for income. One of the principal reasons why 
such bonds yield more net income than most other 
classes of bonds is that there is no general market 
for them, and marketability or convertibility is an 
investment virtue which commands its price in 
the market. In other words, we look upon real- 
estate securities of this class as a desirable form 
of income investment, to be purchased essentially 
with the idea of holding them through to ma- 
turity. A number of such bonds are issued in 
serial form with a part of the principal maturing 
annually or semi-annually. Under general mar- 
ket conditions such as those now prevailing, we 
might suggest that our own preferences would 
be for selections among the earlier maturities of 
such bonds. 

NO. 817—THE STEEL STOCKS 

I am contemplating a small investment in stocks. 
Safety of principal is my first consideration. What 
would you advise on United States Steel? Does it 
pay a dividend? 

Active listed stocks are not usually advised for 
inexperienced investors whose first consideration 
is safety of principal. As industrial stock invest- 
ments go, however, United States Steel preferred 
is, in our opinion, entitled to a high rating. It 
pays dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per an- 
num and has done so regularly since the organiza- 
tion of the corporation. Moreover, it is difficult 
to conceive now of any situation arising to de- 
stroy the merit of this stock as a regular income- 
producer. 

United States Steel common stock is a security 
of greater risk. It is what might be called a 
semi-speculative stock of the industrial class, It 
pays regular dividends now at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, and during the last few months 
it has paid two extra dividends of 1 per cent., 
each with a view to giving stockholders the bene- 
fit of some of the extraordinary profits that have 
been accruing as a result of conditions in the 
steel industry created by the European war—con- 
ditions which cannot, of course, be expected to 
prove permanent. 





